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DISCOURSE VII 



UPON 



MATTHEW XVI. 24. 

• 

Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man zeill come 
after me, lei him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me+ 

IN the twenty-first verse our Saviour declares to his 
disciples, that it was necessary for him to go up to 
Jerusalem, and there to suffer many things, and to 
be killed, and be raised again the third day. UjJon 
which St. Peter rebukes him, ver. 22. saying, Se it 
far from thee, or, as it may be rendered, Be propi- 
tious to thyself; this shall not be unto thee. But 
Jesus, considering this was the work he came into the 
world for, tartly rebukes him ; Get thee behind me, 
Satan : thou art an qffience unto me : for thou sa- 
vourest not the things that be of God, but those that 
be of men : i. e. Thou talkest as if thou didst not yet 
understand what God hath foretold of me, viz. that 

• 

I shall be advanced to my kingdom by my suffer- 
ings; and as if thou wert merely guided by rules of 
humati policy ; according to which, to expose one's 
self to calamities and death is a very odd way to 
glory and empire. But I tell thee, Peter, that it is 
not only certain that I must suffer, in order to my 

4 

advancement, but that those also that will come 
after me must deny themselves, and take up their 
cross and follow me. In the management of which 
words, I shall endeavour these, three things : 

B 2 
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I. To shew you what is here meant by denying 
ourselves. 

IL What abundant cause and reason there is for 

it. 

III. How absolutely necessary it is to our eternal 
happiness. 

I. What is here meant by denying ourselves. In 
general, by ourselves here we are not to understand 
our nature, considered as it is the creature and work- 
manship of God : for God hath endowed us with ra- 
tional faculties, and stamped immutable principles 
of reason upon our minds ; which principles we are 
so for from being obliged to renounce, that they are 
&5 fundamental laws of our nature, by which we 
ought to regulate all our motions and actions. By 
dux selves therefore we are to understand our sinful 
selves, or our corrupt nature, ps it is under the powei: 
and dominion of wicked principles and inclinations ; 
tbr so ourselves doth in scripture many times d#PQte 
i^ur sinful and corrupt selpes. And so, % Tim. Ui. 8. 
it is made a character of bad men, that they should 
be lovers qf their own selves : whereas |n strictness, 
to love ourselves is so far from being a fault, that it 
is a necessary instinct of nature, and the root and 
principle of our virtue. By loving our own selves, 
therefore, must be here meant, being indulgent to the 
vicious inclinations of our nature, as he explains him- 
self in the following words, being covetous, boasters, 
protfd, blasphemers, &c. And accordingly Christ 
is said to haye died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, i. e. to 
their corrupt principles and inclinations, but untQ 
him which died for them, 2 Cor. v. 15. $y ourselves 
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Ifo^fote/ltete, ft£ ait'to 6riderat&ti(i every tiling in 
us that js opposite to God, every motion and in- 
dindtioti of but nature that stands in competition 
with his will, and doth any way contend with his 
authority! Fop the soul of man is a throne, to 
which God and its corrupt nature are rivals: God 
claims it by & natural and essential right, as he is 
the Sovereign of beings and Lord of the creation t 
corrupt nature claims it, without any pretence of 
right ; but, like a barefaced usurper, derives its pro- 
priety from its possession, and will rule, because it 
will, and because it hath got strength and interest 
enough to support its dominion. So that to denjf 
otfrselves is to renounce our corrupt nature, and to 
ifeftise to be governed by it, and wholly to resign "up 
dftttielves to the government of God ; to abandon 
tHose evil inclinations which are God's competitors 
in us, dhd would countermand his will, and usurp 
Bis dominion. In a word, to deny ourselves, is to 
give aWaJ- outeeTv^s frbni oursitelves to Gfod ; to put 
all our potters of action out of our own disposal 
into God's, and not suffer any clesire or inclination 
of our own to take place of his will, or prevail 
against his authority. And therefore as they are 
said to deny God Who reject his authority, in com- 
pliance with the corrupt inclinations of their nature, 
Tit. i. 10. so they may be truly said to deny them- 
selves, who refuse to gratify those vicious . incliria- 
turns In compliance with the will of God. In. short 
therefore, to deny ourselves is to prefer God's , will 
before oui* own, to sacrifice our inclinations to our 
duty, and in all competitions between him and our 
carnal interests and affections, to take his part, and 
follow his command and directions. 

b 3 
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"it 'l proceed ft* dUl second thing proposed, Which 
is. to' shew v : m what abundant reason there is 1 for 
tliis duty; and this'will evidently appear! if we con- 
sider seriously how much more advantageous it 9a 
in all respects for men to' be ruled by God, than by 
themselves ; to follow his will, and comply with'his 
pleasure, rather than give up ourselves to the go- 
vernment of his rival, viz. the appetites and inclina- 
tions' of our own corrupt nature ; which will evi- 
dently appear in these following particulars : 

' 1; By thus denying our own will in compliance 
with the will of God, we shall choose and act with 
much more ease and freedom. 
" '2', We shall choose and act with much more even- 
ness and consistency. 

'""%. We shall choose and act with much more peace 
( arict satisfaction. ! ' 
'" i. We shall ch . . 
ne'nce and conduct. 
" 5. We shall choose and act with much more se- 
curity of the 'event. < 
lfi 1. By denying our own will, to comply with 
' God's, We shall choose and act with much more 
' ease and freedom. He that makes his own will his 
law, is upon every new occasion put upon new de- 
' liberations' ; and' upon every change of circumstances 
is fain to change his will, and to consult new choices 
and Resolution's; hi debating of which he is com. 
' mbnly so mazed and bewildered with cross thoughts 
' and opposite counsels and deliberations, that he 
hardly knows which way to determine himself; is 
more at a loss 'what to resolve upon, than how to 
"execute YAi resolution.' And being thus clogged ami 
encumbered' in the whole course of his motion, how 
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i# jtj possible, he should act with, any ease and free- 
dont? #ufc*now whep, quc# a jnap has renounced 
his own will, and entirely submitted himself to the 

direction of God's, he is free from this toil and en- 

- • 

cumhrance. For the will of God,, as to all the ma-» 
terial parts- of our duty, is so plainly revealed, that 
an honest- mind with little inquiry may be soon in- 
formed and satisfied about it;, and when once it is 
so, all its choices are already determined, so far as 
they are. concerned in the. matter of its duty.: for 
.God's will being his, he no sooner knows that, but 
he rests in it immediately with a free assent and 
uncontrolled approbation,, and whatsoever the event 
be, he is fixed to one steady course of motion ; being 
resolved once for all, whatever happens, to do as 
God would have him. So that when^once a man 

hath entirely denied himself, and put himself out of 

_ _ _ •»■ « 

his own disposal into God's, God chooses for him, and 
thereby frees him from all the trouble of doubting, 
and deliberating, and disputing pro and con; of being 
distracted between contrary reasons, and bandied to 
and fro by cross and opposite importunities. For 
now his soul, acquiescing in God, as in its proper 
place. and element, doth no more dispute, no longer 
waves between two loadstones ; but being [in] unison 
with God» resounds and eclyDes to his will, and freely 
follows him without deliberation* 

2. By denying, our own. will, to comply with 
God's, we shall choose and a<$ with much more 
. evenness . and consistency. Ifor sq long as mep live 
in subjection to the principles jujd ^inclinations of 
theiu corrupt nature, it is imp9^ible $iey should act 
evenly . and . oonsptcptly with themselves : , for , bur 
corrupt .nature is wholly governed by the goods and 

B 4 
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erfr Aa^are ^^^w^^toout.pw power 

anpbjijse^ ah4, disgrace; and therefore all its plea* 
Hires and- displeasures ; must be as casual and con- 
tingent,^* the goods and evils are from whence they 
do arise. And whilst we are governed by suck ca- 
sual things «s these, we are not our own men, but 
do live in subjection to a foreign power, and must 
he what these things that govern us will nave us; 
we must turn as the wind blows, and, like water, 
take our form from the vessels we are poured into. 
And while the passions and appetites that overrule 
us are thus overruled by the chances and contin- 
gencies without us, we must .of necessity 'be as va- 
□oiis, as fickle*, and as. multiform as they ; we must 
put on as ,nuwy. humours as fortune doth counte- 
nances, and shift our pleasures and- displeasures upon 
every turn of her .wheel: in., a word, we mast be 
as various, inconsistent, and contradictory to our- 
selves, as the chances and accidents are that do befall 
us. &ow what, a wretched state is this, for a men 
to pe never the same ; but - be continually wreathing 
and distorting his humour into all the antic figures 
of Hs outward condition, which change and vary 
almost every moment ! Doubtless, that man will find 
enough to do, that .shall undertake to make faces 
after an ape ; but he will find a great deal more, that 
will needs be aping an inconstant fortune through all 
its grimaces and changes of countenance. 

But now he that hath throughly learned to deny 
himself, and to submit entirely to the government of 
God, is all .of a piece* and throughout even and con- 
stant with himself. . He is for the main the same 
man when he loses as. when he gains; when be is 
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«pw*dl«I f *J^ ^rh«n Wi$* ftp^^ctea fM%^ tea- 
^oin fei becte^e h^ #v*ftAta^ifet b^tKe lih^er- 
ttrrii cofftibgenci^ tfmt We wffliirat feirt;1)ut lif &e 
immutable will ihft ift'a&cHrehiiti? Aid White he doth 
so, he knows thatTiis happinesfc is as much'abaVe the 
reach of the impotent malice of fortune tad men, as 
the moon is above the hois4 of those impertinent 
cars that sit yelping and barking at her frorii below* 
And being *mder the command of one rule, which 
is the will -of God, and one end, which is the enjoy- 
mmt fcf Ood,4ie goes evenly on in a calm arid com- 
posed curtett of Action thrbugh all the changes and 
vtotesitudefc Without him; and all his motions and 
desigfls^hoiees tttfd ■ prosecutions, cohthriii' as tihi^ 
forti* atfd cdnsibtent With themselves in the midst or 

* 

tbfc*1^ou# 'contingencies of this world, is the sovei 
Jttafl wilPi^ that commands and determines them. 
>'8Mty denying 'ottr own trill, to comply with 
God's, we shall choose arid act with much mo^e 
peace mid satisfaction. 80 long as a man governs 
hUttetf by the' appetites and inclinations of his cor- 
rppt toatitfe, it b impossible he should ever be satis-' 
fled With himself: for besides that his own reason ' 
vfik\ reproach ted upbraid him with the natural 
fflthiitas and turpitude of his actions, and represent 
them tO: himself as shameful and inglorious ; besides *' 
whtoiv I* 4hf* Ms* ow* '^cotecfetice will be ;<SV£f and 1 * 
afcto^&ang and plaguing him with anxious And' 
unquiet thoughts tfud Reflections. For God hath 
ioQprinted'* dfead of his own power and majesty 
so deep upon our natures, that with all our arts we 
are not able to deface and obliterate it ; and though 
for sometime, perhaps, we may suppress and stupify 
it, yet in despite of ourselves it will first or last re- 
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turn again i upoir us* : and avenge > the affronts And 
violences we have offered it* Whilst therefore -.-a 
msir sides with Tiis corrupt nature against God, it is 
impossible lie should be ' throughly satisfied with 
hifiiself: ibr either his reason will be upbraiding 
him with the filthiness of his actions, or his -con- 
science will be alarming him with the vengeance 
that- is due to them. 
• But when once a man hath throughly denied his 
own will and affections, and entirely resigned up 
himself to* the government of (rod, he will lie able 
to produce (rod's own will and command for the 
Wart-ant of his choices and actions ; and this will 
effectually discharge him at the tribunals of his red- 
son and conscience. For why should our reason 
sftatne, or out* conscience terrify us, so long as we 
choose and act in subordination to God ? For so long 
& we do thus, our will and actions are his ; and be- 
ing clothed in the livery of his authority, are thereby 
sufficiently protected both from shame and fear. 
For why 'should I be ashamed to do as God wills 
me, whose will is so entirely righteous and good, 
that I am sure it can never be displeasing to his na- 
ture? Whilst therefore I choose and act in submis- 
sion to God, what should hinder me from being as 
courageous as truth, and as confident as innocence 
itself? For so long my conscience must not only ac- 
quit mej-but reverence me. So. that now my soul, 
<wtifch heretofore lived in thunders, and lightnings, 
ttffd dtoms/wiil dwell above in a serene ether, and 
theiu breathe- toothing but calm and gentle thoughts; 
ttpd'* itistead of those' uneasy reflections that were 
wont to disturb rtiy pleasant scenes of mirth, I sliall 
lx> continually Entertained with the silent melodies 
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of a deal 4 • conscience, - and crowned with the ap- 
plausefe of 'my offrVi-mirid. ; 

4». By 'denying era* own will, to comply with 
God's,' we shall choose and act with much more pru- 
dence and conduct* Did we understand either God 
or ourselves, we could not but be sensible, that it is 
much more for bur interest to be governed by his 
will than by our own. For though there is no doubt 
but we wish well to ourselves, and would not- wil- 
fully prejudice our own interest, yet it is to be con- 
sidered, that there is the same benevolence towards 



ufe in God's will : besides which, God's will hath an 
infinite wisdom to steer by, which sees through all 
the intrigues of our interest, and hath an entire 
prospect of whatsoever can hinder or advance it. 
Whereas our wills are generally guided either by a 
blind sense or by a shortsighted reason, that many 
titnes mistakes our interest, and directs us to rocks 
instead of harbours. And when the disadvantage on 
this side is so great and apparent, how can we ima- 
gine ourselves so safe under the government of our 
own wills, as we are under the government of God's? 
He would have us do this, and we would do the 
quite contrary ; and yet we acknowledge his will is as 
kind and benign to us as ours is to ourselves. Why 
then, which of the two wills do we think is the 
wisest ? God's, sure, we will all acknowledge. * Well 
then, is it not much safer- for us to take the sun for 
our guide, than to grope by the twinkling light of 
a glow-worm ? While we follow our own will, every 
step, for all we know, may plunge us into bogs and 
quagmires; but While we follow God's, we choose as 
wisely" for ourselves, as an infinite wisdom -can. di- 
rect us. : So that what our will chooses may be 
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and thehefoite, to be sure, whenever- we choose ebh- 
fctary to him, We choose against our own interest* 
Irani as^ confident of this, as of any principle in na- 
ture and religion, that whatsoever God commands 
me to do, he must certainly know that it is for my 
good, and that is the reason why he commands it ; 
and if it be, then this I am equally sure of, that 
whensoever I act contrary to his command, I run 
from a certain benefit to a certain mischief. But 
while I submit my will to God's, I am guided by 
God's wisdom; and in every genuine act of obedi- 
ence, lamas infallible as omniscience itself. Whilst 
therefore I am in the exercise of toy dirty, I am sure 
I r Am safe, because I am under the direction of a 
wilKthat can never be misled, and so can neve* this- 
lead me. And had any thing he commanded be<£ti 
hurtful to me, I know he is so good that he Would 
sever halve; enjoined it ; yea, had any thing been hut 
indifferent to me, I know he is so wise that he 
would never have"cAncerned hiintelf or me About it. 
And if he hath commanded me nothing that is either 
hortftil dr indifferent to me, it is doubtless richly 
worth 1 my While to bbey him even in thfe smallest 
arid mofct inconsiderable instances. 

What a taighty advantage therefore have those 
happy perstatt 1 who have entirely renounced their 
oww will** and submitted themselves to God's ? For 
whilst otif&s/ pwt wretches ! der gfrope about, imder 
the; ctondtk* of th^ir own blind wifts, and do they 
kaoW nxA ■ wfett, and go they know not whether 
themsel^ee, btft live by chance, and act at random ; 
they are condtact&d in all their choices and actions 
by an all-Wise will, that never fails to measure their 
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actions by tfie best rules, and point them to the best 
S^ds. Sq ? that while they, move by the directions 
qf that heavenly guide, they are sure of . their ends, 
*nd do know infallibly beforehand, that all their 
choices and actions shall finally conspire in their 
own happiness. 

5. And lastly, By denying our own wills, to com- 
ply with God's, we shall choose and act with much 
more security of the event. Que of the great causes 
why m^a'p minds are so unquiet and anxious is, that 
ttyey are. not able to discover the events of their own 
designs and actions ; and it is this that makes them 
qo, doubtful and tremulous in their motions, and causes 
them f to act with so much caution and anxiety; be* 
^aijse they are not able to pry into those hidderi 
events that lurk in the womb of their designs > Now 
^frile pptn give up themselves to follow the inclinaw 
t^ons jpf their, own corrupt nature, they cannot but 
he, fearful of the ill consequents; especially whe» 
they r con aider, that the consequents of theiu actions: 
are in the hands of God, against whom they are in/ 
rebellion. For our understating being our leading 
faculty, and the eye that is to direct our practice* 
it is impossible, that whilst that doth either disap* 
prove or doubt our actions, we should ever be; able 
to aet with steadiness and assurance: for while a 
man Acts with a misgiving mind, and that which 
should . be the guide of his actions is dissatisfied 
with, -his way, he walks like a benighted travelled it* 
adapgerpus road, and is fain to feel out >bi&;Step8*< 
an4 tread cautiously, lest he sh<#*ld. sfcombte into*>) 
bog. or a precipice. Whilst th^refo^e a man know* 
th^t his actiops are displeasipg to Godl and , consn 
ders thqt (he. events of them ai& -ini God's hamdf* he 
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mu& to very unreasonable, if ho expect to be blessed 
anfi prospered in them ; he must either conclude, that 
God's djapleasum is nothing but a dead and inef- 
fectual passion, or that his -way of expressing it is by 
smiles and endearments. So that whilst we take 
part with our corrupt nature against God, we can 
never have any rational security of the events of our 
actions, but must see abundant cause, if we do not 
wilfully shut our eyes, to be afraid of every thing 
that happens to us ; because nothing can happen to 
uft but: by his disposal, whom we daily incense and 
provoke. 

But now, he who hath sincerely resigned up him- 
self to God, knows enough of the events of his own 
actions, to set his heart at rest, and keep his mind 
in a quiet enjoyment of itself : for he acts with the 
full consent and approbation of his mind, and hath 
no. by-ways from the road of his reason and con- 
science ; but keeping straight-forwards, as he doth, 
in the plain tracts of eternal goodness, he treads 
firmly and boldly, being secure of the ground he 
goes upon, and is neither ashamed nor afraid of his 
own actions; which being such as Jiis best and 
purest reason approves, have the cheerful euges and 
applauses of his conscience continually echoing and 
resounding after them* And when a man is well 
satisfied that his ways are pleasing to God, he may 
cheerfully expect, that the end and events of them 
will be blessed and prosperous ; he may build upon 
it, that God will first or last express the pleasure he 
takes in his actions, by crowning them with a happy 
success; and that how grievous soever any present 
event of his righteous actions may be, yet there is a 
great deal of righteousness in it, because it proceeds 
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from^e righteous Lord, who loveth righteousness ; 
anil* that ia the winding up of the bottom, that 
which, now seems most grievous will be found most 
beneficial to him. For suppose I have an infallible 
physician, whom I know to be my friend, constantly 
attending on me, and ordering my diet, my physic, 
and my exercise ; : how securely should I live, and 
how cheerfully should I follow all his rales and pre- 
scriptions ! Should he order me a coarse or a distaste- 
ful diet, I should thus conclude with myself: Well, 
I am sure this is for my health; and how nauseous 
soever it be at present, I know I shall be the better 
for it a$ long as I live: and this would render it 
very grateful and palatable. Should he prescribe a 
strong and painful purgative, I should thus conclude : 
Well, this is to remove or prevent a disease that 
will be much more painful than all the present 
gripes and twinges it gives me; and I am sure it 
will have its effect, and set ipe perfectly at ease 
.within a very few moments : and this consideration 
would turn any pain into pleasure. In a word, 
should be impose upon me a toilsome and laborious 
exercise, I should resolve thus within myself :» Welt, 
though I stretch and sweat for it now, I shall cer- 
tainly be the better for it anon, and reap many years 
health and vigour from . my present toil and weari- 
ness ; and this reflection would convert * drudgery 
into a recreation. And yet this is the real case of 
those men, who have entirely denied their own wills, 
to choose and act in subordination to God : for he 
b an infallible physician, and they have made him 
.their friend, by submitting themselves to him, and 
putting their lives and interests in his hands : and 
therefore, since as he is God, and their friend, he 
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cannot butkijow and design what it good ft* them, 
they have all the security in the world* that every 
thing he orders them shall coaduce to their good, 
so long as they follow his prescriptions ; . and that 
he will order them nothing but what they, would 
order &r themselves, if they were but as infallible « 
he i*, and did fully comprehend all his reason : and 
in a . ward* that though this or that event may be 
for the present very troublesoaae in its operations, 
yet, if they do not hinder the effect of it by their 
own; irregularity, it shall certainly conduce to their 
everlasting health and happiness. And under tins 
persuasion, how cheerfully may a man bear up under 
all events, and welcome the worst that tan happen 
to him : for being secure of the infallibility of God's 
skill, and of the sincerity of his kindness to him, be 
hath abundant reason to conclude, that since all 
events ace under God's disposal, he will take ef- 
fectual care, that nothing' shall happen to him: bait 
what is for his good. For while his will is sutyeet 
tp God's, hip condition is a thousand times more *afe 
apd secure, than if God's will were sufcjject to his ; 
because though there be the same benevolence po 
bam in both, yet his will might mislead God'% but 
God's will cannot mislead his. 

And thus I have endeavoured to represent tQ yoM 
the abundant adiwitagps that do arise from? setf-de^- 
nial, Le. from renouncing, our own corrupt will and 
inclination, and entirely submitting ourselves to the 
wittof (Sod ; which are such, one would think, should 
prevail with. any man that doth but love himself, and 
sincerely respect his.own interest* For this is a cer- 
tain truth, and a& much confirmed by experience as 
any maxim in philosophy, that there is no state in 
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own corrupt wii is his la w 5 dot adftei kt. which fee 
cm be miserably whilst he is entirely resigned and 
demoted to the will of God. 

1 III. I now proceed to the third and hut thing prd- 
pooed? which was, to shew you how absolutely ne- 
cessary it is to our eternal happiness, that, in obedi- 
ence to God, we should deny our own will and cor- 
ittpt inclinations : and this will evidently appear, if 
>tw consider* 

- L That the disposal of our happiness is not in our 
4Wn will, but God's. 

8. That the standard of oar perfection is not oar 
own will, but God's. 

3. That the conformity of our nature to oar hap- 
piness consists not in what we wiH, but in what God 
wills. 

4. That the essential acts and ingredients of our 
happiness are not what we will, but what God 
wills. 

1. That the disposal of our happiness is not in dtrr 
own will, but in God's. If we would be everlastingly 
happy, we must comply with that Messed will upon 
which our everlasting Kappfoess depend*; Mid the 
apostle assures us, that eternal Iffe is the gift 6f 
God. If it were in our power to support and defend 
ourselves In a blissful existence to all eternity, tfe 
might with some confidence set up for independent 
ftee-willen, and live at we list ; and after we haVe 
followed the swing of our own corrupt inriifcfetfofts 
In this world, promise to ourselves an eternity *f 
happiness in the other. But, alas ! we are a sort of 
<poor precarious beings* that are beholden to God lor 
every breath we draw, and Itef every tnofhenf bf our 

vol. v. c 
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eari*t*nde amtAiratibn^Wid if> he should withdraw 
fitoiri its /the vital influence of hte providenoe^but for 
thefmnkling-of *n< eye* we should be so far frqrtt 
aDnthaumg happy, that we should vanish into nothing. 
And, therefore if we intend to be happy for ever, it 
is necessary we should submit ourselves to his will, 
upon., whom every moment of our- being depends* 
For when, merely by withdrawing his arm from us, 
be can let us drop into nothing when he pleases; how 
can we hope, when we will not be ruled by him, to 
he upheld by him in a happy being for ever ? Can we 
think that the wise and holy Governor of the world 
will he so regardless of his own authority, as to sus- 
tain and uphold his subjects in their rebellions against 
him* unless* it be with a design to reduce them, or to 
make them everlasting monuments of his vengeance ? 
No, no ; since our being and well-being doth for ever: 
depend upon him* we may build upon it* that either' 
he will be obeyed by us, or that he will not so up- 
hold us, as to encourage us in our rebellion ; and con- 
sequently t that if he doth uphold us for ever, as he 
hath declared he will, it will be with a dreadful pur- 
pose, viz.. to continue us in an everlasting ill-being, 
and hang us up in chains for pyblic spectacles of hi* 
vengeance, that ail his creation may take warning by 
us. Wherefore* if we are resolved to adhere to' our 
own will* in opposition to God's, it is in vain for us 
1 to aspire after a happy being hereafter, unless we can 
find some way to deprive God of the disposal of it, 
and securest in our own powefv For so long as God 
remains the sole, arbitrator of our fate, we most 
make his will ours, or renounce all xmt hopes of hap* 
pines*.' ; ■■ ■ ■* r ■ ■ ■ « 

8. It is -to be cdnsideved, that the standard of our 
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perfection foatfvotiii oWAiwilla^ baiGodV For the 
faculties of e*ery aature being the senses by which 
it perceives 4ad enjoys its o wn happiness, it is impos- 
sitde we should ^ver ' «aJoy n perfect happiness, s* 
long as the faculties >by which we areto enjoy it are 
iielperieeti ♦ Quite therefore? being* a^rational nature* 
alLwhode motions are .under the direction of am up* 
derstandingv and 1 the^ command ■_» of a free-*riH,vi& 
fVanled and designed, for 4 {rational' happiness ; which* 
it is ad impossible for us perfectly to enjoy, whilst our 
rational faculties are out of order y as it is* to* perceive 4 
the pleasures of delicious meats, and sounds, and- 
odours, whilst the sensories of our taste, and smell, 
and hearing are discomposed and obstructed fay any 
bodily disorder. But now, while we follow our own 
will' in contradistinction to God's, our rational nature 
is all over 1 out of tune : for whereas, according to tM 
true order and constitution of our nature, our under* 
standing is to guide our will, and our will to com* 
xnand all our- passions and appetites ; so far forth as 
our will swerves and deflects from God's, it 'goes 
quite toounter to the principles of its own reason and. 
understanding, and subjects itself to the dominion of 
those passions and appetites which it ought to' com-* 
mand; it chooses and refuses by the inclination of 
its < affections, and not by the direction of its reason 
and conscience ; which is the reason of that cfirH war 
there is between the law of its mind and the la w of 
ite member* v » that; is, between its reason and con* 
sbiadce, t^nd) its irrupt lusts and inclinations; ben 
cause wHHq iWi will .takes, part K^gaiost God, U rsidcs 
withl its toqt,*gain$k ita reason aoandiwhilat ifc doth, 
so, it will be so far from being happy, that it will, be 
CfHrtfou*Upl*t waul wit* t itftel£ ' *noVit*i will . add its 
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conscience will be perpetually clashing with one an- 
other. For so long as a man goes against his. rea- 
son, his reason must necessarily go against him, and 
be continually reproaching and upbraiding him, and 
vexing his mind with severe and angry reflections. 
And how can a man enjoy himself, whilst he is thus 
divided ? Or how can he enjoy the happiness of a 
rational nature, whilst he is thus divided from his 
reason, and lives in perpetual variance with it ? A 
body may as soon be at ease whilst its bones are out 
of joint, as a soul whilst its faculties are thus broken 
and divided. If ever we would be happy with pur 
reason about us, we must be all of a piece with our 
reason; that is, our will must be rational, our affec- 
tions must be rational, our actions must be rational,: 
if they are not, our reason will be as much, against 
them, a$ they are against it ; and sp there will be ap 
everlasting broil and mutiny within us. 

TiU therefore we are throughout ,perfectly ra- 
tional,* that is,, till all our faculties are entirely com- 
pliant to our reason, it is impossible we can ever be 
perfectly happy : and though we had power enough 
to defend ourselves from all hurtful impressions 
from without* and to ward off the blows, not only of 
devils and men, but even of God himself ; yet so 
long as our reason and our will, are at variance, our 
will will be a spiteful devil to us, and our reason an 
angry God. . So that while . we are imperfect, you 
see, we cannot be happy ; and while we. follow ,our 
own . will against (xod, we cannot be perfect. For 
to .follow God and right reason, saith the philo- 
sopher is thet same thing ; and to present ourselves, 
saith a far, greater author, a living sacrifice, holy 
and acceptable unto Qod> is our reasonable service* 
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Rom. xiil'l. tftfr the witf of G*d being invariably 
determined in all its choices and reftrsals by the 
infinite wisdom and goodness of his nature, tirast be 
the most perfectly rational will in the world, and as 
such, the standard and pattern of all other wills : 
and therefore, so far as our will doth* deflect from 
his, it must necessarily be imperfect and irrational : 
but while I govern my will by his, and do choose and 
refuse by his commands and prohibitions, I follow 
the pattern of my perfection ; and while I follow his 
Will, Which is a most perfect transcript of his nature, 
I transcribe his perfections into my own. For while 
I am copying 1 his wffl, I am imitating his nature; 
and while I am imitating his nature, I am growing 
into his likehess and resemblance: and when once 
my will is all godlike, and its affections and inclina- 
tions are perfectly conformable to God's, then I am 
perfectly rational, and then shall be perfectly happy. 
For now, as I resemble Ood in his perfections, I shall 
resemble him in his self-enjoyment ; my reason will 
be perfectly satisfied with my will, eveto a£ God's 
reason is with his; and my nature will be a fair and 
beautiful prospect to my understanding, even as God's 
nature is to his. I shall contemplate my own graces 
with' a transcendent pleasure and delight ; and while 
r alternately turn my eyes Upon God and myself, 
and compare grace with grate, and beauty with 
beauty, 1 shall feel, as he doth, a heaven of content 
and joy springing up in my bosom. Thus by deny- 
ing our own -will, you see, and submitting t6 God's, 
wnicli is the standard of our perfection, we nattirally 
grow up Into blessedness : whefea^J by following our 
xmi\ wills, in oppoeitidn W GodV, we fatally sink 
into wretchedness ahd misery! >M 
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1 8. It is'tolso to hi consideted,thit the conformity 
of our nature to our happiness consists Hot in wh&t 
WeSril, but in what God wills. To make us blessed, 
it is not only necessary that there Should be bli&ftfl 
objects fdfc US to enjoy, fait that out mind* should 
agrte with, and be contetnpered to thfem : fot un- 
less we are 'affected suitable to the worth and excel- 
lency of them, all the objects of heaven cannot make 
*us happy. For as delicacies are grateful only to 
delicate palates, and music td musical ears, so the 
glorious entertainments of the world to cofrie are h 
heaven only to heavenly minds : for tb dwell with a 
God, whom I do not love, and to be confined to 
a society of spirits, whose tempers I am averse to; 
to be put upon exercises against which I have afi 
antipathy, would be a tedious constraint, instead of 
a Tree enjoyment : so that before ever heaven can 
be a heaven to me, my mind must be tuned and 
adapted to its joys and beatitudes. And this is not 
to be effected by following our own will, but God's : 
for our will, as it stands in opposition to God's, Is 
either a sensual or a devilish one, or both ; and it is 
either covetousness or luxury, which are the lusts 
of the flesh, or pride or malice, which are the lusts 
of the spirit, that sway and determine it in all its 
choice? and refusals; both which are as repugnant 
to the heavenly enjoyments, as light is to darkness* 
or one contrary to another. 'For between a spiritual 
heaven and a carnal mind, a diving frgaveti and a 
devilish : tnitld, there is an irteconcileable distance ; 
knli fBr 'sUch'a mind to live happily upon such 'a * 
heaven, is as impossible in the nature of the thing, 
as it is for a hungry wolf to fill his* belty with syllo- 
gisms, or to s&tisfy its? appetite upon a lecture of 



l*ftW>J*y- ^y^^/P^m i Mfe t giy^ wpy.to our 
PPfTMrt wig ^4 ^cli^^q^.yre 4o cont^t a^.ppUr 
JB«*y ,^,h<^w v flpd 49 y^>i^^ li?s, r f* JPW>PP%- 
Sfjas , pur , ojfp,, minds, with an unpl^cable . ay^rsioji tp 
all its joys ^an4 beatitudes. We take ap : effectual 
course : to .fintidote our souls against true happiness, 
and to secure. our minds from being ever touched 
£nd affected with the divine and spiritual t pleasurqp 
of the world, to come. So that if we ^re stiljl resolved 
$0 take part with our own wicked will against Gfo$, 
we were best t*ke our pleasure while we mayjbu^rp 
it,, wtyik we live among these sensitive eqj oyment^, 
that suit with- our brutish appetites, and affections^: 
for when v^e go henqe into the spiritual world, that 
will be. like a barren wilderness to us, inhere we s^hajl 
fiqd nothing to live upon, but be forced to pjne *^iy 
a long .eternity under a desperate hunger ancLfhs- 
tsatisf^ption. Rut; if we heartily resign up ourselves 
to God, and, prostrate our wills to his, we s^all t^arp- 
by qi*c&ly acquire a heavenly frame and, djspositicfl. 
For Che propep business of all thos^ dirties he requires 
lit our handfS, is to. dress, *an4, prepare o,ur soufc^r 
heaven and make us meet to be partakers qf\ffce 
inheritance /qf the saints in light. . It is by th^e 
that he carves and, polishes qx&. natures^ puts q$ tye 
roughnesses and unevennesees of pur tejqiper^^d 
squares; us into fit materials for tfye h^eavepty bid- 
ing; For .this is the will qf God, .saith the apostle, 
even our sanctification^ l,Thess. iv. 3.» r) that is A tip* 
purging our nature from all its avers jqn ^nd pepqg* 
nancy to the blessedness of heavep, an£ the inlawing 
it. with all those divine, dispositions ^lejreip our, cop- 
jformity witfc heaven ,con^ftt* :, for sp our $avipur 
explains it, John x& 50 p: I kpoty thflt his command- 
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iMtt fe^aMwftog ;l«h*lis) «tyfe whht te 
jmodftiisl thai teddr ^ q>fi&riple>df everlasting JbAeto* 
edaess^ that ttf » the charity iandhinB*ty;tke Hgh^ 
±we«wiajHfctenrpeiren^ 

ke^wbmandd, fwirieh ilo Mteapear jour mi^4fl to the 
hearady ' Mate,* and by .which) w£ 'are to < relish the 
jqfsi and 'ptee&res ctf.it for ever./ . For it is these id** 
tuefc'that do neonate our appetites to heaven ; and 
Without thesa, our souls cm no more relish .the joys 
of it, tiia&dtrt palate dm sweetmeats while it is over* 
flowed* wit*i gall.< Unless therefore we will deny ear 
Wtttfpt iHtt ! ted affections, and submit ottrsetres to 
God;it [ is ftonsense for us to talk of going to heaves: 
fer H&Lvtrh itself Without a heavernly disposition to 
retisk it, & fi tastek&s add inspid thing'; and it few 
£*&ibte w please * Wind mad with the beauty *f coi 
tetU^; laall m* derf mart wkh a^omort ctf music* as td 
^rtttiiytt'Vicidu^tolnd with^t# diving and spiritual 

^Hpmi.'*-'-'*''^ ::[ ■* ■■■»•■-■ — •> - '■'-■ 

" 4i And'hwtJy, It is to be cbttsidered, that the es4 
setftfel aotfc ttod> ingredients iof bur happiness are not 
whit tfe Will, but what God wills. It is a great mfe* 
tak*, to imagine that the happiness of man consists 
id external possessions, or in being, seized of a great 
pteifty of ' outward < goods^ *f any kind whatsoever, 
whether the^ be earthly of heavienty. It is not pod- 
tesaingt the outward goods of this world, bat the en- 
joying tttemj ihato ihakes any man happy 3 and if I had 
*U t^ World in my possession, no Otero of k could 
gpJinto m^ toap$*ness,that| justwhatl enjoy; all the 
re*Vwofctfcl tie Kkp the possession of a great- mountain 
ef^arid^which I could neither eat» nor drinh, nor <ap- 
ply to any *of my fields en eonvenienoiest : so that the 
pdtessiont of -outward goods is good only as it is in 
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wW^iiartfa^th^^ Ljrabpo* 

sedgid nf Ah^mrfdu ifijiita^ om* ate* 

tionfe/tbati*gg:^ie^^ 

oft iby applying i tfcemitotbc ntedsiited f ciun?amegudas 
of! out riature, and by the xtmteti t and satiafadaon red 
take in the lappiicAtioxL, / 1 Sol thai. i» ;abort duri hapt 
piness ia not in the goods that ire without «s» bufein 
the enjoy D&ebt erf. them that is within usa <that ,ia* j» 
ttose acta ctfi firuUaonJjjL which we feel dtod perceive 
them- vAAdtbie, if fire jtoere possessed, o€all ; thesp 
ottaatf&gaodft ,thbt hfeayen abounds with* they, f?mld> 
signify ^nothing £6, ou? happiness, unless >we - ted > W 
imt^;ei^intfnt. x>f then*; #nd. t?y p?op?r acte ,uf 
fruition i/did tpfltfl jaftdj fKffc&we ,thw beauty ,apd , iter 
light&ityttae* I Sto tkat/att tie ,hatpfp*w^>iflo$it s$»J ^ ttuM| 
heaven jOD<fliithjcaai afford its* » imteediatdffilodgpd 
Joioua^wfc acts, iof t>eiyOytoeati; (i WAtbput .which,. i^U 
ther the possession of wealth and honour uppPiftajjth, 
nor ofi tbeitreaaacfc etf Godl aadisatat* aadia&gej* in 
fcaaven, earn mpjui ua in the kafcfctkegrge toappjr. i Since 
therefore p*rhafr>ii«*a fe4» immediatglyJodgediW 
out own tttfte, t itwiU J^eB(ca coce^ajily^Maw, that 
those acts by which the goods of hsaveniare &>>b* 
efigoyedafe theAcfc of our i future happiness, Mohr 
thajchiefest good*, of; JieaMeo being) Gb^ >a*d saint* 
asd aflgekidfld ouradvia ^ the dhiefeit happi^ear of 
betive* taust equriatinitbaae acta fcy Which, (Sod, and 
taints, and angels, and rourselves ace enjoyed: aod by 
what tacts can theri&be epjoytf d, hut by godly* saintly* 
aadr angelical tones? Ifciaby woirihip and Contempla- 
tion, fay love iand inriutiolv by dependence add sub- 
jection; that God is to ke enjoyed by>us 9 it is by cha* 
rity and righteousness* by modesty and peaceable- 
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ness> by submission and condescension* tfeat saints 
aiid angels are; to be enjoyed by us ; it is by prtidenofe 
and moderation, by fortitude, temperance, and hu- 
anility, that we ourselves are to be enjoyed by us ; 
and therefore if. when we go into eternity, we carry 
with us a mind and will habituated to these beatific 
actions, these acts are the sum and substance of God's 
will and law. Whilst therefore we take part with 
our own will against God's, we act quite counter to 
our own happiness, and go contrary to all the acts of 
pur heavenly fruition and enjoyment. For that 
which God designs in all his commands is to educate 
and train up our nature for heaven, to discipline and 
exercise it in the beatifical acts of the heavenly life ; 
that so, when it is advanced from this school 'of pro- 
bation to the university of happiness, it may be in- 
structed i a the language, and naturalized to the ex- 
ercise of it;, that it may be predisposed and habitu- 
ated to love and dependence, to charity and right- 
eousness, and all those beatifical acts by which hea- 
ven is eiyoyed, so that while we follow his will, we 
are learning to enjoy heaven, and perfecting ourselves 
in the acts of our everlasting fruition ; that so, when 
we go from hence to take possession of the goods 
above, we may. be perfectly versed in the enjoyment 
pf them, and have the skill and ability to make a 
happy use of them for ever. Whereas ori the con- 
trary* while we follow our own corrupt will and iib- 
clinationa, we do not only not learn these blessed acts 
of fruition, but we learn the quite contraries. In- 
stead <tf learning to enjoy God by love and adoration, 
we learn how to divide ourselves eternally from him, 
by contracting enmity to him, and a profane con- 
tempt of his majesty. Instead of learning to enjoy 
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saints raid angel* fey 4harity^ 
leana how ia banish oUrsdvcs 1 from their society, by 
contracting malarious a&d dishonest ftfolinrftions* in 
a word, instead of learning to ^njoy ourselves by hu- 
mility and temperance, wekam how to be ourown 
devils and tormentors, by contracting pride and an 
imlhnited propension to bodily pleasures ; by -which 
means we shall at last render our nature? not otoly 
impotent, but also irreconeileable to all these blessed 
acts of our future happiness, and' so utterly disable 
ourselves from enjoying heaven, that it would be a 
real grievance to us to be forced to endure it. For 
when, by thus following my own wicked will, I have 
contracted a deep and inveterate aversion to all those 
beatifical acts by which heaven is enjoyed, I have ail 
antipathy against heaven in my nature ; and so long 
as this continues, heaven must be a torment to me, 
instead of a fruition : and if when I go from hence 
into eternity, I should be admitted into heaven, with 
this prevailing aversion to- the beatifical acts of it; I 
should be so far from enjoying it* that I should loathe 
it, and rather choose to banish myself from it for 
ever, than to be confined to a condition so unsuitable 
to my nature. Whilst therefore I am running from 
God, after my own will, I am running from heave*? 
and if I do not stop, the sooner shall run myself to'« 
distance from it, as immense and iireconcileabte: a* 
that which separated Dives from Abraham's bosottK 
And thus you see how indispensably necessary* 
ttpon all these accounts, self-denial is, in order to otir 
futurd happiness. Henci then, let us >all be per- 
suaded to renounce our corrupt wMl and affections; 
and resign up ourselves to the government of GoiH 
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and further, to niote you hereunto, I beseech you 
krieffly to consider With me these four things [: 

I. That in itself this is the most just and equitable 
thing ydii ean do. 

' - 2. That in this consists the Kfe and substance of all 
your Religion. 

- 3;-ThM thss is the great hinge upon which your 
safety and security depends. 
Ui *. That in this you d6 the most effectually consult 
ymir trwh interest: 

~ K iI a Tfcat id detiy yatir own wills, and i*esign up 
fSfokehre* to the government of Ged, is in it6elf the 
ftftfttr ju& atid equitable thing you can do. For all 
y^^W^rt^artd fkcUlties are GocTs by an unalienable 
right &ttd property J your understanding is his, and 
jtoufr'Wiirfr'his, attd all your powers of action are 
thfcbitths and products of his fruitful will and al- 
iW^ht^'g6bdiieSs. And if it be thus, We must neces- 
sfirfty tie ' Obliged to Object ourselves to him, and 
pft^rfeie btir tfffi^ arid all the powers of action at 
hit* ftet: f If thtti' wtf are his,'as we itiust be 1 , if We 
ilfc madfcfby fifth; what ftave we io do to dispose of 
<Hrf^V« J e<mtrtCry to bis* Will dnd pleasure? With 
wMi cbhkrr cyf justice can I thoose what he com- 
mfadtf tae'ttf tefttee, when my power of choosing is 
M*;'bndhehAth a fkr'ittbre undoubted right to it, 
tftaii I haVi to the dothes on my back? When he is 
thfe fttfprfem* proprietor of that will wherewith I 
dhoos6; 'frith what* conscience can I vote with it 
against him, or give away any of my choices and 
eA&tiam ' frotol him ? : What is this, but to embezzle 
Ay mhM^tf'gbotts, and alienate his property from 
hi* use aiid-seWtofe? 1 Remember, O maw! in every 
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mcke^ch^ thajt .tfcqij inake^tfiou gives* . a *a y. 

thyself firqp^hy jfefc WW* and dost. sapi^egiouMjr 
rpb, Crpd of 'the fruits of , his pwn icreatipq, apdi must 
one day expect to render a dreadfqVftrcouftt toJ*i** 
for ieverjr c^j^tfrpu, ha$fr &Y£n *way frppa f Wip, and 
for every thought, and word, and action, whfch tfom 
bast prgswped to dispone of .contrary to his. { qrd{rs : 
for thou hast no more right to give away tbysql&iQF 
any of thy choices and actions, from God, iaad c^nst 
no more justify thyself for so doing, than thou bft?t 
to sejl away thy landlord's fee-simple, or to entail this 
inheritance on thy children. Ajfid before ypq JPftta 
tpo bold with God's property, or presume to, (}ispp$$ 
of £1? £QO(te ft you* pleasure, you were t^,copsiffc^ 
$eriou$ly whp^ • jf ou hayp to deal with ; that y#u b^d 
npt to ^9 wfth a bffing $tat i$ to t# teqtojref}; out,#f 

lwtwit^^ r G^ J^M* ^«fently ^ffsftteiOf ypjffi 
ynjust iisurnatio^s, $pd ^bu^da^a^.jtp .^ffligg 
them; tbat is ^jei^fiHS o£% qjyn rjjg^|s.ftfld prppsf^ 
ties, has a ^d^ep reseAtm^pt ojf aU, r yo^r ityjuriow inn 
vasions of them, and #1 a^gljty,arm; to ^sse^taj^^ 
vindicate them, : An$,wheq ypu Jhayje consifter^f}, 
this, then alienate your choices from him, if^rpu ctypp * 
but ip th^npeap tineas you will apsyver ( ,thc; ( ir^ 
justice pf it at thje tribunal 9^ God, have p ,flpr$ ,h<^fl 
y9U idisp^/of ypj^Lves^nj^y ty .hi* ,0^$? t kfffe 
as ^Jtyrt. ^tplw^on, he should $$# day,^si}9*B /$ 
yoii cpij^rary t^ypur wiO, to ^rl^t%,^eiy < fl^l 

, $. Cpns^CT that, ip ^hfc ^yiflg j^. F^WWBfe 
ourselves tp ^od , j^oiifisto; t ^e |tf ^^fU(^89lM^pf^ {#, 
all our religion, , >For/i*b#j8 i^lj^pp f .bi»t^a reftglfy 
tion, a tying or binding fast men's minds and wills to 



Gjod& it is the bond of *mr allegiance to the throne 
ofheamvby which we oblige ourselves to be God'a 
subjects, and resign up our wills and all our powera 
o£ action to his government : and in this, as I shewed 
you, conswts self-denial. . For when once we havje 
mastered our own self-will, and conquered its obsti- 
nacy, and persuaded it to yield up itself to the will 
of God, then is his glorious empire set up in our souls;, 
then he is crowned our sovereign Lord,. bis kingdom, 
is, come into us, and we may cry, Hallelujah,Jbr the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth. But. till once oiuv 
religion bath tied our souls to God, and obliged our 
will .to renounce all other lords, and submit * to his 
empire, k is only a name, an empty show and for- 
mality of religion ; it is a religion without a religioq, 
or a bond without a tie ; that is, it is downright nou~ 
sense, and a contradiction to itself. And what shows 
or professions soever we may make of religion, how 
zealous or forward soever we may be in the external 
acts of it, it will all signify nothing to us, .unless 
there be a prostrate will and a resigned heart- at the 
bottom. For this is the alpha and omega, the cor- . 
ner and the top stone of religion ; and to pretend re- . 
ligion without this, is to pretend loyalty in open acts 
of rebellion. And indeed, could religion consist with 
a rebellious will, the Devil himself might very fairly; 
pretend to it : for that which makes him a devil is > 
nothing but his own boisterous self-will, that is con- 
tinually struggling and lifting up itself against God- 
And hence Belial is the Devil's name, which signifies 
without yoke: and accordingly, the children, of .Be- 
lial are described to be such as do altogether breqk 
tktyok*> outburst the bond* of the Lord, Jer. y. 5. 
and osN&i. children qf disobedience, Eph. ii. 2, be- 
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ca^s^'lik^'thei^fttfe^Befiai; tHey are< impatient of 
resttalrft,' and ' XliH ' heathen to nb la^, but that of 
their bwii'ttouncftess sefe/wriB. > • 

Sb for ' aiHe fhose rnett fifom being truly religious, 
whose Wills are divided fitom God's, that they are in 
BeVaTs predicament, 'unyoked from the divine go* 
verriirtent, and their wills are in a strict confederacy 
with ttte Devil. And hence the prophet Samuel; 
speaking of Saul's rebellion against God, tells him,' 
that rebellion is ds the fin of witckctqfi,' 1 Sam. 
7&iy&&. that is, rebellion' against God is an implicit 
cttftfeticisacy with the Devil, even as witchcraft is an 
illicit ofie 1 .' For the Devil being the prince and 
ringleader of the rebel elation, whoever isets up his 
wiH against God does thereby renounce his allegi-> 
aride : tcT heaven, and, like a false recreant, joins 
hatid* wfcth the Devil in rebellion against his Maklr. 
And whilst a man's Soul doth thus clasp wills with" 
the Devil, and conspites with him in* his rebellion 
agaih&t he&veh, what' impudent hypocrisy is it for 
him : to pfctend to religion? Wherefore, either let us ' 
be so modest for the future, as hot to ptetend to re- 
ligion or any of those blessed hopes it sets before us ; 
or let Us i resolve to he so honest to our' pretension^ 
as to deny ourselves; and resign up our wills to God. ' 
Fok* while our* will iand God's dre divided and se^a- 
rated, iand de> Sn any instance tread antipodes to each 
other, all our pretence of Religion is a shameless cheat; 
which, when it Corned to be examined at the tribunal ' 
of God; wiB befouwd a mere paint and artificial com-* 
ptexlon daubed upon a black? and devilish nature. 

». >CfoMder> thbt iipoft our denyitag ourselves, and 

* * 

resigning' our wffls to €fod> depends all bur safety and 
secm-ity. » P6r ! if Ood be against us, all the powers 
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of heaven and earth cannot secure us; because his 
Mil hath mr infinite* power conjoined with' it; that, 
flke hn irresistible torrent, bears down all oppositions; 
and- sweeps evtery thing before it that stands' in its 
fifty. To what purpose then should such iropotettt 
things as we set up our wills against His? Can you 
erer hope to prevail against him, or to force hk nk 
rirfghty will into a compliance with yours? Oird op 
yourselves, like men, and I will demand of you in the 
name of God, Have you an arm like God, or can jrou 
thunder with a voice like him ? Are ye able to with- 
stand the whirlwind of his power, or to shelter your 
heads against the storms of his Vengeance? Alas ! ho} 
d feather in the air may sooner stop a thundeftblt 
that comes roaring down from the dodds; thrift y<Nt 
can the course of that almighty will, which' ddth 
whatsoever it pleases both rn'Jieaven and earth : arid 
if so, with what safety can you toppofte your ittipdteht 
will to it, or how can you expect to prosper iri sueh 
an unequal contention ? Since' therefore- God doth so 
infinitely outmatch you, and it is infallibly certtfin 
that first or last he will be too hard for you, all that 
is left to your choice is, whether you will db hW 
Wfll, or suffer it; whether ycta will obey his coniJ 
mknds, or endure his infilctibns : for dne of these 
you must do ; but which' of the two, is left to you* 
dwn election. If you think it more eligible to btfey. 
what God hath enjoined, than to endure what he 
will inflict, you may, by choosing the former, ettr* 
nfiily secure yourselves from the latter? for, besides 
that such is the generous goodness of God's nature, 
sfii it will not permit him to tfcatnple upon' the pros- 
trate, nor to deny flrfr quarter to such at lay down 
their arms, and freely Wrrender themselves to his 
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will and disposal; betides this, I say, upon the satis* 
faction whiob faia awn Son hath mode for the sins of 
titt.woridi ha hath obliged himself, by a puWic grant 
and promise of mercy, to receive ua into his favour 
and protection, upon our unfeigned submission to 
him, and to treat us graciously, notwithstanding all 
our past rebellions, as if we had been for ever per- 
fectly, loyal to him, and had neither in thought, nor 
word, nor deed, offended him. 80 that now, if we 
Witt heartily submit our wills to him, he cannot let 
loos&his power on us, without forfeiting his truth, and 
doing violence to the perfections erf his own nature. 
But, notwithstanding all the goodness of his own 
natwet and all the virtue of that propitiation that 
ha. hath made for our sins, this is a law which het 
Will never dispense with : " I will see that my crea- 
'* lure* shall obey me, or feel me, that they shall con* 
form to my will, or sink under my vengeance ; and 
if they will be so desperate as to refuse the former, 
H all th0 powers of heaven and earth shall not secure 
" them from the latter/ 9 If therefore you are sot 
abandoned of all reason,, as to think it more eligible. 
to suffer the. will of God than to obey it, you must 
even take what follows: for, as sure as God is in 
heaven and you upon earth, you shall one day feel 
the weight of his arm, if you do not freely surrender 
yourselves to his will and disposal But before you 
do so, for your soul's sake, consider once more what 
a terrible election you are making ; that it is the un- 
quenchable wrath of the everliving God that you 
are throwing yourselves upon* a wrath that will im- 
print itself upon every faculty of your nature, and 
be dropping like burniqg sulphur upon your souls 
far ever, . . An4 *t aftpr you hpve considered this, 
vol. v. D 
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you will fetfll; adhere to your desperate aptiam,>the 
L&rd ^have^ mercy upon your sotkls ! '■•■■•* * 

4: And lastly, Consider, that tf> there were no 
obligation to this duty , or no danger in the contrary*; 
yet in thus denying ourselves, and resigning our will* 
to God, we do the most effectually consult our own 
interest. For God, being infinitely happy in his own 
perfections, and deriving all pbssibte satisfaction firom 
his Own self-sufficiency, cannot be supposed to desire 
any thing for himself without himself; and being 
perfectly exempted from all want and indigence, by 
the infinite fulness of his being, he can have nothing 
of envy or malice in his nature v which are/ weak 
And impotent passions, that do always -spring oat of 
a sense -of need and insufficiency, and are utterly in- 
consistent with a state of perfect fultieSs and beati- 
tude/ '^inoe therefore in his outward admiaistra- 
tiohtf lie «an ? have no selftends* to serve upon his 
tifefttuass,' and since he can have no principle of 
etfvtyor itfalice towards them in Ws nature* it hence 
rieJce^rily. follows, that in ruling and governing 
thfefts lie Can have 1 no other design upon them, but 
to do them good, and make them like himself, i.e. 
perfectly 3uqppy< So that God's end and ours i* al- 
ways the same ; we would be happy, and God would 
have H9 so to<S «nd ourselves cannot aim at bur ftap- 
p/iness more heartily and sincerely than' he does; all 
* the difference therefore between him and us is about 
the means and way to our happiness : we are for one 
way, a$d he is for another ; we think the way to our 
happinesd is* tfr Rv& in all ungodliness and worldly 
hurts? and he thinks the way to it is to live soberly > 
righteously y akd godly in this present world, So 
that the whole 1 dispute between God and us, se far 
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a&Nteasontis concerned in it, depends upon this, whe» 
ther God be in the right, or. ourselves; whether 
we are not deceived in choosing this way, or God 
be not deceived m prescribing, the contrary. If We 
have any reason to think that we are wiser than 
God, or do better understand the way to our own 
happiness; then it must be acknowledged, that in 
refusing God's way, and choosing our own, we do ad-i 
risedly consult our own interest: but this is such a 
supposal, as, I believe, never entered into any man's 
sober thoughts. And if we have all the reason in 
the wovid to conclude, not only that God is wiser 
than/ we, but that, whereas we are extremely short* 
sighted, and apt to be imposed upon with glistering 
show* and appearances, he hath such a full .compret 
hensibri-of all things, as that he cannot be deceived j 
then we may be <sure* that when we forsake our 
own way, and follow ?God?s> we cannot be misled, but 
at every step 4 must be tending directly to our town 
happiness. • . For if God cannot be deceived, and we 
may, it is cfertain* that whenever our way to ^happi- 
ness lies contrary to his, he is in the rights and, we 
are in the Wrong; and consequently* that when. we 
forsake Ins 1 way ^ to follow our own, we go from bap* 
piness to misery- 

Is it likely that we should know what belongs*, to 
human nature* and the ordering and regulating its 
affections and actions? that we .should understand 
the just bounds and measures where it. is to be rer 
strained, and' where indulged, better than tjie God 
that formed and composed it ? And if it be not, as 
doubtless it is not, were we not much better resign 
dor ^flb to his government, than to live at our own 
disposal? For he desires to gmqm us for no other 

d2 
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reasoo r l>ui? because, he, J^ 

better than'Ourselvje$?*5te sees, that we sre p, ?Qrt ( pf 
blind and precipitant creature .tha^.qciust unavpid T 
ably; stumUe into eternal ruin* if we follow our, own 
wills ;: and therefore he would fain retrieve us out of 
our own hands, that so, having the sole disposal of 
us himself, .he may conduct us safely to happiness. 
And when he intends as kindly to us as we can to 
ourselves, were we not better follow his wisdom than 
our own folly? He knows that our self-love wity.|Jif) 
the effect prove, self-hatred to us, if it be not mofl£- 
rated and directed by a better and wiser Ipve : apd 
therefore he would have it under the 4ir£Ctjon of hj& 
which is the best and wisest love in th^iyprjd. tie 
desires to have the government of our f will up^n $q 
other account, hut only that he might jdstermine .pfl 
its. choice to our happiness; apd requires { ou? hearts 
of us merely for this end* that he might fijl t))em 
with peace, and rest. He. knows that our perfection 
and happiness lies in, compliance with oup duty,, in 
piety And justice, mercy and humility; and ( that out 
of the free and, constant, sprightly and vivacious ex- 
ercise of those virtues, arises all pur heaven, both here 
and hereafter:, and knowing this, that .tender love 
he bears us, that mighty concern he hath for oijr ivel- 
£ure, makes him thus urgent aqd importunate with 
us in his demands of our duty : for he regards ,our 
duty bo farther than it tends to . our gopd ; and va- 
lues each. act of our obedience by what it contribute 
to our happiness. He affects not to burden us w^ith 
unnecessary impositions : all that he requires of up 
is what our interest requires ; which ,is, so dear, and 
precious to him, that he will ..dispense ; yvith nothing 
that is necessary to prorpote and secure it ; and it is 
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tto^o&'lfe >^'^ becbuse he 

&itobt/wfthotit relearifcg t^ 1 from tmi- obligation to 
tie haftyy. Why then riiotdd We dfcsire (t) fooMsh 
tirgrftiifes thit Ware !) to be released from the yoke 
6f his government ? or how fcan we count it liberty 
to be loosed from an infinite goodness, that is con- 
ducted by infinite wisdom and power ? For whatso^ 
eve* my blind hists and passions may dictate, my 
reason assures me, that the greatest privilege that 
belongs to £ creature is to be under the government 
of ObdJ Serad that if he should release me from my 
stibjectioh to his will, by a dispensation under the 
bftiad geal <ff tifeaven, atid give me ten unlimited B* 
c^nce t6 ' If Ve as I list, promising never tor be dis- 
tfte&s&l w&h' m6 inclre; or to take any farther* cogtti* 
23n& of iiiy : actions, the best and wfeest thing i 
cotild dtt Tot 4n(y^elf^ouldb6 to resign back 1 myself 
fo Tils jgpW&ntfcent, arid surrender up ' niy blind : and 
precipii&ht toll to his MOst \Vise and gracious* idisji*. 
sal/' Andif hfe'shotdd tefltee ttf re-admit the to his 
goverhtbebt!, arid' ' abandon nid fbr ever to tny 'dwii 
self-will, I shotild be the most forlorn soul on this 
side helf: 1 shotald hot kndw what to do, no* whMh 
way to tiri-h rtfysetf ; : bitf be forced to wafoder 1 ih a 
dark wikterh&*i t*ithWit beitag -fever able to discover 
any- cert&iti tyiithwijr to' fo^ ttappiness; ' But so lotag 
as Tain tt<iaet ij tfe t g6v'ertimbiit bf Cfod, lam-sure I 
atfi 'Atfe^tthd Whilst Mtow hik all-wfaci and most 
griaicitoas Witf, ! fafoW thdt'I am gbforg to a happy 
etrf; Ori&'tiliik howttotigh «oeV^r my Wtty to, itwfll 
bring fti^t^Caxlaan; Whatrthferi rtomittsibut that 
from ' hettcfeforth w6 titteHy deriy ' trtirsfelvea;* renounce 
rmr torniiit Wills ^dinBltitftio^&nddieirftrily As 
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sign ourselves to the will of God ; which hath no 
other design* upon %ts 9 but* to (dp jus ©K>4» Jo ra ^ e an d 
advance our degenerate natures, and conduct ui 
through the kingdom of grace into the kingdom of 
glory. 
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1 JOHN III. 7. 

Little children, let no man deceive you : he that doeth right- 
eousness is righteous, even as he is righteous. 

A HESE words are a short and plain resolution of 
that grand case, viz. how a man may know whether 
he be in a state of grace and favour with God ; or, 
which is all one, whether he be a good man and a 
good Christian. The Gnosticks, against whom St. 
John particularly directs this Epistle, placed all right- 
eousness and goodness in certain pretended illumi- 
nations, which had nothing in them but certain swell- 
ing words of vanity, and, like gilded bubbles, were 
blown up with wind, and filled with mystical non- 
sense. And though in their lives and manners they 
were a reproach and scandal, not only to religion, 
but even to human nature ; yet merely on the ac- 
count of these their own wild dreams, they vaunted 
themselves to be the only elect and favourites of 
God ; and imagined themselves advanced to that de- 
gree of perfection, as that they were above all law, 
and freely dispensed with under the broad seal of 
heaven to live as they listed, and to wallow in riot 
and voluptuousness. Against these wild men the 
apostle here seems to forewarn his little children : 
Suffer not these vile deceivers to impose upon your 
faith this their damnable error, viz. that by receiving 
their highflown mysteries and pretended revelations 
you shall, without any more ado, be constituted per* 

D 4 
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Qtadijhpwp l^assiH^iou^ithju^fee, m&&?> wiy** 
nigk&m*j' «(«flRWflt'i» *ight»w* <pf whomj oust 

t^ftm^diitfOHntfd. ...f-tci-.r. -, » • f..i,; -.hi-; 

L(fo ( ^«)PWecptVW!<tf.wWwlv argument* J shatt enr 
dw^thss^wo .things; 

I ik Tft dww, you . trip*, it is to do ; righte^usnesSi ip 

^j{ r , : Wj^,;thjit righteoas dojog is, which in ,{he, 
»^,flf Ghjdstiaaijy, constitutes us righteous men t r, ■.-.- 
L.J. l^at]it,ift..tQ do righteousness in general J : 
qBgjper,,itti's to gjv* to every one his, .due A or, to-.jWn 
^jun^i^d^urselves, and tq aft thft w!or;M,,whfitfHy 
^fer^owing froja the state of fluj,uatur^, and, ifip, 
tpos,, and, circumstances wherein we i age pAaqe& ; 
i¥> ftiiJatftgda, to o>:Pghte9ysness l is i [the 1 sMin 1 

q?(f^9n.w4*h«iiW*ol9 duty of, man. ; /Th^xightr, 
epuftrafln thei^ojrft.of.the man, $haXdo|th, righteous*. 
qes£ i%, iij, ,#« , sense ;of *he ; tejjt, one that demeans, 
himse|£ so, ,as in the judgment of right reasop he 
<SHJh* to, dp* towards; Gfld, himself, and all the. w<?rld : 
th^)j, Jop^ng. uponihjmsejf under th,e .relation of Gpd's 
q^ture ;( an4 pensioner, dotfc. .freely render him «U 
thajt homage, and reverence, and love* and gratitude, 
and^trust,, aad adoration,, that are owing to so. great 
a. Creator. , and; so liberal ,a JJenefactor :■ . one thpt, > 
considering the frame, of his, own nature, how he iB; 
com^unded^ contrary principles, yip, spirit, and 
ti$? Y l)MWM*8 A sensej.exerciaes himself in all those 
hujDBffjpijjrjtuies^ which eonsisf.jn the dominion of 
nlP .^fflPP^i BWpipte* 9f reason, over. hig. sensitive, 
Pf^^jvi, W>M}#Wi -Such as patience and equa- 
nignjfy, . f pqurage and roeeknese, temperance and 




godd l 6^' bad * ^a^rt^fit^'w*ei4rif;'' l *h* ietffcriee^tff 
human virtue and vice consists. -4tf''a°#&df l 'thV 
righteous h>dn ii ^a^ wU'Mi^iaerirtg Ms fe^i^a 
circumstances, and relation&^tt 'the^worWl' beha^es^ 
hftnself in thfth atf as' riglH reasdh^ctn^etft and 
obliges him ; that, as he is a member of humatf &# 
defy; bdMtftai heatrty ^ood'-'wilt to (he Vftole^corpo- 
ration'bf Wattkifad", thai 1 is courteous- : ario* affi«W 
peaceable and ^eotatleseetiftihg'J' tongsufferin^ a\id 
retaiy* fc> fergrvfc}' that is gratefafc to> those 1 tWffp 
whottf He'h'afli'rtcfeJitedgottai fltfd, so far^as W ha«P 
opportunity i#<re»dy fo tio J goob* to 'dtMV'/'tWal 'i*> 

ju*tQild ; h^n«tWWs Palings' iMt'Heirt^ <#Lmei 
eVe*^ "imWT Verfe-'good, tftid tokhtml tnktittest H&sok 
to 'fhtf'fednt&rk DefoeVes 1 etibf on* ; fctf-lfe So^'thaV 
whetr life sees* a'fauR/KJ'reidy'to'exteuse'it, 1 <mtf 
wlkfe he ' dihfldt; ' silehfl?- "bewails ahd "lamemVW^ 
that as a' subject, 1 is ' loyal "aiW^bWle^t^ft'hfe 1 &#e- r 
riofsjfend as a ; Superior • W ca'refWI t^f the' flo^gobtf 1 ,' 
and jusi and' Benlgri tdVartls afl'ltfsWeriortV'tmW 
as'-a' fttfier; 1 toves" hrs ; fchHdren,^iot«ly tott H^s^jP 
educates then*,' attd is provident ftr their happrnfes 1, 
both here* and hereafter ; thai! &s : a chfld.'reVe^cW 1 
his parents, and is read/ to eomftrt ^nd* assist tlfeni' 
ihnheir^-ireedsy and 1 inafl Ifewfol thftigs ^V Wider' 
them a ' cheerfal 1 obedience* that as" ' i • hnsht(nd< '# 
fcfadtO his wife,' cbtiipas^tofiate'ik) her'*Wi^h'lHes , , ,, 
and eaty to be -Arftrttrtfed' by Her 1 ; tmtti a* 'a" tWfl, is*' 
modest itfhet'MiSviduTi'ctirefiil anil Wgtttiit mfcer' 
faWfly^AMt'idWeAid^Nic^mle to^Wie iWffbf he^Htfe 1 - 
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$^gfcp£,a;iRW. nil* thia«tet$*f thteg* tJm*fct*> if 
gfpfl t! wiU B^t ( allaw,4he lowest (fegr^e of our per* 
^p^opitp be. good, neither can he the highest t for 
qpr.ii^pperfnjguent ibesqg. gradual^ theire j most of ;neJ 
Sp?sijby be a* first degree before thete can be a second ; 
aji4 ; tt^ecefcre, if God' allows not the first, h£ mist 
Ipcthe.^aTne reason disallow the second of the sane 
to^V ai^d so on from the third to the highest degred 
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ternal principle, which in the sense of thte law con- 
stitutes us righteous, must be strictly religious ; that 
is, it must be such as doth immediately respect God, 
who is the great object of all religion. For religion, 
in the strictest sense, is the rule of divine worship ; 
and under this notion of divine worship, or homage, 
and obedience to God, Christianity exacts every duty 
of us : for it requires us to do all as unto God, and 
to do all to the glory of God, i. e. in obedience to 
him, and out of a sincere acknowledgment of his au- 
thority * over us, and immutable right to rule and 
command us : and even those moral virtues which 
do immediately respect our neighbours and ourselves, 
are enjoined as duties unto God, and bound upon lis 
with religious obligations. So that now; all the acts 
and functions of a good life are adopted into the ro- 
bricfc of Christian worship, and required of us as acts 
of obedience to God 1 : from whence it foHows, that 
the spring and principle of those acts must be strictly 
religious, immediately respectihg God and 1 his au- 
thority over us ; it being impossible those acts should 
be truly religions which do not proceed from a 1 reli- 
gious principle. 

■ These things being premised, I come now to lay 
down what : that principle is, which in the sense of 
Christian religion constitutes us righteous meri. In 
general, it is a considerate, universal, prevailing reso- 
lution to obfcy God, proceeding from our belief df 
the Christian religion. For the better understand^ 
ing ' of which, I shall briefly explain the particular 
terms of it* 

1. I say, it is a resolution. 

8. It is a resolution of obeying God. .*..■?... 

& It is a considerate resolution. - ' - 
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4teAn]uniVTersal, and . 

B: A prevalent one; 

f 6, A resolution ctf obeying God, springing out of 
our. belief of the Christian religion. 

I j It is a resolution ; by which I exclude the ha- 
bit of obedience from being the £rime and consti- 
tutive principle of Christian righteousness. For Chris- 
tianity, as was shewn before, supposing great imper- 
fections and infirmities, even in those whom it allows 
to be righteous in the main ; if we would judge right- 
ly of our own state by the Christian rule, we must 
take measure of ourselves from that which is the low- 
est and most imperfect principle of righteousness, and 
not conclude ourselves to be unrighteous, because we 
are not righteous to such a degree : but as for the 
habit of obedience, which consists in an inherent 
promptness, faculty, and easiness to obey, it is so per- 
fect a principle, as is not attainable but under a long 
progress in religion. For when after a vicious course 
of life we begin to reform, we are so far from being 
habituated to obey God, that we obey him with dif- 
ficulty and strong reluctancy, and are fain to row 
against the stream of our own inclination : in which 
state we are far. from having attained to an habit or 
promptness of obeying. So that by making this the 
cqnstituitive principle of Christian righteousness, wo 
exclude from the state of righteousness all beginners 
in religion. ; and do allow none to be faithful servants* 
but those who have conquered the difficulties of obey- 
ing. The true form or principle therefore, from 
which we receive the denomination of righteous men, 
is that point or term from which we begin to be 
righteous, and that is, a righteous, resolution. For 
choice and resolution rig the spring o£ all voluntary 
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form and settle a new one. And if before this is , 
done men enter upon new resolutions, they must re- 
solve without considering either the matters they re- 
solve on, or the motives which should support their 
resolution : insomuch that when they come to prac- 
tise what they thus hastily resolved, either they find 
more difficulty in the matter than they were aware 
of, or want sufficient motives to carry them through 
it ; by reason of which, their resolution flags in the 
execution, and many times yields to the next tempta- 
tion that encounters them. To the forming there- 
fore of a holding resolution, such as will prove a liv- 
ing principle of righteousness, great care must be 

* 

taken to found it on a thorough consideration, both 
of the particulars we resolve upon, together with 
their appendant difficulties ; and of the motives and 
arguments with which Christianity backs and en- 
forces it. First, we must set before our eyes the 
sins we must part with, and the duties we must sub- 
mit to, and fairly represent to ourselves the many, 
difficulties and temptations that are like to attend us 
in both; and having thus placed ourselves in the 
midst of the difficulties of a religious life, and so far 
as in us lies rendered them actual and present to us, 
we must never cease pressing our stubborn wills with 
the arguments and motives of religion, till we have 
obtained of them an explicit consent to every duty 
that calls for our resolution. And when we have . 
thus weighed all particulars over and over, in the 
balance of an impartial consideration, and implored 
the divine assistance, (without which our strongest 
resolution will certainly fail, and which is never 
wanting to any, but those who are wanting to them- 
selves,) let us then resolve, and seal our resolution 
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with solemn vows and promises to God. For thus 
our blessed Saviour, when he saw the multitude for- 
ward to follow him, fairly proposes to their consi- 
deration the difficulties they must engage in, if they 
would be his disciples ; that so their resolving in too 
much haste might not give them occasion to repent 
at leisure ; as you may see at large, Luke xiv. 26 
— S3. And elsewhere he compares rash and incon- 
siderate resolvers to a man that goes about to build 
a tower without ever considering what it will cost, 
or whether he hath money sufficient to finish it, and 
so when he hath laid the foundation, gives it over, 
and renders himself ridiculous. And the same he 
compares also to a king that goes to war without 
ever considering whether he hath force enough to 
encounter his enemy, and so rushing headlong into 
the battle, is either forced to retreat, or yield to the 
mercy of the conqueror. And in the parable of the 
prodigal, Luke xv. wherein be purposely describes 
the whole progress of the soul towards God, the first 
thing the prodigal did, after he came to himself, was 
to consider what an happy change he should make 
in his condition by returning to his father ; How 
many hired servants of my father's have bread 
enough, and to spare 9 and I perish with hunger ! 
and having well considered this, he at length re- 
solves, I will arise, and go to my father. Thus 
also the prophet David introduces his resolution of 
amendment through a deep and serious consideration 
of his ways ; I thought on, my ways, and turned 
my feet unto thy testimonies, Psalm cxix. 59. 

4. It must be an universal resolution of obeying 
God; such as indifferently extends to all the in- 
stances of our duty ; otherwise it can be no entire 
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principle of righteousness ; because, though it may 
reform us in some instances, it must leave us unre- 
formed in others, and so can only render us less 
wicked, but never entirely good. For. seeing the 
Christian law exacts of us universal obedience, and 
doth not oblige us in one instance more than another, 
it is impossible that any resolution should be the 
principle of that righteousness it requires, but that 
which respects the whole: If we keep the whole 
law, saith St. James, and yet offend in o?ie point, 
we are guilty of all. For which he subjoins this 
reason, He that hath said. Do not commit adultery, 
said also, Do not kill, James ii. 10, 11. i. e. It is the 
*ame authority that forbids the one as well as the 
other : and therefore, though thou dost not the one, 
yet if thou dost the other, thou sinnest against the 
authority of both. Seeing therefore we Are not ac- 
counted universally righteous by the law of Christ, 
unless we do universally obey it, a. partial resolution 
to obey can never constitute us righteous, because 
such a resolution will never make us universally 
obedient. Then shall I not be ashamed, saith Da- 
"vid, when I have respect to all thy commandments, 
Psalm cxix. 6. So that to make our resolution a 
Christian principle of righteousness, it is necessary 
that it should be universal, i. e. of equal extent with 
that law which is the measure of our righteousness ; 
that, like a fruitful womb, it should be pregnant 
with every good work, and virtually contain in it 
every particular that our religion hath made our 
duty. 

5. It must be a prevailing resolution ; a resolution 
of such force as doth engage us to do what we re- 
solve, and actually prevails over all temptations to 
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the contrary. For all the virtue of a good resolution 
consists in its relation to action ; because if that we 
resolve to do be not necessary, it is indifferent whe- 
ther we resolve to do it or no : but if it be, it must 
be done, otherwise we had been as good never to 
haveTfesolved to do it. 

The goodness of our resolution therefore consists 
in this, that it is an engagement to practise what we 
resolve ; and consequently, if our resolution to obey 
God be not prevalent enough to engage us to obey 
him, it is so far from being a true principle of Chris- 
tian righteousness, that it is a mere insignificant ci- 
pher. For as that can be no cause which produces 
no effect, so that can be no principle of righteousness 
which is not productive of it : and if to make it a 
principle of righteousness, it is necessary that it 
should be a prevalent engagement to a righteous life, 
then it follows, that when it ceases to be prevalent, 
it ceases to be a principle of righteousness ; and 
consequently, that whenever we do commit any sin 
that is inconsistent with a prevailing resolution to 
obey God, we do for that time cease to be righteous* 
men. 

But there are no sins inconsistent with the pre- 
vailing resolution to obey God, but such as do pre- 
vail against it, and actually overpower it : and there- 
fore, as for those weaknesses, surreptions, and sur- 
prises, which, for distinction sake, we call sins of in- 
firmity ; either we do not consent to them, and con- 
sequently they are so far from overpowering our 
good resolution, that they do not at all contest with' 
it ; or if we do consent to them, it is unawares, be- 
fore we can oppose our resolution against them. So 
that though upon surprise they do win our consent, 
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jet they do not win it from our good resolution, 
which in this sudden hurry of thoughts had not 
time to canvass for it, but had power enough to 
have obtained it, had it had but opportunity to pre- 
fer its claim : and therefore as for such sins as these, 
they may fairly comport with the prevailmjjfreso- 
lution of obedience. But then there are sins of 
wilfulness, which proceed either from wilful habits 
or from deliberate choice; and these are no more 
consistent with such a resolution, than one contrary 
is with another in the same degree. For he who 
sins wilfully is prevalently resolved to sin ; and to be 
so, and at the same time prevalently resolved to 
obey God, is a contradiction in terms. Whilst there- 
fore sin hath the prevalence in us, we are so long 
Servants of sin, and do so long cease to be servants 
of righteousness. It is true, there are degrees of 
wickedness, and the longer a man continues wicked, 
the worse he will be ; but still he is a wicked man 
who is more prevalently resolved to sin than to 
obey Ood ; and he who is so, though but for an hour 
tor a day, is so long wicked, as well as he who con- 
tinues so for a month or a year : he is not wicked 
indeed to so high a degree, and so may far more 
easily recover; but from the time that we delibe- 
rately consent to any known sin, to the time* that 
we repent of it, we are wilful sinners. If we repent 
immediately, we immediately recover into that good 
estate from whence we were fallen, and so our wound 
is cured almost as soon as it is made. For the pro- 
per repentance of single acts of wilful sin, is either 
to resolve not to repeat them, or, where it can be 
done, to undo them again by restitution. But when 
our baffled resolution to obey (rod is thus recovered 
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into a prevalent engagement to obey him, it revives 
into a living principle of righteousness ; but yet be- 
fore we can reasonably conclude it is such, we must 
make some trial of it : for as it is certain, that until 
it be prevalent, it is not a true principle of right- 
eousness, so it is certain, that till for some time it 
•hath actually prevailed, we cannot be secure that it 
is prevalent That is not to be called a prevalent 
resolution, that for a day or a week puts us into a fit 
of religion, and so expires : such flashy purposes are 
so far from being thorough cures, that they are only 
so many intermissions of our disease, that always 
leave us as bad or worse than they found us. But if 
upon sufficient trial we find that our resolution doth 
hold against all temptations, and actually engage us 
to our duty, in despite of all solicitations to the con- 
trary, we may then safely conclude that it is that 
very vital principle, which, in the judgment of our 
holy religion, doth constitute us righteous men. And 
accordingly, Matthew xxi. 28, 29, 30, our Saviour 
compares those who might, but did not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, to a son that first resolve^ 
to go whither his father commanded him, but after- 
wards cooled, and did not obey ; implying that the 
great fault which spoiled his resolution, and rendered 
it insignificant, was this, that it was not firm and 
prevalent; which had it been, it had actually en- 
tered him in the kingdom of heaven. 

6. And lastly, It must be a resolution to obey Gbd 
springing out of our belief of the Christian religion ; 
and this it is which renders it strictly and properly 
a Christian principle of righteousness. It is true in- 
deed, if either we never heard of Christianity, or it 
•had never been proposed to us with sufficient motives 
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of credibility, our infidelity would have been only 
our misery, but not our crime : and if, upon a tho- 
rough consideration of the arguments of natural re- 
ligion, and of the good and evil which naturally 
springs out of good and evil actions, we were effect- 
ually resolved to study the will of God, and, so far 
as we understood it, to obey it ; it had been no cri- 
minal defect in our resolution, not to be founded 
upon our belief of Christianity^ because to believe 
without sufficient reason is so far from being our 
duty, that it is our defect, and an argument of our 
weakness and foolish credulity. But now that 
Christianity has been made known, and sufficiently 
proposed to us, we cannot be good men unless we 
do believe it ; and if we do believe it, we cannot be 
good Christians, if we do not thereupon effectually 
resolve to obey it. In short therefore, they; who 
have not the gospel are obliged to obey God upon 
the motives of natural religion, which is all that can 
reasonably be expected from them : but as for us 
who have the gospel, wherein, together with the arw 
guments of our nature, God hath fairly proposed to 
us the higher motives of Christianity, we are bound 
to believe these as well as those ; and upon this be- 
lief to proceed to a firm resolution of obedience ; 
which if we do, our resolution is strictly Christian, 
in contradistinction to theirs who have not the gos- 
pel, and so resolve only upon principles of natural 
reason : not but that their resolution is for substance 
the same with ours, only ours is founded upon 
greater and more prevalent motives. The duties of 
Christianity are the same with those of natural re- 
ligion ; and excepting those three positive precepts, 
of baptism, and the Lord's supper, and of worship- 
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pfatg God in and through Christ, there is no com- 
mand in the gospel distinct from the eternal rules of 
morality, which the gospel doth improve upon new 
principles, and strengthen with more powerful obli- 
gations. , 

And thus I have explained to you what is that 
vital form and principle, which, in the sense of the 
law of Christ, doth constitute us righteous men. 
In short, he is a righteous man, in the true Christian 
sense, who, upon a thorough consideration of the 
arguments and motives of Christianity, is univer- 
sally and prevalently resolved to obey its laws. To 
conclude all therefore, from hence I infer, 

1. What is the true safe way for a man to resolve 
his own conscience concerning the main state of his 
soul, whether in the gospel-sense he be righteous or 
no. I know it is a common doctrine with some 
men, that the resolution of this great case depends 
upon an inward whisper, suggestion, or testimony of 
the Spirit of God, which, I fear, hath fatally deluded 
too many men into a groundless confidence and as- 
surance. For when all of a sudden they feel them- 
selves surprised with joyous and comfortable thoughts, 
they presently conclude it to be an inward whisper 
and testimony of the Spirit of God ; when many 
times there is nothing in it, but an unaccountable 
frisk of melancholy vapours, heated and fermented 
by a feverish humour ; and many of these sudden 
joys and dejections, which these men interpret to be 
the incomes and withdrawings of the Spirit of God, 
do apparently proceed from no other cause than the 
shiverings and burnings of an ague: upon which ac- 
count hysterical fits are frequently mistaken for spi- 
ritual exercises. And when men have most confi- 
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dently believed themselves overshadowed by the 
Holy Ghost, their fancies have been only hagged 
and ridden by the enthusiastic vapours of their own 
spleen. And sometimes, I make no doubt, but this 
sudden flush of joyous thoughts proceeds from a 
worse principle, even from the suggestion of the 
Devil; who, though he hath no immediate access to 
the minds of men, can doubtless act upon their spi- 
rits and humours, and thereby figure their fancies 
with sprightly ideas, and tickle their hearts into a 
rapture; and this* power of his we may reasonably 
itafypose he is ready enough to exert upon any mis- 
chievous occasion, whenever he finds a man willing 
•tio be deceived, and to rely upon ungrounded pre- 
sumptions. The true and only safe way, therefore, 
for a man to resolve himself, is impartially to survey 
'himself, and to consider whether in the main his in- 
tentions and actions are righteous. If you ask, By 
what signs and tokens shall a man know this ? I 
answer, There is nothing can be a true sign of right- 
eousness, but righteousness; nothing but what is an 
act or instance of righteousness. But then we must 
have a great care, that we do not argue from parti- 
cular acts and instances, that we are righteous in 
the main : for you may as well conclude, that you 
are not blind, because you hear well ; or that you 
are not deaf, because you see well ; or that you have 
all your senses, because you have one or two ; as 
that you are righteous in the main, because you are 
so in this or that particular. Well then, how shall 
we do to resolve ourselves in this most material in- 
quiry ? Why, do but consider what it is to be right- 
eous, and then reflect upon your own motion, and 
you will quickly feel whether you are righteous or 
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no : for to be righteous, is for the main to intend 
righteously, and act accordingly. If you ask again, 
how yon shall know whether you so intend and act ; 
I shall only answer, that is an unreasonable question, 
and that you might as well ask, whether you are 
hungry or thirsty, because you do as naturally feel 
flie motions of your soul as those of your body : and 
for you to ask another man what your own inten- 
tions are, is to make him a conjurer instead of a 
casuist. 

Would it not look extremely ridiculous, for a man 
to ask his creditor or customer, Good sir, how shall 
I know, whether I intend to pay my debts, or am 
sincerely resolved not to overreach you ? Should 
any man ask me such a question, I should only bid 
him consult himself; and if then he suspected his 
own honesty, truly, I should suspect that he had 
too much reason for it. For if a man intends right- 
eously, to be sure he intends it knowingly ; and if 
he knowingly intends it, he cannot but know he in- 
tends it : for if he cannot know that he doth it, it is 
because he cannot know how to do it; and if he 
cannot know how to do it, he is not a capable sub- 
ject of morality, but must of necessity live and act 
at random, and blunder on like a traveller in the 
dark, without being able to distinguish right or 
wrong. Wherefore, as you would not be deceived 
in a point of the highest importance in the world, a 
point upon which your everlasting fate depends, viz. 
whether you are righteous men or no, do not mea- 
sure yourselves by any other rule but this sure and 
infallible one in the text, He that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous, even as he is righteous. 

2. From hence I infer, that seeing righteousness 
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is the good state of our souls, the main thing upon 
which we ought to value ourselves is upon our being 
truly righteous. For if we have any such thing as 
a rational and immortal soul about us, it is doubtless 
by far the noblest ingredient of our beings; it is 
that by which we are near allied to angels, and do 
even- border upon God himself. He therefore who 
values himself by any thing but his soul, and that 
which is its grace and perfection, begins at the wrong 
end of himself, forgets his jewels, and estimates 
his estate by his lumber : insomuch that one would 
think it impossible, did not too many woful experi- 
ments daily evince the contrary, that any creature, 
owning and believing a rational and immortal spirit 
to be a part of its being, should be so ridiculous as 
to value itself by such little trifling advantages as a 
well-coloured skin, a suit of fine clothes, a puff of 
popular applause, a bag of red or white earth ; and 
yet, God help us, these are the only things almost 
by which we difference ourselves from one another. 
You are a much better man than your neighbour, 
who is a poor contemptible wretch, a little, creeping, 
despicable animal, not worthy to be taken notice of 
by such a one as you. Why, in the name of God, 
sir, what is the matter ? Where is this mighty dif- 
ference between you and him ? Hath he not a soul 
as well as you ; a soul that is capable to live as long, 
and be as happy as yours? Yes, that is true in- 
deed : but notwithstanding that, you thank God for 
it, you are another guise man than he : for you have 
a handsomer body ; your apparel is finer and more 
fashionable ; you live in a more splendid equipage, 
and have a larger purse to maintain it ; and to your 
great comfort, your name is more in vogue, and 
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makes a far greater rattle in the world. And is this 
all the difference then between your mighty self and 
your poor neighbour ? Alas ! a few days more will 
put an end to all this ; and when your rich attires 
are reduced to a windingsheet, and all your vast 
possessions to six foot of earth, what will become of 
all these little trifles by which you value yourselves 
so highly? Where now will be the beauty, the 
wealth, the port and garb, of which you are so con- 
ceited? Alas! now that lovely body will look as pale 
and ghastly, that lofty soul will be left as bare, as 
poor and naked, as your despised neighbour's ; and 
should you now meet his wandering ghost in the 
vast world of spirits, what will you have left to 
boast of more than he; now that your beauty is 
withered, your, wealth vanished, and all your out- 
ward pomp and splendour buried in a silent grave ? 
Now you will have nothing left to distinguish you 
from the most contemptible, unless you have wiser 
and better souls, which are the only preeminences 
above other men that will survive our funerals, and 
distinguish us from base and abject souls for ever. 
If we are now more pious and humble, and just 
and charitable than other men, this will stick by us 
when our heads are laid, and. to all eternity render 
us glorious and happy. And indeed, when once we 
have thrown off our body, and all our bodily passions 
and necessities, the only goods we shall be capable 
of enjoying are God, ourselves, and the society of 
blessed spirits; and these are no otherwise enjoy- 
able but only by acts of piety and virtue. 

It is only by our contemplation and worship, our 
love and imitation of God, that we can enjoy him ; 
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it is only by our prudence and moderation, our tem- 
perance and humility, that we can enjoy ourselves ; 
H is only by our charity and justice, our modesty, 
peaceable and mutual submission and condescension 
t6 one another, that we can enjoy the glorious so- 
ciety of blessed spirits : but if our unbodied spirits 
carry with them these divine graces into the other 
world, we shall by them be possessed of every thing 
our utmost wishes can propose; of a good God, a 
godlike, joyous, and contented mind, a peaceful, 
kind, and righteous neighbourhood ; and so all 
above, within, and without us, will be a pure and 
perfect heaven. So that if when I go from hence to 
seek my fortune in the world of spirits, God should 
thus bespeak me ; " O man ! seeing thou art now 
" leaving all the enjoyments of sense, consult what 
" will do thee good, and thou shalt have whatever 
" thou wilt gsk to carry with thee into the spiritual 
" state;" I say, should God thus offer me, I am sure 
the utmost good I could wisely ci'ave would be this: 
" Lord, give me a heart inflamed with love and 
winged with duty to thee, that thereby I may 
enjoy thee; give me a sober and a temperate mind, 
that thereby I may enjoy myself; give me a kind, 
and peaceable, and righteous temper, that thereby 
I may enjoy the sweet society of blessed spirits : 
O give me but these blessed things, and thou hast 
" crowned all my wishes, and to eternity I will 
never ask any other favour for myself, but only 
this, that I may continue a holy and a righteous 
" soul for ever : for so long as I continue so, I am 
" sure I shall enjoy all spiritual goods, and be as 
M happy as heaven can make me." What a prodi- 
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gious piece of folly therefore is it for men to, value 
themselves more upon these outward advantages, of 
which ere long they must be stripped, than upon the 
graces and virtues of their own minds, on which 
they must subsist for ever ! Suppose now you were 
a merchant in a far country, where you were allowed 
for a short uncertain time the benefit of frqe trade and 
commerce, in order to your gaining a good estate 
to maintain you in your native country, whenever 
you are forced to return, would you be so indiscreet 
as to lay out all the product of your merchandise in 
building fine houses and purchasing great farms, 
when you know not how soon you may be com- 
manded* to depart, and leave all the immoveable 
goods behind you ? Or rather, would you not think 
yourselves obliged, by all the rules of interest and 
discretion, to convert all your gain into portable 
wealth, into money or jewels, or other such move- 
able commodities, as, whenever you are forced to 
depart, you might carry home along with you, and 
there maintain yourselves with them in many years 
epse and plenty ? Do but think then, and think it 
often, that while you live here, you are but stran- 
gers and foreign merchants ; that you came hither 
from another world, to which you know not how 
soon you may be forced to return ; that all the 
wealth, the lands and houses, you gain by your pre- 
sent commerce, are immoveable goods, which you 
must leave behind you when you go from hence, 
and that there is nothing portable of all that you 
can gain in this world, but only the graces and vir- 
tues of your minds ; and that therefore, while you 
have opportunity, it concerns you, above all things, 
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to store and treasure up a plentiful portion of these, 
that so, whenever you are shipped off into the eternal 
world, you may carry such an estate of them thither 
with you, as may suffice to maintain you there in 
glory and happiness for ever. Which God of his in- 
finite mercy grant. 



DISCOURSE IX. 

UPOM 

1 JOHN III. 9. 

Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin ; Jbr his 
seed remaineth in him : and he cannot sm 9 because he is 
born of God. 

rOR the right understanding of these words, it 
will be necessary to inquire, first, What is here 
meant by sin ; secondly, What is meant by being 
born of God; thirdly, In what sense he that is born 
qf God cannot commit sin. 

First, What is here meant by committing sin ? I 
answer, that this phrase, in the writings of this our 
apostle, hath a special energy, and doth not denote 
the simple doing of any sinful action whatsoever, de- 
liberately, wilfully, and presumptuously. For as 
for the first, it is not true that he that is born of 
God doth commit no sin at all, seeing the best of 
God's children are liable to be surprised into evil 
actions through , their weakness, ignorance, or inad- 
vertency ; of all which there are some remains even 
in the most purified natures. And as for the second, 
viz. the habit of sinning wilfully, though that in the 
apostle's sense is not only to commit sin, but to com- 
mit it in the most eminent degree ; yet it is plain 
that it is the deliberate acts of sin that he here pri- 
marily intends : for so verse the 4th, He that com- 
mitteth sin transgresseth the law; for sin is a 
transgression qf the law ; which is plainly meant of 
every single act of wilful sin. So verse 8. He that 
committeth sin is qfthe Devil; that is, he is therein 
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an imitator of the Devil, which is true of every deli- 
berate act,, as well as of the habit of sin. So here 
in the text, He that is born of God doth not com- 
mit sin ; that is, understanding him still in the same 
sense, he doth not commit any wilful and deliberate 
act of sin. 

2. Our next inquiry is, what is here meant by 
being' born of God? To which I answer, that to be 
born of another denotes in general our receiving 
the beginning and principle of our life and motion 
from him ; and consequently, to be born of God, is 
to receive from him, through the operation of his 
grace and Spirit, the beginning and principle of our 
spiritual life and motion, viz. a considerate, univer- 
sal, prevailing resolution to obey God, proceeding 
from our belief of the Christian religion. When 
therefore God, by the influence of his grace and Spi- 
rit, hath wrought our minds into such a resolution, 
then are we truly born of him, as having herein re- 
ceived from him the principle of a new life and mo- 
tion. And this the apostle expresses by being trans- 
formed by the renewing of our mind, Romans xii. 2. 
i. e. having a new practical judgment and resolution 
of soul begotten in us; and this he elsewhere calls 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost, Titus iii. 5. Upon 
which account we may very well be said to be born 
of God ; because it is from his blessed Spirit that we 
derive this renewing, which is the principle of our 
spiritual life and motion. 

, Our last inquiry is, in what sense this assertion of 
tfre apostle holds, viz. that he who is thus born of God 
cannot sin ? To which I answer, that this expres- 
sion, he cannot, relates to the state he is now in : he 
cannot, as he is one that is born of God, and while 
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he doth continue so : for so the phrase is frequently 
used in scripture. So Romans vin^ 7. The carnal 
mind cannot be subject to God : not but the mind 
which is now carnal may hereafter be subject unto 
God, viz. when it is renewed and changed ; but it 
cannot be so while it continues carnal. And in the 
same sense he tells us in the next verse, that it can- 
not please God. So Matthew vii. 18. A gobd tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruity neither can a corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit ; which can import rid 
more than this, that whilst the good tree continues 
good, it cannot bring forth evil fruits, nor the cor-* 
rapt tree bring forth good fruits, whilst it continued 
corrupt : not but that one may hereafter become 
evil, fend bring forth evil fruits, as well as the othfcf 
may become a good tree, and bring forth good fruits'. 
So that the meaning of he cannot sin> is no morfe 
than this ; it is so utterly inconsistent With the state 
of one that is born of God to sin wilfully arid deli- 
berately, that whenever he doth so, he actually 
falls from that blessed state, and for the time ceases 
to be born of God. And hence the reasdn assigned 
why a man cannot sin wilfully, and be born of God 
' at the same time, is, for his seed remaineth in him; 
that is, because that principle of new life and motion, 
which the divine Spirit hath produced in him, arid 
which is nothing else but an universal prevailing re- 
solution of obeying God, remains within his breast : 
and for a man to be universally and prevalently re- 
solved to obey God, and at the same time to sin 
wilfully, is a contradiction in terms ; because when- 
ever he sins wilfully, he is prevalently resolved to 
disobey him. And therefore, seeing in every wilful 
sin we are prevalently resolved to disobey God, 
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while we are so, our resolution to obey him, which 
is the seed and principle of our divine life, must ne- 
cessarily be extinguished ; and consequently, till such 
time as by our repentance we have revived and re- 
covered it, we must cease to be born of God, He 
therefore who is born of God cannot sin wilfully, be- 
cause while he continues in this state his seed re- 
mains in him : which is no more reconcileable to our 
sinning wilfully, than contraries are in the same de- 
gree. And therefore he adds, He cannot sin, be- 
cause he is barn of God ; that is, his state is such 
as will no more admit him wilfully to disobey God, 
than to be dead and alive in the same moment. 
But in pursuance of this argument it will be neces- 
sary yet further to inquire, what those wilful sins 
are which the apostle here declares to be incon- 
sistent with a good state; or, which is the same 
thing, with our being born of God ; the resolution 
of which is of absolute necessity to enable men to 
make a true judgment of their own state, whether it 
be good or bad. And in order hereunto, it will be 
necessary to premise the following particulars : 

1. That by wilful sin, I mean the acts as well as 
the habits of sin. 

2. That by wilful habits of sin, I mean such as 
are contracted by wilful acts, and are wilfully re- 
tained and indulged. 

3. That by wilful acts of sin, I do not mean all 
evil actions which have any degree of will in them ; 
but only such as are deliberately chosen. 

4. That the same actions may be sins of weakness 
find sins of wilfulness in the same or different per- 
sons under different circumstances. 

1. That by wilful sins, I mean the wilful acts, as 
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well as habits of sin. To be sure there is no sin 
can be consistent with our being born of God, for 
which the gospel binds us over to eternal condem- 
nation : for while we thus stand bound, we are chil-* 
dren of wrath, and so cannot be children of God at 
the same time. Now the law of Christ condemns us 
for all wilful sins whatsoever, whether they be single 
acts or habits ; and every single wilful act is as 
much a transgression of the law, which threatens 
condemnation, as any wilful habit whatsoever. The 
law which forbids wilful lying, under the penalty of 
eternal death, doth as well forbid the single act, as 
the habit of wilful lying ; and therefore must forbid 
them both under the same penalty : and indeed if it 
did not, there are some of the most heinous sins 
would escape. Fofr there are some sins which when 
men have once committed, they never have oppor- 
tunity to repeat ; being prevented, either for want of 
a new occasion, or by just sentence of law ; such 
as rape, and theft, and murder : and others which 
can never pass beyond a single act, such as parri- 
cide and self-murder; and so can never grow into an 
habit : and yet I think there is no man can doubt, 
but that even the single acts of these sins, supposing 
them wilful, do put a man into a state of condem- 
nation. I know it is usually said that such horrible 
sins as these indeed do so ; because the mischief of 
them is so great, and the malice so heinous, that it 
renders them equivalent to an habit of any other 
sin. To which I answer, the law : of Christ con- 
demns these sins, not as they are greater than 
others, but as they are transgressions, for which it 
threatens condemnation. Indeed, the greatness of 
the sin doth increase the condemnation ; but yet the 
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law which condemns us for a lesser sin doth as 
certainly condemn us, as that which condemns us for 
a greater. As for instance, the law of Christ as well 
condemns us for drunkenness, adultery, lying, and 
malice, as for murder. And as every wilful act of 
unjust killing, is murder ; so every wilful act of adul- 
tery and malice, is adultery and malice : and there- 
fore the law of Christ condemns to far greater pains 
for the one than the other, yet still it condemns us 
for both : for that law which forbids any wilful sin 
indifferently under the penalty of condemnation, for- 
bids every act of it under the same penalty ; because 
every act of it is the sin so forbidden : and therefore 
we may as well say, that the law of Christ doth not 
condemn us for parricide and self-murder, because 
these are only single acts of murder, as that it doth 
not condemn us for any other single act of any other 
wilful sin. For every single act of wilful intempe- 
rance and incontinency are as truly sins against the 
few, which forbids them under the penalty of eternal 
condemnation, as those single acts of murder are 
against the law, which forbids murder under the same 
penalty ; and consequently, do as well put us into . a 
state of condemnation : and to be sure, while we are 
in this state, we cannot pretend to be born of God. 
2. I premise, that by wilful habits of sin are 
meant such as are contracted by wilful acts, and are 
wilfully retained and indulged. For if you take ha- 
bits of sin in the largest sense, as they signify a for- 
ward propensity, promptness, and readiness to do 
evil, there is no doubt but there may be sinful ha- 
bits in men, which never were contracted by wilful 
acts : as on the contrary, there may be sinful habits 
contracted by wilful acts, which, though not utterly 
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extirpated, may yet cease to t>s wil&l A$fprin r 
stance, a man may be prompted. to unreasonable an- 
ger or excessive lust, even from the natural temper 
and constitution of his body, without the concurrence 
of any wilful acts of his own : and though he may be 
much more disposed to be angry or lustful, than an- 
other of a cooler constitution, yet he may be much 
farther removed from any wilful habit of anger and 
lust ; because the latter perhaps contracted them by 
his own wilful acts, and by his repeated practice of 
them doth still cherish and indulge them ; whereas 
the former had no more hand in contracting them, 
than he had in the moulding of his own constitu- 
tion ; and is so far from cherishing them by any wil- 
ful acts of his own, that it is the main endeavour of 
his life to oppose them. And so on the other hand, 
a man that by frequent wilful acts of sin hath, con- 
tracted wilful habits, may afterwards heartily repent, 
and take up a prevailing resolution of amendment : 
and yet still the evil habit, the promptness, or pro- 
pensity to his sin, may be more or less remaining in 
Mm : but this is now so far from being wilful, that 
the prevailing bent and current of his will is against 
it : and though still his evil inclinations are ready to 
take fire upon every spark of temptation that falls 
upon them, and to blaze out into evil actions ; yet by 
the strength of his resolution he so keeps it under, 
that it cannot break forth but upon a surprise ; and 
even that surprise will render him more watchful 
and vigilant to suppress it for the future. But now 
when evil habits do not only exist in us, but are also 
cherished and indulged by us, and do ordinarily in- 
fluence and govern our practice ; they are then not 
only wilful sins, but a fixed and settled state of wil- 
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fu]L sips* and.^re pregnant with a distigct guilt and 
venom from those, acts of wilful sin that begot them, 
And hence in scripture you find them marked with 
the blackest characters : they are called, the root tf 
bitterness; the evil heart 7 and concupiscence wrought 
by sin ; the law in the members, which those who 
are carnal, and sold under sin, do obey ; the carnal 
mind ; the flesh, in which dwells no good ; and en- 
mity to God : by all which they are sufficiently pro* 
nounced inconsistent with our being born of God. 
( 3. I must premise, that by wilful acts of sin, I do 
not mean all evil actions which have apy degree of 
will in them ; but only such as are deliberately chose 
and consented to. Every sin is so far voluntary, as; 
that when we choose it, we are free . to refuse it ; ; 
otherwise it is necessary ; and what is necessary, is 
no faulty nor can be justly liable to reward or punish** 
ment. Those evil actions therefore, which, for dis- 
tinction sake, are called sins of infirmity, are .no far- 
ther sins, than as they are chosen, and have some in** 
termixture of will in them : for if they have none, 
they have only the matter of sin in them, but not 
the form. But we are seldom so surprised with any 
temptation to evil, but that it is possible for us to de- 
liberate upon it, and thereupon to resolve against it ; 
and many times by our care and watchfulness we do 
prevent those evils, which, when we are more remiss, 
do steal upon us unawares : and we that can pre- 
vent them this moment, can prevent them the next 
top, and so the next, and so for ever. But then, con- 
sidering the weakness and imperfection of our na- 
tures, how our wills are biassed with bad habits and 
inclinations! arid our thoughts dispersed and squan- 
dered among the infinite diversions that surround us ; 
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to be expected, that in these circumstartdes W should 
be' alwayfc upon bur guard against ever^ evil object 
without, and every evil motion within us, so as tievfet' 
to be surprised, or to act unadvisedly. WheneVfer 
therefore we are so surprised into an evil action, && 
that we could not consider if we would, either fb* 
want of time, or for want of order and distinction iii 
our thoughts, occasioned by some sudden tumult of 
passion ; this is not our fault, but our infelicity, be- 
cause our will is no way concerned in it. But when 
we are so surprised, as that notwithstanding, w£ 
might have considered, had we taken all due care to 
recollect ourselves, and exert our utmost attentioii i 
this is partly our fault, because there is something 
of wffl in it ; but more our infelicity, because thetfer 
is more of weakness and infirmity than will in iti 
and therefore is called a sin of infirmity ; which by : 
the meteiful indulgence of the gospel is discharged 
of cotfrse from all eternal penalties. But if when W 
are tempted, we either designedly omit to consider/ 
or consent 'upon consideration ; this is pure malice of 
will, which, while we are born of God, can hfcve tid 
place in us. 

4. And lastly, I must premise, that the same ac- 
tions may be sins of weakness and sins of wilfulness 
in the same or in different persons under different 
circumstances. For seeing it is the willing of an evil 
action that makes it be a sin, it necessarily follows, 
that it is the willing of it in a greater or a lesser de- 
gree, that makes it a greater or a lesser sin : and it 
is certain, that the same sin may have more or less 
of will in it in the same or different persons under 
different circumstances. As fdt instance ; one man 
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may be excusably ignorant of the evil of such an ac- 
tion, which another doth either know to be a sin, or 
would have knowri it, had he not been wilfully ig- 
norant ; and that sin which this man commits upon 
deliberation, another may be hurried into on a sud- 
den surprise ; in which case, though both do the 
same act, and in some sense both do it willingly too ; 
yet because the one wills it more intensely than the 
other, it is a sin of wilfulness in the one, and a sin 
of infirmity in the other. And this holds true also 
in the same person, who may do the same action ig- 
norantly and inconsiderately at one time, and know- 
ingly and advisedly at another : and if when he hath 
fallen into any sin unawares, he is wilfully careless 
and neglective to prevent the return of it ; that which 
now is a pitiable weakness, and as stich falls under 
the general indulgence of the gospel, will anon be in- 
excusable obstinacy. • From all which it is apparent, 
that it is not the kind of the sin, but the will of the 
sinner, that makes the difference between sins of 
weakness and wilfulness ; seeing the same sins, ac- 
cording to the different degrees of will that are in 
them, may be sins of infirmity at one time, and sins 
of olistinacy at another. For so by the law of Eng- 
land, the same act of killing is distinguished into 
chance-medley, manslaughter, and murder: the first of 
which is innocent, because it hath no will in it ; the 
second pitiable, because but imperfectly willed ; the 
third capital, because freely chosen and fully consent- 
ed to. And so also by the Christian law, the very same 
act under different circumstances may be an inno- 
cent error, a sin of infirmity, ajid a sin of wilfulness : 
for if it be perfectly involuntary, it is an innocent er- 
ror ; if imperfectly willed, it is a sin of infirmity ; but 
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if fully consented to, a sin of wilfulness. So long 
therefore as the temptations of men are so infinitely 
various, and their capacities of resisting so unequal in 
different persons, there will be more or less of will 
in the same actions ; and the same act will be far 
more excusable, where there is a greater temptation 
to it, and a less power of resisting, than it can be 
when the temptation is less, and the power of resist- 
ing it greater. All that can be done therefore in 
the case before us is this, to lay down such general 
rules of distinction between sins of infirmity and 
sins of wilfulness, as that thereby every man that 
hath the free use of his own faculties may, upon a 
due consideration of bis particular circumstances, 
distinguish whether his sin be wilful or no. For 
when all is done, every man must thus* far be his 
own casuist ; it being impossible for another to de- 
termine what degrees of will there are in his sin, 
unless he knew under what circumstances he com- 
mitted it, because different circumstances do vaiy 
the case, and make the sin be more or less voluntary. 

These things premised, I come now particularly 
to state what those sins are, upon the commission of 
which we cease to be born of God : and these I shall 
rank under three heads : 1. Sins of wilful ignorance. 
2. Sins of wilful inconsideration. 3. Sins against 
knowledge and consideration. 

1. Sins of wilful ignorance ; 1 say wilful, to ex- 
clude all invincible and unaffected ignorance. By 
invincible ignorance, I mean such as we neither do 
nor can surmount, by the utmost improvement we 
can make of our reason. For sure, not to under- 
stand what we cannot understand is not at all cri- 
minal ; and if our ignorance be innocent, whatever 
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iprtihe necessary effect of it must be so too; all ne- 
cessary effects being of a common nature with their 
causes. And certainly, no man breathing can be 
innocent, if be be not so who acts to the best of his 
knowledge, and knows to the best of his capacity. 
For so our Saviour himself pronounces concerning 
the Pharisees ; If ye were blind, ye should have no 
sin : but now you say, that you see ; therefore your 
sin remains, John ix. 41. 

By unaffected ignorance, I mean such as is vin- 
cible, but by reason of some innocent hinderances, 
auch as the obscurity of the object, or the weakness 
of the capacity, or the innocent prejudice and pre- 
possession of the understanding, is not to be removed 
without extreme difficulty ; which, though it be so 
ftr sinful, as it is within the reach of our power to 
be better informed, yet is by no means to be ac- 
counted a wilful sin. For if it be wilful sin not to 
know and to do the will of God to the utpiost of 
our power, there is no sin in the world but what is 
wilful ; because it is no sin at all not to do more 
than our utmost. But then there is a wilful and 
affected ignorance, which proceeds either from our 
profane contempt and regardlessness of God, by 
which we have so far extinguished our natural sense 
of religion, as not' to think it worth the while to 
concern ourselves about it, and so rudely stop our 
ears against all the means of instruction ; or else 
this wilful ignorance arises from some sinful preju- 
dice against the knowledge of the truth begotten in 
us by some darling lust, which, that we may quietly 
eqjqy without any remorse of conscience, we in- 
dustriously shun all the means of conviction, ■ and 
either exclude all thoughts of religion from our 
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minds, lest they should discover to us the evil and 
danger of our sin, (which is the way of those who 
are openly profane and irreligious,) or endeavour to 
wheedle our own understandings to such false opi- 
nions as are soft, and easy, and indulgent to our" 
lusts, (which is the way of hypocrites and false pre- 
tenders to religion.) Now, as for this sort of igno- 
rance, it springs from a wicked wijl, and is not 
so much to be imputed to the weakness of our un- 
derstandings, as to the depravedness of our affec- 
tions : they are the impure vapours from below that 
cloud the sky above, and overcast the intellectual 
region with darkness and confusion. And if we are 
ignorant of our duty, because we will not be in- 
formed, our ignorance is so far from excusing our 
neglect of it, that itself is inexcusable. If J commit 
a sin, because I am wilfully ignorant, the wilfulness 
of my ignorance makes my sin to be wilful. Here the 
effect always partakes of the nature of the cause, and 
derives into itself all its venom and malignity ; and 
therefore if my ignorance be wilful sin, whatever sins 
it betrays me into, they must be all wilftil as well as 
that. And hence our Saviour tells us, that this is the 
condemnation, that light is come into the world, and 
men love darkness rather than light, John iii. 1& • 
2* Another sort of wilful sins are sins of wilful in^ 
consideration. I say wilful, because there are sundry 
evils whereinto we are perfectly surprised ; as, when 
temptations start out so suddenly upon us, as that 
either for want of time, or the great hurry and tumult 
it puts our thoughts into, is not in our power to con- 
sider and deliberate ; in which case we are not capable 
subjects of law and morality. For that which makes 
us capable subjects is, first, that we are rational 
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agents, and so can deliberate what is best to choose. 
2. That we: are free agents, and so can choose what is 
best upon deliberation ; without which, madmen and 
natural fools are as capable subjects of law as we. 
Whenever therefore our circumstances are such, that 
we cannot deliberate, and choose upon deliberation, 
though the actions we do are materially evils, yet 
are they not formally sins ; because, while we do 
them we are not capable subjects of the law that 
forbids them, nor consequently accountable to it. 
As for instance ; it is doubtless a great sin, and de- 
serves a great punishment, for a man to wound his 
friend, or abuse his benefactor ; but yet in a mad- 
man it is no sin at all, because when he doth it, he 
is incapable of being governed by the law that for- 
bids it. And this, I judge, is the case of men under 
perfect surprises, when they are violently huiried 
into evil actions, in a sudden distraction and confu- 
sion of thoughts; which doubtless may sometimes 
be the case of very good men, especially under great 
pains, or the sudden appearance of frightful dangers* 
which for the present, at least, may distract and 
scare them out of all capacity and deliberation : and 
at other times, while their thoughts are innocently 
wandering among the vast variety of outward ob- 
jects, a temptation may suddenly break in, and pre- 
vail upon them, before they have time to recollect 
themselves. For we find by experience, that the 
mind hath not an absolute dominion over the will, 
as to make it choose or refuse at its beck, upon the 
bare proposal of good or evil objects; but many 
times, before it can prevail, is fain to dispute it out 
with our passions and appetites, and to oppose their 
importunities with more prevalent motives to the 
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contrary : and therefore if it should fall out, that in 
that moment when the temptation comes, the mind 
shall be very much diverted by other employments, 
it is in many cases morally impossible, but passion 
and appetite should prevail, and obtain our consent 
before the mind is aware of it ; because that being 
at present otherwise employed, and always unable 
to attend many things at once, it cannot be ready io 
the present exigence immediately to urge the argu- 
ments on its own side, and to detect the fallacies on 
the other. Though this, I confess, will hardly hold 
in any gross acts of sin ; because in these there is 
generally some, pause and interval between the 
temptation and the action, wherein the mind may 
easily be advised with ; which, if it be a good mind, 
cannot fail to suggest sufficient arguments against 
it : but if the temptation doth so hurry the man, as 
that he cannot deliberate, he is so far innocent : and 
if as soon as he considers, he retracts the evil con-, 
sent into which his will was surprised, before it 
passes into action ; or if having acted it before he 
was aware, he becomes more wary and watchful for 
the future, it is not so much his fault as his misery* 
It is true, there are surprises of temptations which 
are not innocent: but then the reason is, because 
they are not pure surprises, but such as do not in- 
capacitate us to deliberate : and if when it is in our 
power we either do not deliberate at all, or not 
enough, but make a rash and foolish choice, when, 
if we had used our utmost care, we might have cho- 
sen more advisedly, our choice is culpable, and so is 
the action thence proceeding. But seeing ours is 
the religion of men, and not of angels ; and it cannot 
reasonably be expected, considering our circum- 
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stances, that we should always do as well as possibly 
we can ; it is to be supposed, that this religion of 
ours, which is purposely accommodated to our im- 
perfect state, admits of us to be good in the main, 
though we are not so to perfection ; or, which is the 
same thing, to the utmost of our possibility. For 
while our soul is fain to minister to a body, and hath 
so quick a sense of its necessities, and while we are 
encompassed with so vast a variety of tempting ob- 
jects, and our thoughts are so dispersed and squan- 
dered amongst them, it is morally impossible but 
that many of our actions should be unadvised, and 
pass our watch without a severe examination : nor 
can it reasonably be expected that we should in all 
cases, where it is in our power, so precisely weigh 
every minute circumstance of pur actions, as to de- 
termine exactly on which side our duty lies: and 
therefore should our religion exact this of us»*with- 
out any mitigation or abatement, I doubt, that even 
the best of men would never be able to abide the 
test of it. But then, besides this kind of inconsi- 
deration, which is either purely involuntary, and. by 
consequence innocent, or but partly voluntary, and 
so excusable ; there is another sort of it, which is 
absolutely and inexcusably wilful. And this is 
twofold, viz. actual and habitual. Actual is either 
when, notwithstanding we have been sufficiently 
forewarned by precedent surprises, we are wilfully 
neglective of ourselves, and take no care to fortify 
our minds by consideration against them, in case 
they should return again upon us; or when upon 
the appearance of a prevailing temptation we either 
quench the good motions of our own consciences, 
and refuse to consider the evil and danger of the 
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sift wfe a*e tempted to, lest we should be deterred 
ftora committing it ; or purposely contrive to baffle 
ottr own consideration, and to render it ineffectual, 
by Opposing against it, either some ungrounded hope 
of impunity, or some fallacious promise of future 
amendment : in all which cases our inconsideration 
is apparently wilful, and so consequently must the 
sins be which follow upon it : and he who pleads 
his own wilful inconsideration as an excuse for his 
sin, doth only apologize for one fault by another? 
which, instead of extenuating, inflames and aggra- 
vates it. And then, as for habitual inconsideration, 
it is the effect of our frequent stifling the convictions 
of our own consciences, whereby we sear them into 
a deep insensibility of good and evil, so as that at 
last we sin on without remorse, and return to our' 
lusts with a perfect indifferency, without ever con- 1 
sideling what* we do, or reflecting upon what we 
have done. Now as it is no excuse for our sin, if it 
proceeds from a sinful habit, contracted by frequent 
acts of wilful sin, so neither will it excuse our sin, 
that it proceeds from an habitual inconsideration, 
contracted by often refusing to consider. And as 
vicious habits have a proper evil and guiltiness in 
them, distinct from those vicious acts that pro. 
dure them ; so habitual inconsideration hath in it a 
peculiar venom of its own, beyond what was in those 
wilful acts of inconsideration whereby it was con- 
tracted. And accordingly, in scripture it is described 
as the most desperate state of sinners : it is to be 
past feeling ; which was the condition of the lewd- 
est and most irreclaimable Gentiles, Eph. iv. 19. it 
is to have a seared conscience, the character of sin- 
nets under the last apostasy, 1 Tim. iv. 2. it is to 
vol. v. G 
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tue of the great sacrifice for sin hath no place, with- 
out a special and particular repentance, and conse- 
quently there is no other remedy left for us in the 
gospel ; all that remains is what follows in the next 
verse, viz. a certain fearful looking for of judgment 
and fiery indignation, to devour the adversary. 
From whence it follows, that upon our sinning know- 
ingly and wilfully in any particular instance, we fall 
into a state of wrath and condemnation, and conse- 
quently fall from the happy state of our regeneration, 
or being born of God. 

And now to conclude this argument, from the 
whole I infer, the horrible evil of consenting to any 
known sin, after we have entered into good resolu- 
tions to the contrary ; which will plainly appear upon 
the following considerations : 

1. Consider the shameful weakness and impotency 
of it. For such resolutions, if they are well formed, 
are grounded on the strongest and most momentous 
reasons in the world : and for a man to cancel a re- 
solution enforced with such powerful motives, for a 
mere vanity, or to gratify some foolish and impor- 
tunate lust, the pleasure of which dies away in the 
enjoyment, argues him to have a base and prostitute 
mind, that hath no strength of thought or steadfast- 
ness of will in it ; but is whiffled up and down, like 
a feather in the air, by every little counterblast of 
wind. 

2. Consider the prodigious hazard to which we 
expose ourselves by it. For by every wilful sin, af- 
ter such a resolution, we throw ourselves headlong 
from the best, into the worst estate in the world ; 
from a state of love, into a state of wrath ; from be- 
ing born qfGod, to being a son qf perdition : and 
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if we thence be snatched away, before we have reco- 
vered our relapse, (as who knows but we may,) we 
shall die for ever, and, by one desperate act of folly, 
fall from heaven into hell. But suppose we should 
survive our sin, and be allowed a space of repent- 
ance ; yet is it a mighty hazard whether ever we 
make a good use of it. For when by one wilful sin 
we have made a breach into our good resolution, in 
all probability that will open the gap for another to 
follow, and that for another, till thereby our evil ha- 
bits at last recover their full power, and then our 
will and practice will be laid open again into a com- 
mon thoroughfare of iniquity. For when we con- 
sented to the first sin, it was with a promise of re- 
penting immediately ; and upon the same promise, in 
all probability, upon the next temptation we shall 
consent to a second, and so to a third ; and by this 
train the Devil will toll us on through a long course 
of sin, till at length our will is depraved again, and 
our conscience seared, and then we shall lay aside all 
thoughts of repentance. 

8. Consider the great sorrow and remorse that 
must follow upon our sin, in case we should repent 
of it. For to be sure, before we can heartily repent 
of it, our mind must be stung with many severe re- 
flections upon our own wretched weakness and im- 
potence, and our falseness and perfidiousness to our 
own engagements and resolutions, upon the affront 
we have given to our good God, and the vile con- 
tempt we have offered to his most righteous author- 
ity, and our ungrateful grieving his holy Spirit, 
whereby, before we committed this wickedness, we 
are sealed unto the day of redemption : all which, if 
we have any thing of good-nature and ingenuity, 

G3 
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and much more if we have any the least footstep or 
remains of the divine seed, by which we were born 
of God, must necessarily create in us a most pungent 
sorrow and remorse, whenever we reflect upon it ; a 
sorrow that will be much more than equivalent to 
the highest pleasure we can hope for from any wil- 
ful sin : and for a man to commit such a sin, upon a 
presumption that he shall repent of it, when he can- 
not but foresee, if he be in his wits, that his repent- 
ance will cost him far more sorrow than his sin will 
yield him pleasure, is all folly and madness. 

4. Consider how much of that ground we lose 
back by every wilful sin, which by hitherto keeping 
true to our good resolution we had gotten against 
our evil inclinations. Our religion can never be easy 
to us, till in some good measure we have mortified 
and extinguished our depraved inclinations: for till 
then, in the whole course of our religious practice, 
we shall row against the stream, and be continually 
Warring against and doing violence to ourselves. 
But if when a man hath once entered into a good 
resolution he takes care to pursue it, he will find 
by degrees his bad inclinations decay and wear off: 
and proportionally as they decay, piety and virtue 
will grow more and more natural and easy to him. 
But when a man hath for some time faithfully pur* 
sued his good resolution, and hath thereby got a 
great deal of ground of his bad inclinations ; if then 
he unravels it by any one wilful act of sin, his: bad 
inclinations will thereby recover all those degrees of 
strength and vigour which they lost in the past 
course of his piety and virtue : so that now he must 
be forced to begin the whole work of his religion 
again, and to struggle through all those difficulties 
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which he had surmounted Now he must fight 
over again all the victories he had gotten, before he 
can regain that command and empire of himself, to 
which He was arrived before he revolted from his 
good resolution ; and thus for a moment's satisfac- 
tion he foolishly creates himself a long and tedious 
labour. 

5. And lastly, Consider how by every wilful sin 
you will weaken and impair those comfortable hopes 
you had arrived to, by persevering in your good re- 
solution. While you persevere in well-doing, your 
minds will be all along entertained and refreshed 
with the growing hopes of your reconciliation with 
God at present, and of a glorious immortality to suc- 
ceed: and those blessed hopes will every day im- 
prove upon your hands, till at length they are ri- 
pened into a full assurance ; the comfort which will 
mightily spirit and enliven all your religious endea- 
vours, and carry you on with indefatigable vigour 
through all the weary stages of your duty. But 
now by committing of any wilful sin, thereby you 
throw yourselves out of the arms of God's favour, 
afid give up all your pretensions to eternal happi- 
ness: and though by your serious repentance you 
should afterwards recover to the blessed condition 
from whence you were fallen ; yet in all probability 
it will be a great while before you will be able to 
recover those blessed hopes from whence you are 
fallen. For the sense of your past lapse, if you have 
any modesty in you, will make you very anxious 
and doubtful of yourselves, and render you extreme- 
ly fearful and suspicious, lest you should fall again, 
and so only sin and repent, and repent and sin on, 

G4 
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till at length you have sinned yourselves beyond re- 
pentance : and these very just fears and jealousies 
will very much hinder the growth of your hopes, 
and cause them to spring by slow and insensible de- 
grees. 
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JOHN XIV. 27. 

Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you : not as 
the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid. 

A HESE words are a part of our Saviour's farewell 
discourse to his disciples; in which, after he had 
given them some necessary instructions for the in* 
formation of their faith and conduct of their man- . 
ners, in which, after he had comforted them with 
the assurance that ere long he would return again to 
them by his holy Spirit, and assist them in their 
work, and support them under their troubles, he 
. takes a solemn leave of them, Peace I leave with 
you; which, among the Hebrews, was the usual 
form of salutation when they met or parted, Shalom 
lacha, " Peace be unto you." Where by peace they 
meant all manner of blessings : so that it was equi- 
valent to all those three salutations among the 
Greeks, youpew, iryicuven, evvparreiv, in which they 
wished to each other satisfaction of mind, health of 
body, and success of affairs. So that in this saluta- 
tion, Peace I leave with you, our Saviour wishes all 
good to his disciples ; of which, peace, strictly taken, 
is one of the principal instances. Nor, saith he, do 
I only wish peace to you in general ; but I give you 
my peace, or the wish and salutation of my peace ; 
which is a much better peace than that which men 
have hitherto enjoyed, an inward peace of mind and 
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soul, founded upon much surer grounds and better 
principles than those which natural reason and phi- 
losophy pretend to. And this new kind of peace, 
which is properly mine, because founded upon my 
principles, I give unto you ; not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you. The men of the world give the 
salutation of peace to each other many times out of 
mere compliment, without any real wish or hearty 
meaning ; and when they mean what they say, it is 
commonly nothing but an empty, impotent wish, 
that conduces nothing, or at least not enough, to 
the peace and satisfaction of those whom they salute. 
But as for my part, as I give you the salutation of 
peace, so I heartily mean, and wish that you may en- 
joy it : nor do I only wish you peace, but I have 
also taken care to furnish you with such abundant 
means and effectual principles of peace, as that, if 
you .are not extremely wanting to yourselves, you 
cannot long be without it. The words thus ex- 
plained, the sense of them may be resolved into this 
proposition : 

That our blessed Lord, as he heartily wishes 
peace and quiet of mind to all his disciples and fol- 
lowers, so he hath taken care to furnish them with 
the most sufficient and effectual means to obtain it : 
the truth of which evidently appears upon a full con- 
sideration of these two particulars : 

First, That he hath taken the most effectual care 
to remove from us all the causes of trouble and dis- 
quiet of mind. 

Secondly, That he hath taken care to supply us 
with the most effectual principles of peace and satis- 
faction of mind. 

L I shall begin with the first of these, viz. That 
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our blessed Lord hath taken the most effectual care 
to remove from us all the causes of trouble and dis- 
quiet of mind ; and they are principally these five : 

1. The sense of guilt. 

2. False and extravagant estimations of the good 
things of the world. 

8. Our taking up wrong measures and opinions of 
the evils of the world. 

4. An effeminate softness and delicacy of temper. 

5. Misplacing our happiness in things that are 
out of our own power. 

One cause of disquiet of mind is the sense of 
guilt. For God hath imprinted such an awful ap- 
prehension of his own invisible power and majesty 
on our minds, that whenever we reflect upon the 
manifold provocations we have given him to arm 
his omnipotent vengeance against us, it must natu- 
rally suggest very anxious and direful thoughts to 
our minds, and fill us with black and horrible appre- 
hensions of the fatal consequents of his wrath and 
displeasure against us. So that till such time as men 
have stupified their natural sense of God, by a long 
custom and inveterate habit of sinning, it will be 
as impossible for .them to be at peace under the ap- 
prehension of his displeasure, as it is to sleep with 
an alarm in their ears. But till such time as our 
Saviour had procured for us the new covenant, by 
which God had solemnly obliged himself to pardon 
us upon our repentance, sinful men, though true 
penitents, could never have arrived at that degree of 
security that God was reconciled to them, as is ne- 
cessary to set their minds at rest, and free them 
from anxiety. For though to repent is the best 
thing a sinner cad do, yet thi*~doth not at all alter 
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the nature of the sin he repents of, so as to render it 
less evil, or less deserving of punishment : and so 
long as the desert of punishment remains, God hath 
a natural right to execute it ; and so long we can 
never be certain whether he will exact it or no. 
Some wavering hopes a poor penitent might have 
arrived to, upon the consideration of the infinite be- 
nignity of the divine nature ; but the utmost com- 
fort he could have given himself was that of the pe- 
nitent king of Nineveh ; Who can tell if God will 
turn and repent, and turn away from his fierce 
anger y that we perish not ? Jonah iii. 9- But, alas ! 
when a man's mind is hagged and ridden with his 
guilts, who can tell ? is such a poor relief, as must ne- 
cessarily leave it extremely anxious and desponding. 
But now, upon our Saviour's procuring for us the 
new covenant, you and I, and every one of us, can 
tell; and that with as much certainty as that God is 
true, that if we do repent and turn from our evil 
ways, God will turn and repent of his anger and dis- 
pleasure against us. So that now, all we have to do 
is to reflect upon ourselves, and examine whether 
we are true penitents or no ; whether we have sub- 
mitted our will to God's, with a full purpose and re- 
solution to fly whatever he forbids, and follow what- 
ever he commands us ; and if we have, we may, 
upon the terms of the new covenant, from thence as 
certainly conclude that he is reconciled to us, and 
that his high displeasure against us is all converted 
into the dearest kindness and complacency, as we 
can that he is God, or, which is all one, that he is 
true and faithful: which doubtless is one of the 
most solid foundations of peace and satisfaction in 
ttye, world. For what can disturb me, while I feel 
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myself lodged in his arms and embraces, whose wis- 
dom, I am sure, no craft can outwit, and with whose 
power no force is able to contend. Here I dwell as 
in an impregnable fortress, whgre nothing can come 
at me, but what is for my good : how then can any 
thing prove adverse to me, while he is my friend, in 
whose hands and disposal every thing that concerns 
me is placed. 

2. Another cause of disquiet of mind is, our false 
and extravagant estimations of the good things of 
this world. The main spring of those troubles 
which perplex our minds is the goods and evils that 
are without us, and without our power and disposal,, 
in which we commonly fancy far more good and evil 
than really there is. We look upon the good things 
of this world as unskilful spectators do on land- 
scapes ; in which, while they stand at a distance, they 
fancy they behold here a smiling meadow, there a 
delightful grove, and there a lofty mountain; but 
upon a nearer approach, and more considerate view, 
find all this goodly prospect to be nothing but a 
coarse canvass, artificially painted with colours and 
shadows. 

Thus, while we behold the riches, the pleasures, 
and the honours of this world at a distance, to our 
wild imaginations there appear vast mountains of 
happiness in them, fruitful fields of pleasure, delight- 
ful groves of content and satisfaction ; which, while 
we are in the pursuit of them, fills our minds full of 
cares, and anxious and solicitous thoughts about 
them ; but then, as we approach nearer to them, and 
come to survey them more closely, the mountains 
presently dwindle into molehills, the fields and the 
groves into empty shadows ; and after all our labotar 
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and care to possess ourselves of them, our enjoyment 
of them amounts not to the tithe of our hope ; and 
so we are still restless and unsatisfied, both while we 
are in the quest and while we are in the possession 
of them. While we are in the pursuit of fhem, we 
ate wild and imaginative ; we swell with fantastic 
joys, and juggle ourselves into expectations as great 
and eager as our own desires : but as soon as we are 
possessed of them, we presently find their vanity 
and emptiness ; and perceiving how little they are 
able to perform of those vast things they promised 
us, our abused fancy, that had raised itself with high 
and swelling expectations, falls flat underneath the 
• disappointments of fruition; and so, while we are 
following, we are restless, and when we have over- 
taken them, we are dissatisfied : all which arises from 
those extravagant estimations we make of them. 
Whereas, did we but value them as they are, and 
according to>the true rules of reason and religion, we 
should pursue them with far more indifference, and 
enjoy them with far more content. While we are 
in pursuit of them, we should look upon them as 
things without which we may be happy ; and conse- 
quently, as things that have not worth enough in 
them to deserve of us any mighty care or solicitude, 
and so we should follow them with a calm and se- 
date mind ; and entering into the possession of them 
with a moderate expectation, we should find every 
thing in them that we hoped for : for all the good 
that they promised, they would be sure to perform ; 
and so we should have no disappointed hope to vex 
and disturb us, but our expectation would be en- 
tirely satisfied in our enjoyment. Thus, would we 
take care to fix in our minds a true estimation of 
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the good things of this world, and to prize them at 
those rates that our religion sets upon them, they 
would never be able to give us half the disturbance 
they now do : for then we should look upon them 
as things that are extrinsic to our happiness, as 
things that we may want without damage, or enjoy 
without advantage to our main interest ; and esteem- 
ing them as such, we should pursue them with much 
less concern, and enjoy them with much more satis- 
faction ; we should not be vexed with such an im- 
patient desire of gaining them, nor alarmed with so 
many tormenting fears of losing them ; but with St. 
Paul, we should know both how to want them, and 
how to abound in them, and to undergo both fortunes 
with a calm and cheerful mind. 

3. Another cause of disquiet of mind is, our taking 
up wrong measures and opinions of the evils of the 
world. As for those evils which are only the object 
of our faith and reason, and such are the eternal 
evils of the other world, we are apt to lessen and di- 
minish them, and flatter ourselves with soft and easy 
apprehensions of them ; but those that strike upon 
our sense, we are ever prone to swell and magnify 
them, which is the reason that the former disquiet 
us too little, and the latter too much ; though our 
disquiet for the one is necessary to prevent them, 
whereas our trouble for the other doth only serve 
to render them more grievous and oppressive. For 
the greatest power these outward sensible evils have 
to hurt and damnify us, they derive from our own 
imagination, . which oftentimes disguises them in 
grim and frightful vizards, and makes them appear 
to us a-thousand times more terrible than they are ; 
insomuch that the prospect and apprehension is ge- 
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nenUy more grievous to us than the sense and ex- 
perience of them ; and what we imagine in them is 
far, more than what we feel. And thus -we turn 
each whip into a scorpion, and swell <our* molehill 
igto a mountain of misery ; so that the greatest part 
of -what we suffer, is generally of our own? creating, 
because we soffernot^only the real evils: which are 
itttbewthingfr themselves, but,' which? *re commonly 
more, the ftratastk too, which our imagination forms 
and affixes* to them. 60 that would we but take 
cajtfjjtp: strip retditkfr from fantastry, it would be 
iiltpossiWer&r, .those evils which we feel or fear, to 
gvt* u?r h»l£ ; the distunbance that they do : and the 
ofljr way-, for us to do this is to take our measures 
ofohes? outward evik from religion, which will soon 
satfefyjust that »tfcey are nothing near to formidable 
iifctbetasehtes as we imagine them. ' For, as for in- 
stan£e,»whati mighty matter is there in the Ifos of 
thrift outward goods which are aU so extrinsic to 
owl happiness, which cannot help us in our greatest 
nttds,.nor make us easy in their fullest enjoyment, 
auk which thousands enjoy not, and yet are a thou- 
sand times more happy than those who possess them 
blithe greatest abundance ? Again, what great evil 
istjt for a man to be contemned, and reproached* and 
vildj^ed? For as for these things, they are good or 
e Vilas we please to fancy them ; and there is scarce 
anjr other, .venom in them, than what our own- ima- 
gination doth infuse. If we think them great evils, 
they will be sure to vex and discompose us, which 
is the greatest injury they can do us: bat if ire 
scorn; and despise them, they are impotent things, 
which, like wildfire, do only crack and vanish into 
ai*, Mit> leave no < formid able 'effect* behind them. 
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henishart ftm my friends and native country* 
4e I net tee men every day undertake a voluntary 
exile, and. banish themselves into the remotest parts 
of the worlds only to get an estate, or to learn expe* 
rience, or satisfy a curiosity ? For all the difference 
between one and the other is only this, that the one 
i* forced, and the other voluntary ; and why the one 
should be worse than the other, there can be ne 
ether reason assigned but only this, that we imagine 
it so. Could we but cure our erroneous fancy, such 
banishment would be only a more advantageous 
travel; since doubtless he who travels to save his 
conscience and innocence, and secure his hopes of 
everlasting bliss, makes the best voyage in the world* 
Suppose I should suffer a close imprisonment, and 
be secluded from human conversation, is it such a 
deplonable thing for a man to be kept within doesa* 
to be snatched out of the crowd and hurry of the 
world* end be forced to retire within himself, and 
.convene with God, and heaven, and his own 
thoughts ? Are not these company enough to enter- 
tain our solitudes, and to supply the want of the 
noise of the world, in which there is commonly so . 
much of discord . and impertinence ? But then sup- 
pose the worst that you can suppose ;' that you should 
suffer a tormenting death, and be chased out of the 
world with the severest instruments of human cru- 
elty. It is certain that ere long you must have 
died, whether you had suffered martyrdom or no ; 
only now you die a little sooner, and so anticipate 
your eternal -happiness. And if you had died a na- 
tural death, perhaps the tonaent might have been 
vol. v. H 
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'fflMfaPtiM* Hftticfc-ttf the executioner ; and'^tttitWd 

?/ ifk Wh6 degree of tonrient, without l!he cotrifbrt'trf 

l( 9$iiag in a brdve eause, and being assured of an ftto- 

^ffiottal recompense. Thus religion sets the etitt bf 

lf tftis wbild in a true light, and represents ihetti to 

ui fti their own natural forms and colours, wfthoat 

iitiy of that terrible pomp in which our imaginMkin 

r ft so apt to dress and disguise them; it assures us 

^fi&t'thfey are all designed for our good; and are coh- 

' r Vmible into it ; and if we take care to mifcea wise 

Miaous use of them, we shall be thtf bfetfttJKfcr 

f tiipffdre^er ; it certifies us that thejfcan Aepiivwiis 

™of**nb j^bbd) but What, ere long, we shall be>«*sen&ifte 

^W&i'ev&r ; and by thus exposing th<&6 evils tiaked to 

l \A; it 'stiews us their nakedness and impotences ttftd 

^th&nfcy deprives them of the power th^ bohtoWJof 

s 'iftrf feh&tes, to disturb our tranquillity iafcd ? pea*; • » 

m{) 4. f Another cause of disquiet of mind is an-eflfetaU 

* rj #tlte 'softness and delicacy ttf temper, artsiWg ftf«m 

to ouf ' tife^iect of exercising thos£ virtues which nttlu- 

~ f HtiAj t#n& to cdttfirtti and fortify tihfc mind Against 

' ' tfbubletotae and disquieting accidents ; such as fadth, 

1 patience, and self-denial, submission and resignafeton 

to God; which, when Mke so many guardian Angels 

they pitch tfieir tferits about the soul, are an imin- 

cible defence to her against the strokes and imfufes- 

11 sions of m&brtuhe? and without- which she is teft 

80 ideb&&frtfr YtekcS* fcwd -uhgutoded, amidst *tt th»4is- 

• '^ui^g acfetf^hW <tmt( surrwmd her. For in the 

* ; ^tfe* 'df'tte^v'tttly gteites a man hath fro- 

^MtfAtffei^^ Mm, 

£ ir 
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, Mf*i O&Jmttmpefr fflhi^fftD ^ver. f hflW^pufl ,tyflg> 

' *Mto B»**»*f ;by the repeated . *froke$| ^4 i^i^ctyps 

^Mnfel^Wte^ciii^pfcii the nwj pj^i#y,#^^ 

. fctyioftq^ wd ,effeminacy. For no^ ,1% i^tyjfal 

'. bffffwinftfs of tamper being worn, away, like a stope 

, witMb^ Wfctiwal droppifl^s of rain* ids mi#d w^ll 

Jkftpme. m tender, f and sore, ao$ uneasy,, that . .<p#fj? 

flittlfi itowh of .misfortune will pahj ^ud disturb btyi j 

ia»wh¥^ wse he can derive no relief &Qta tiis re^sop, 

hty'mg fd) ( fdong digued himself to advise aqd, f c#p- 

■jflllMsftrifc;. W *> every alarm of dang^:^ 

vjHtb^ilW^iMiy;jwses » tumult within, ^ pj^ute 

*_ hi^W^ote.sQui into an uproar, in which, his mind^ 

ji^mked gf alL relief and utterly, abandoned i% q£ 

ujth9»,flV3WB *md brave thought* wbi$\ sl^i^ gu^fd 

l l} m<)<*il£m$fr> But now* had be jt^ken care bujt t? e^jfe- 

t ,c^rhia u4»d in, the school qf Christianity, that, by 

iiy$Wtiflg,hun:in all those mflflLy Yjrtues <tf pati,ep£e 

; ^* t^mperancA *aastencys«d re ? igi^tioiv to the 

iwftjfi fiod, would have inspired him by degrees 

with sttfh an, .inyinpible stajedn^ss and firmness of 

.'W*fc> W.wouW h$v$ rendered his peac? and tran- 

fJ iW^3nilW«^»w^ ^ift^i^l *^ ps^ults o^ Jfd*- 

inftrttHie* And when .tflfe dquty these virtues ra the 

M-^filfc protection we jiave against the power; p£>tftp« 

pMtnwtous. apqidents that surround us. For when 

fejfit^pperance a jn^ hath weanod himsetf froff the 

iiptefs^res of the body; when by patience he hath 

--ihafdeiwd jWmself against the pains fj# difpjeaawes 

-,,#!* r*be»,.'hy IfiWmncyj.tft #fl^ ^^.jw- 

- lUfllft <&wm9$a$$o i fito& bfl.hj^jreftoced hiflttself 

H 2 



to^fftflbit.ftf embi#cii?g .$very accident as a tpkeij, 
of f foff$ ?r aud, bidding syery thing welcome, th^t.bp-, 
fa^jjwp,; when, I say, the3e happy. effects are pror, 
diyc^fl in .him, he is as safe and secure from the dis- 
quje^fcg power of these evil accidents helow, as if 
he^y^d in the uppermost regions of the air, wh^re. 
he^pJQys a perpetual calm and serenity, where, he 
tipflaples upon clouds, and is above . all storms ; and . 
wfth a cheerful and composed mind can sit securely, 
smMiflg fit the rolling thunder below, whilst it gram- 
b)igS}$qd bursts underneath his feet. Thus. will the 
c^pfltaflt practice of these excellent graces so steel 
ajid, fbprden our tender minds, that those, evils wiU 
b# aWe to make no impression on us, which now (Dp 
vfPWd us to the heart. For as the light of the; mrh 
apd freshness of the air, which are apt to offend thp 
si^^ly and tender, are not only tolerable, but delighjt- 
fijjj^tq.meu of hale and vigorous constitutions f,^ 
n^njrof the little hardships which trouble and in ? 
c^pup^ode the tender and delicate, are so far fronj 
dtoffrbing patient and temperate minds, that they 
rfttfcr refresh and divert them. 

yp'i And lastly, Afiother cause of disquiet of mii)d 
iftrpw misplacing our happiness in things -that *re 
out, pf our own power. For happiness is the gr^at 
lppdsfcme that attracts and governs all our n^o- 
-tfpns, the mark of all our aims and intentions, 
qfydtthe end of all our deliberate actions. , ytfpfiffy 
tftftfpfpre we place our happiness in things that pre 
fHitjjjqf our power, we must be governed by things 
tfrsft are out of our power; and while we are s<v 
V£,can never be quiet. For the things that ape 
pjjjtpf our power, being all of them casual and con- 
' ffagpitfr ?uclj as.hpppu?, ^d.greato^ss^and, f^r^al 



pl*^ttfeS;^W6 ir 2ktf;tae*y !^Secare !f tir the'Mifbrt' 1 ' 
anil 'hapftne&Twe 'pkce : % ihehi ;^d ,; cpnse^ueritry ! ' ' 
oiii' /hapjtineU and misery iritist be as casual arid tW- 1 ' 
tihgi^ntas the goods 'afld evils are frortv whence they ' 
do arise. And whilst we are governed bysuch ci-'i' 
sual things as these, we can never be our own men i\ 
but most live in subjection to a foreign power, and' 1 
be what the things that govern us will have us ; and ' 
so/rang as the passions and appetites that overrule' 
uir'are^ overruled by the chances and cbntrrigenefes 1 " 
wfl&ouf 'us, we must be as various, as fickle, add as' ' 
multiform as they^ Whilst therefore we place ora" 
lntapiftess in these ntfeertain enjoyments; if Is impost 
s£Me''onr mind should ever be at rest ; but; like rf 1 
aftib'iri fa' tempestuous sea, must be perpetually tossed 7 
atitf driven to and fro by the furious guflt^'of ottf' 
Cwii-paksions; which' can never be calm and sedate^ 
tffi w&'te'upon a' happiness that is certairi aiid'stai- 1 
bleVWr as' tatir 'desires. can hever 1 be satisfied, tiU'we' 
aW'oom'blefely 'happy;' so' 6tir ; fears can never bfeV 
cWripoked, tiH such time as we 1 are secure of our hirol 
piness. But so empty and' fickle is all worldly good,' 
ttia^'wfr'cdh'^ever' be happ^f fn it or 'secure of it : 
ro^wfien w£ftaVe wliatwe' did first desire,' that only 
MaW out tmWaia'makes'us gasp for more"* 
a'tfa'.th&l the tenure^of-'afl is so msecure,-thair i flH} 
l&icession 1 ri of J ''nWe u aotH i 'onry increase ''our ; tfetfr of 
Ids^Vh^'We^haVe.'"^'*^ mtr>ma' niust''Be 
pe^jyt^^^u^d'-betw^eri these 'two 1 restless miftl 
sStf&s, Htit tfesire-bf 'getfln'g Vribre.and the ftar^bf 
Ibsin'g'wKat ^we'eirfoy. 'lAnffUHerefoTc'seemg Ifc'ts 
tnfy^fcleWW'to alter the 1 Wdre'of -these odtv 

W ffib^satisry^'^'^'Wn^my Wr dfc'B3 tie"WUr> 
H8 



impny.h to alter 'the tetoW of ottfbwn fthidtM 
wean them from thife world, and determine them to 
an happiness that is more solid and substbtft&l, fetid 
within our own disposal ; and such a happiness" 1 !* 
that which Christianity proposes to tts ; ah hapjtfncks 
fftat depends upon our own free acts, and grotrt chit 
of the graces and virtues of our own mind. For S6 
that everlasting heaven which the gospel propose* to 
us is inseparably annexed to the right add godd-'ufe 
of our natural liberty, and consequently is as m*idh 
within our power, as our own resolutions and volun- 
tary motions. Whilst therefore we are and* 'thfe 
government of this Christian happiness, we are mas- 
ters of our own fortunes, and do live independently 
on chance and the wills of men; and it k withih 
<pur own power to be happy, without asking leavd «f 
jiny but God and ourselves. Now we are" ho lofagfcr 
tenants at will to the little casualties ' and aoddedfa 
of the world ; no longer liable to be turned out df dvtr 
happiness by storms, or fires, or invasions, by the 
contingencies of Providence, or the knaveries and 
cruelties of men ; no more exposed, like miserable 
vagrants, to beg our happiness from door to door ; 
to creep, and cringe, and fawn to the humours of an 
inconstant world ; to court its smile*, or tremble at 
its frowns. For if heaven be the happirfess we de- 
pend on, there is nothing can deprive us of it bat 
our own free acts ; and it is as much in our power 
not to be miserable, as not to be wicked; and our 
happiness being all embarked in the same bottom 
with our piety and virtiie, they must both 1 of them 
run the same fate, and either swim or sirfk together. 
If therefore We would be tft peace within ourselves, 
we must put ourselves under the goverrim&rt Of the 
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WPifmfo Hp&tft tfcflfe fy^ng ftp . ojfhejr wfthjn ' W 
Pffi? BSWWapd d^poft^if % J^l^Kp.^'donej we are 
,(ik£: 1 j^ l .jp j; a ( jcrftw^,enc^^ 
4MD[f|9P<fe re^unter|rjg .accepts, as 'j^nWer 
Jpfc lift be a^. rest, but be perpetually ahimiig 'Wr[d 
josilrng us, to and fro; and stiUL as we get 'free from 
x»e*..Kijfltber wiU be pressing upon us; and that 
-which, thrusts on this, will still be thrust on '.by an - 
^•ther, without any pause Qr intermission; and' so our 
JBMaei yb lfi minds will be always hurried about, ana 
■Oflver. want causes of disquiet. But when once we 
Ji#ffp fcfedjuppo that happiness above, we shall be so 
flW«h,, l aboye.. these little accidents, below, and' t hen 
,ft>roe r wjlI he sp broken before they can reach us. that 
■ye shall scarce be sensible of their taint impressions ; 
- -and. so .we shall pass on as quietly and undisturbedly 
>tbjpng^ them, a» we do. now through, those crowds 
-i«f, Bootes, that are always dancing in the air about us. 
...itAod ao Jbave. despatched the first thing I pro- 
■ posed,; which was, to shewithat our blessed Lord, in 
order io his giving us his peace, bath removed from 

us all causes of disquiet. f( ' 

. II., I pow proceed to the second;, which is to shew, 
i that be hath also taken care to supply us with the 
most. efiectual principles of peace and satisfaction of 
; isaiud : and they are these following : , 

. „X, That by . the sacrifice of himself he hatji ; p«r^ed 
away. r ouc,guilts, and thereby given us the rnost cer- 
tain ground of peace of conscience. 
,.., %. That as ne sacrificed himself for us, while he 
was upon earth.; ao now he is in heaven,' he hath 
the ordering and exposal of ( every thing that «>nce^» 
..-w VTWHf iM*r. ■> -j ii|» vibr.ii ,w t f'?t;i«i fun fcumw 



lie ?£ macotmsEwr > 

Kfr iosifr viitae of that'saarifi de whkthlie>eAHrod ion 
*lkrtb{ amcbfo the virtue ^of this his ntfrkorioua in* 
Wc^ssion aH .poorer is given him in heaven and 
eatlth.' > And ihdeed herein consists! the :>itiyatyy>Af 
Us priesthood, viz. thai thy interceding jur u& as A 
Jkiesty aiidkJohtintring so to do, he fesfeobkaiaed^And 
Mill continues rested with a kingfy powter aod au»- 
thority, to, bestow upon us all those heavenly bless- 
ings he intercedes for. . And hence ell the graces 
*nd favours of -God are in scripture said, to bp ,de- 
hived to us, in, or £y, or tkroitgk Jesu* Ckrist ;imt 
typvgi that as it is from God the Father origtaaUjr 
•hat all ont mercies flow, so it is through. <God ,tfee 
Son immediately, that they are headed and) derived 
tons; and* that interceding for us as hes 4tfth,<and 
41 ways hath done* in wriue of ti>e powerful ojlaAfl^ 
J*£>h& sacrifice, he was first const ituted v awl' is «till 
Jttiitinued, the royal distributer of jdl> his Eat barb 
'graces 1 and ' fevduns to tnankind. -SeS that* iHt*)iW£ 
toe assured there is nothing can happen to i*s>tgtod 
< dr. bad* but by his meredfid disposal: and cdnjwfe 
think any thing bad that comes from his hand* ivho 
Math evidenced himself so much our friend as to die 
ft* us? He who loved, us to<such a stupendous* da- 
igtee as to come down from heaven and aasumriidar 
oattrgs, and therewith all our innocent intonkta 
ted miseries; and at lost to suffer for us the<mt«t 
gKevous and infamous death ; can he be unki*d>*o 
fes nowhe is our king, and hath the ordering and 
tfisposdlbf all our affairs? Whenever tbepeforfe;aHy 
mdataitdus 'accident befalls us, and we begin to grierfe 
Bt repine at it, let us remember, that it is through 
'his permission or appointment, who was so much our 
- firiend wfciie '-to*' W+tas upo* earth,* <that -he . toaddceid 
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ovrtoelllK^to bejroi^ ancbif ttobdoth 

ixk setimft heart*' at ireit, and rertnald**!* td the 
Worst? rff things that can happen to <uy, #e ambeymd 
tfee^toeht and; influence of reason tahdrdihcotirse*! jRar 
how €*n wfe SMB^eot any thing to Jbe hurtful itq Atfll 
ttefoMiAlosrdctaiii fitwi oar pieroiftd<il^Qeim»tif 
tanfe*; who, when hd was upon earth, ne\w thought 
ttny thfbgv ihv not His awn; life and blood, too/ rough, 
or *&o deiar for us ? Hotf grievous soever thgreftvt 
a»y pfosent accident may appear to ub* the- handn.it 
€flme' AtmV speaks and declares it to, be a tokens of 
ttfoe^since to be sure nothing but love can pjrocf&fl 
fttai' tiha* tend, whose heart alway tared: usihr 
Wtove iti <*w*> dsse* and joy* and life* > > ^ : i h >& 
Kn^v;AAothfep principle of peace and tetiafacttaa orf 
pftftdy Whferewitfr our Saviour hath supplied usy lis 
<tfefe,*hi* he* hath; procured. for us a futurity «ifl8cietet 
ixtifa&k us itifcnite amends ibr the worst of evril$ jthftt 
can befall di bete : )for 1 he i hath -not m\f purchased 
»forJu^*ifoiand immortality at the prioe of Jw^hlood, 
bnt hath also Uilegrly discovered and brought it -jto 
Mjght by his gospel ;- the joyous prospect ?of fwhkftriis 
abundantly^ sufficient to support our spirits undetjfcfcfe 
fitott <dfirefi|d accidents. ■ For now when way roetafr 
eboly* apprehensions begin to invade , my miud> tigs 
bkesed theme furnishes tte with such a imgfrty itxue 
•f joy oils oonsideralikHis, astute abundantly eu#&ck»t 

foidw^ei and scatter them, and cause .them to ilf 
away likri the «tiortdng toists before the rising ,$tip. 
Hold out* O" my faith Ahd patience; it is but a, y#fy 
tittle while that I have.tdisaflbr; this wtful tffcqfflP 
Ihat dowdies hotierin^ over my imiagini^ion wiU va- 
ash) m . soon as I awake in etei^ity* a#d . be ; #* , i£ 4t 
Amftwme*i)eml*L i t&, » Tfape *U<tlitte>jMd' rginwi- 



im < . rxusooKiBB. x» >* » 

brilfneeis 4htdl> ta <fae>Mfomedt> ke' f<nvevcs< last, and > 
stfUdtowdd' «p in otiekfontirtuectevcrlasting joy ; there ■ 
I BttAlliiinload myself at once of all my present sighs 1 
and griefe, tod ro their room take up eternal Bongs : 
o£<p?ftfse and hallelujahs ; there I shall be placed far 
abbve'air these clouds and storms, in a caliq and* 
qtttet 1 region, where there is nothing but light and 
htttfodfiy,' toothing but peace, and joy, and love ; from., 
thteitfi I shaft fcHe long look down upon thisderk un- 
qflfet'^niAsphete, and remember with joy a^ the > 
fofiP4£ftii>e*tudu* weather I here endured, and Jiatfei 
ndfcr Mirtb^Uftted ; and the glad remembrancer what* 
ifr<$fefet'i#ill theft serve only as a foil orishfadowiit*! 
s41M6# ttoa* 'blessed stoteof things and' mnderit taran 
cfe&ftoiftg attd- illastrious. Why then' aft thoiiccst' 
dtWiH* @itiy*t*ilv «ttder the^ense *of 'those stortlfoe* » 
tMife^^r '^i^ of irhich -within 'tW^r^ryft^nic* 
nfetfts; tfctfil' *haft/'be «ure^ to > tal»l leave fori wer?) 
TH8»g&'tfck l ffight be 4ark, it is i but short ; >a*dfthtil 
iWH ISlkH^«ati werlagthtg day. » Though thy » voyage* 
b^tfP/itrte'tiotteng^ it&ohly a short day's 'sail 'to 
tf TOeSBed* etferriify j ftwiv ifcrhose happy shores 1 thorn 
tfM'&'lifitki While fceirte be? lookittg^back vpoa this 
KtslfcrMi#«eA 9 rMd > ^tetein^ those ^mgry storms i and 
irt^ t^ttlfo^'^nd hammed ahe^ *vthak>hnp^ 
jfaytaw&&f »ttWmfetftf» ^j^ym^rt willtbe suffix 
dHSPfo W*oMj^*e'tHee'tt thttiAatiAftftdifor>atti the 
H&&fe*p§ liniTef^hteh thtoia i&rtJ utnr sutifetingi srw* 
«faj>M?lingf' ' **^«h^glW^aili«ttiseVita« bkwd 
ftft&rft^*fok? SWkMiPfchth j^i^htt^>fofilts'dbt^ktd« 
MBit sttgfe&t W tktt ttiiHd^^WhiCh^-min^iiigiU*h«lh^ 
ttW»S> ^M^tthdmtiitoiiey thfai »«y *M from'wlth* 
8tt&a#»ntoe wni*H>^s^^^^biihdAtttly suffioiettfutq 
IWh^^HWP'Ahri^th^hi^mid to ^ftttbi»a"h4ppy »«U 
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rebity .iir>lotir/ownt brtasfc*. mkilemll flfifhoftt ^SniPi* 
sterol^ andrtemperitootistrM)Fariw^ 
thetei weighty! enough to sink a ttiindthfet h&thfchs T 
hapcoef to everlasting heaven to support it ?.i r> f >fif- 
4: Another principle of peace • and' satisfaction, ^>flo 
mind, wfcerewith our Saviour hath supplied :u^/<isff, 
ttnat' that he hath established r- this > happy ifuturityjp 
upoo suck • terms and conditions to aitfi within rth$;i 
reach *f *ur own power* that i$ upon faitfo ip Cbwfefj 
and trtfpentapoe* from dead worits ; which, though 4flp 
this* degenerate . state of our . nature it, be wt im«m9r> i 
diatelydn our jpower to perform^ yet roedi#tel#iit #b it 
by 'thoafcheJpsat*! assistances which God hftihj$Rfei 
iBtaed ti> t^: and inseparably annexed 4x>:aiH?wafcing H 

atgood/tufe ofifourifwn natural- poweff;ift>«(8>B^^<ir^4'j 
bgrhtatcwto free! promiae hath entailed t he #^is£afl 9^ 
ofihis gmoe upoto ouU honest endeavour* Jus g*3p%jjft j 
as much at onr.devotionaa our owft feci*lti£$ ^^ 
Itrisi a*> wtuchtift-ourf power /to ;£erfbn*i wh4Ml »WPjff8BT 
iH>fc without friaigr*te, a»?it fatto perform vjtfhat ifft/ 
oantjand/therefqre^adeingbjf h&, assistant; TMft<cia%j 

perform nthfc condition* , oS sterna} iife* it *i$, ia>PP^ 
pWwe^ to (perform : J&emy hefcaa^it is noJo^wtfaqfr 
Oun>powertio/ oblige*. him to- assist , m> than , j*. f J*. jtyM 
otyigeiowdelvos ^fWt^roWiO^PnpowWiap^ieu^!^ 
vflnn j,,thB jwndHwnj <rf ptjr. hQppjM« /bei^g (tferoyg^ 
thfc gftic^^fifikrfl/iKithilltOMr .oiiTa^^, ,^f ,^^^ 

ton igi*> jfto ,: wWcl^.if 4uly ^ridet^k a.wigfefcR 
toppttt water #U!»fflicti^ 

#rthdi^ndn*dreii8e accidents *q rob w af/rOMk ffflft 

and our wealth, o» liberty, « and mpwteti^ •& (fcdnfer 

prawed, our maw, happipe^^ ^qwwt^ i^iitr^hffig 

* tkingft kmuin, hmvens thmi\m $HbfrmHi%>6$( 1W 
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fitittrt* tttfft'Che' hafte* 6f our «^^ of ^hich thesis 

Jflbite *i# fcuradtte* <dfe 'disai^pafait i«. * If' we will 

be h^pfin^beteti^ipm^m^n of thut iw&riiaili*- 

ffile thint Wf blfes f We tn^y ; and aH thto 'hardship* end 

SNcotrrefaiehces we may enduife oh the way ta ity are 

tfekher able to obstruct our passage, nor hinder oqr 

safe anftral, unless by a base surrender to them Ire 

btittay borselves. So that now we may 1 girt • * bald 

&ft*n6e to AH the combining malfee of men and de* 

Wils 1 ; tad tell them that we will be happy, eternally 

Hkppy, in despite of the worst they oantte to nfe, 

■ Wfeifcg the matter wholly depends upon owr owri *ou* 

"Vig^ add refcohition,lraeked and assisted by the fcefrWi- 

Wihg grace of God. There is nothing that tiien or 

^nfifcifane can deprive me of; but I cw live* without, 

^iabdnifeintain myself in h happy and glorious -poet 

'fti*«i*fr. ^Why then should I grieve to see <hy drags 

"Thing «#eritttard; which withkr n few mm*en<»< henfce 

^^rtll hfe- of no- use dr value to-tne; gO'ldtig-oHt i*im my 

- 1 jf)bWret J to^re all my prtkious^rtnd itamortal freight, 

"^nd 1 thereby to secure myself of a* moat ha/ppy aiW 

^ c £Hfrspfemua v&yage ? Whenever fibefeftte • wei ire 

4htt^rtenfcd with dad contingency^, or With the power 

'^Wth^ce of men, we have this aafttoer ready to *e- 

-fartt to thein; Oodte praised, oiir* main happiness 

^depfettds not Upon yon : we can, if #e will, go t&hea- 

r Ven to despite of you ; ami wftair ofcfcc we are the#e, 

•^^yhall be fW beyond your reabUi awi'then/ ihme 

[r $$kt qfllictims whteH yon now lay <dpon UBii<{md 

iliJ ifki£ha*e but for* mtmint* WiR be-feurid unuumihy 

*^ h&emptirid with t^ *ter*rti gtory \vhtch^knU 

^StetteM to tte. Which consideration, clo^ifilp- 

-*pfecVtrtid deeply itnj^fctcNluo^ 

*'*eiibH^ttde<td^^ tiirij«ttst 



upwtfftBg my- w. m 

bnxA Afed^tly; - Another priacipte^tf p^G^fw^fflt* 
^f^ttian, of miml, wherewith qyr Saviour hath sup- 

pHedba^is this; that he hath taken caret during fris 

*Nefe09 from u& to* provide for us such supports,^ 
'ttti proportionable to every burden he will layypon 

0».L(tFot ( «o he tdls his disciples, when hewasvde- 
.jfert&gt ftw them, that it was expedient for them 
,4lntfi ha! should g<> away ; because until he wei4,^c- 

#tplift& *% the divine economy , the Comforter was 
-1l0bfaitiPqm'>i--JBut wke* I depart, saith h^I^iU 

sem&fa w\ mtfi, #qu y John xvi. J. ; <Apd accordingly 
,fll^?te/ltaff»rte4> he sent down , fri*, hoty Spirits 
: jqnisgeM . ihimsfi& -apd act a? ! his vdceger^t inJfiB 
^jfe^e^y fcingdoj^ and to do ajltfutt frr uewhyjh 

* ^m«e»eWiwpuW rha^ done, had he continued pip- 
v^ndUjrjpr^ntiwith, as,, Sp ,th^t thyygji vow toi» 
etH^NMfilvriAff fw^tWiW.peyso^y^t by bisSjjjcnt 
hfce W;qtitf prewnt witli w ; present with, all that tfip- 

• tfer *ffecfctfK>> apd with ^U, those yearning tpwshfif 
i Atmpaapotij thpthe eaqprppsed towards us whU$ { he 
-vm vpmi ea^hni; Ai*d wftfr^as, Jiad te (^pn^n^d 
g4Mi*q^r{ui!rf^peiso%,Ji# .coqld have been. pue#pt 
-.,i«iU*r 1W ,*Pty At sucl^ .dfBJteiroiqa^ pl^fts «s4 ; #»- 
<• ;Urtf etffc he/ is w^ifM^seo* with ms wfrepevsr w$ ^e, 
vitfto^orypfos, and at ^yreiy^rtanceybyjiif^iimme^se 
b fipiri* ; n.w|bu**i like a» x>inni|H^sei»jt sp^l .diffuflpd 
yihltottgh ^, bfe ja^Stkal bpdj. giv€^ lift wd.WOt^n 
V4Ay,e*^\paK^nd i |>wtide^ A^^Y^ngt^ns 
-(^l|te(^i^ittorwp^yohis i>Pfsonal absent >&ppi$aB 

.trw^t^i^dkine,pwan^ ( ffb^h ifff v#rj,<WftJb4*Wp- 
*<*»<fcdr 4^/lbe^t^^ydi^^ P^hi ft i-^r^^Fe 
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4epend upon it, that wherever, or in what cir- 
coawtanoes soever we are* he is by us and with us, 
beholding all our needs with a compassionate heart, 
and read j to extend to us whatever aids and sup- 
ports we stand in need of. How then can we droop 
in his blessed presence ? How can our hearts sink 
while he stands by us ? What evil is there can scare 
or distract our minds, whilst we consider that the 
almighty Spirit of the blessed Jesus, our Mend, is 
always and every where with us, ready bent to 
stretch forth his helping hand to support us under 
every oppression ? Alas ! I am afraid this burden will 
at length grow too heavy for me ; that my strength 
and courage will at last be forced to yield, and sink 
underneath it. Well, though you fear your own 
strength, yet sure you cannot doubt the strength 
And power of the Spirit of God ; and his strength is 
yours to all necessary purposes, as much as it is his 
own : and therefore, unless you apprehend your bur- 
den to be too heavy for his power as well as yours, 
-you have no reason to dread that you shall sink un- 
derneath the weight of it. You are afraid, lest you 
should be called forth to staffer far righteousness' 
aaitt, and lest, under the rage and violence of perse- 
cution, your faith and constancy should shrink and 
yield. Why, consider with yourselves, are there not 
thousands of Christians that have suffered before you, 
suffered as terrible things as you can possibly dread ; 
and this not only with patience and constancy, but 
with joy and triumph ? Why then should you sus- 
pect that blessed Spirit which supported them, to be 
less able or willing to bear up you ? He who hath so 
often enabled so many tender virgins, delicate ma- 
trons, infirm and aged bishops, to sing in the midst 
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d^'lames, to smite upon racks, to tKutnpfc iipon' 
wtoek and cat&stki f and, irt shbrt, to endure such 
lottg and dblort^tnartynlcms, as iriany times they 
did, when their tormentors took their turns from 
mottling to night, and plied them with all kinds of 
cruelties, till many times they were forced to give 
over, and confers that they had not heart enough to 
inflict the tortures which those poor sufferers had 
courage enough to endure : he, I say, whb hath thus 
fat enabled 'tifetem, can he not as well enable ytixi ? 
l&hfoiaffk shortened, that he cditnot taveTorhi* ear 
gfatoH k&it'y, thkit he tannot hear you as well as 
tlfeltf? 'Cdtfsider then, you have the saftieYight that 
titty* lMg by the same never-failing promise; to this 
hfe"£naWhig power, .wfifehvT&y &tf thany 'glorious in- 
sfHftk&,>hdtfrdei^^ support 

y^'tinde^tta? heaviest ^pprtsskfis^hiid therefore 
ytaf hh*e ^V ttoe reasmf' hi 'thfe world ttf expect the 
sattd tt& irttf supports* from 4fc if ever you should 
b#¥Mfc<gH'to'the same extremities. Our great care 
tMSfeftot? <ttig-ht to 1*, that #e do hot desert our 8a- 
vfeur, 1 dtHer by wilful ( apostasy 'from his- ftrith, or * 
dfcW*tMettte t6 Htttawt; for 1 so Ibrig aswe Continue 
faftbftfl %o iMiai he ^cannot leave and 'desert us : our 
nkift iiMttira ought to b^ that we do our fart; and 
litofthftt' tie 'doth his-, fb* he Cannot fail, tft&igh we 
mtft € >1&ii& prdw trae= to 'hi*, we ;i taky l *Wteedly 
defend' ttpbo it (jhat»hc vdft^j^ve'tHi^^W ^,and 
nbtieiv^ ^sctestitwte <*f atty-JhtSp 6r 'AtkpjfoH; tftat in 
arty ctfkfitfctti ib rtecefes^y W r t*. ,! Tf te<«*e, to 
s«*eWfr #isfc andi'MI^ aJ& W ^*Kre lj prt)Vib*ft^, he 
sMiila At^hy tlibe fhltfki ft )^M&A*&W#tffer, 
w^ihajN&b W Ittttttsialb- tafett «peto^hl#W«J»attce, 
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grity, he must take care to maintain our strength, 
and not permit us to sink under the burden he lays 

Upon us, for want of any degree of comfort and sup- 
port that our state and condition requires. Which 
consideration duly applied, cannot fail of giving a 
great deal of ease to our anxious and desponding 
mind. 

Having thus shewn at large what abundant pro- 
vision our Saviour hath made for the peace and sa- 
tisfaction of our minds, I shall conclude all in a very 

"few words. Our blessed Saviour hath long since 
told us, that in this world we shall have trouble ; 
but that in him we shall have peace : which, though 
it were more eminently true in those early days of 
suffering and persecution, doth yet hold most cer- 
tainly true, not only in times of peace, but even in 
the most prosperous circumstances of human life. 
For we cannot but know, that we are dependent upon 
chance ; we cannot but know, that it is in the power 
of ten thousand contingencies to disturb us; and 

• this, in despite of us, will create a great many anx- 
ious thoughts, and vex us with melancholy appre- 
hensions of our futurity. And though at present 
we may hush them with jollity and mirth, upon the 
next reflection they will be sure to awake again, and 
to revenge themselves upon us for those moments of 
ease we ravished from them; and then, when any 
evil accident threatens or approaches us, we can 
give ourselves no certain assurance of escaping it. 

< For when we have done all that lies within the com- 
pass of our wisdom and power, there may a thousand 
crosses arise in our way, which it is impossible for 

.us either to foresee or prevent, and turn our most 

■ promising designs upon ourselves, and hasten -the 
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evils upon us by those very means which we choose 
to prevent it ; the sense of which must necessarily, 
cause many a stinging thought to swarm about our 
minds, and to vex and disturb us in our deepest 
security. 

Thus in our best estate we are poor and indigent 
creatures, fain to seek abroad, and to go a begging 
for our happiness from door to door ; to depend upon 
chance, and live insecure of every thing we either 
possess, or desire, or hope for. And considering how 
prone we are to be alarmed with the prospect of a 
sad futurity, and to magnify distant evils in our own 
apprehensions, and to aggravate present ones by our 
impatience and despair; and, in a word, to pall our 
best enjoyments, by expecting more from them than 
their nature will afford : considering these things, I 
say, it is the greatest nonsense in the world for men 
to expect peace and satisfaction of mind from any 
thing here below. And if we are thus liable to dis- 
turbance in our best estate, alas! what are we in our 
worst ! when calamities come rolling upon us, like 
the waves of the sea, upon the back of one another, 
and we have no harbour in view to put in at. In 
this vast tumult of things therefore, whither shall 
we betake ourselves for tranquillity and peace ? If 
we go into the world, every thing in it tells us, It is 
not in me : if we go out of the world into deserts 
and solitudes, the stings we shall either find there, 
or carry thither with us, will soon convince us that 
it is not in them. Where then can we hope to find 
peace, but only in Jesus, the Prince of peace ? To 
him therefore let us go with an humble faith and 
obedient will, with a resolved mind to adhere to his 
truth, and submit to his laws, and wholly to resign 
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ourselves to his conduct and government. And if 
in him you do not find all that peace and satisfac- 
tion you have hitherto sought in vain, never give 
credit to any thing that is sacred more. I am sure 
it is to be found in him, if we wisely, and honestly, 
and industriously seek it : thousands have found it 
in him who could find it no where else ; and having 
found it, have enjoyed themselves all their days after 
in sweet content and peace, and at length have 
breathed out their souls to him in praises for the 
happy discovery. 

And therefore, if it be not our own fault, we may 
soon add ourselves to this blessed number, by devote 
ing ourselves to him as they did, and surrendering 
our lives and interests to his government and dis- 
posal. And when once we have performed this with 
a sincere and resolute intention, we shall by degrees 
perceive these tempests within us quieted and abated, 
and our stormy minds clearing up into an happy se- 
renity ; and still, as we more and more subdue our 
wills and affections to him, we shall feel and expe- 
rience ourselves more and more at ease, until at 
length we shall arrive to. such a settled . peace and 
tranquillity of soul, as that it will be beyond the 
power of any outward concern to disturb us. And 
bow our mind will be a paradise to itself, a paradise 
wherein it will be able to live contented and happy, 
and. to breathe calm and gentle thoughts, bow tem- 
pestuous soever its condition is without. And And- 
ing) all composed and quiet within, we shall lead a 
life far more easy, and even, and consistent than 
ever :- for now we shall no longer reserve ourselves 
to follow fortune and the turns of outward affairs* 
to comply with all the. mutabilities of the wind, and 
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«till to transform ourselves into new shapes, as we 
are running through the still changing fashions of 
the world. Now we shall no longer perplex and 
entangle ourselves by knavish tricks and sordid com- 
pliances, by being forced still to study how to act a 
new part, and to put on a new garb of humour and 
conversation, upon every new alteration of affairs ; 
but our way will lie even, easy, and direct before us ; 
and whatsoever happens to us from without, whe- 
ther it rains or shines, proves calm or tempestuous, 
the inward peace and satisfaction we shall find in 
following Jesus, by our firm adhering to his truth, 
and obedience to his laws, will carry us safely 
through all events, and render us far more happy, 
even in our persecuted sincerity, than we can rea- 
sonably suppose to be in the most prosperous hypo- 
crisy. Wherefore, if ever you intend to be at rest 
within, and to enjoy yourselves in peace and tran- 
quillity, go to Jesus, the Prince and author of peace ; 
take with you words, and say, " O blessed Jesus, hi- 
" therto, we confess, other lords have had dominion 
over us, such as pride and ambition, lust and ava- 
rice ; and these have proved unmerciful tyrants to 
us : they have continually harassed and oppressed 
" our minds ; they have laid Waste all our peace, 
" stripped and plundered us of our self-enjoyment, 
" and almost worn out our lives in perpetual trou- 
" bles and anxieties. Wherefore now at last we re- 
*• turn unto thee, weary and heavy laden, not only 
with guilts, but vexations, resolving for the future 
that thee alone we will serve. . O ! do not reject 
us, thy oppressed and miserable creatures, who are 
driven unto thee for refuge, from those cruel task- 
masters that have hitherto reigned over us ; but 
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" permit us to spend the remainder of our days un- 
" der thy happy government. We know thy yoke 
" is easy, and thy burden is light ; and therefore suf- 
" fer us now at last, we beseech thee, to come unto 
" thee, that in thee we may find rest for our souls, 
u who have sought it in vain in every thing but 
" thee." And having thus surrendered up ourselves 
to him, let us, by our constant perseverance in well- 
doing, endeavour to subdue ourselves more and more 
to his will, in this full assurance, that from our 
hearty and punctual conformity thereunto, we shall 
reap, not only peace and tranquillity here, but also 
immortal glory and happiness hereafter. Which 
we beseech thee to grant us all, of thy infinite 
mercy, O blessed Jesu : to whom, with thy great 
Father, and eternal Spirit, be ascribed of us and 
all the world, all honour, and glory, and praise, 
from this time forth and for evermore. Amen. 
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UPON 



JAMES I. 8. 
A double minded man is unstable in all his ways. 

Jbf Y a double minded man here, we are to under- 
stand (as is plain from the context) an insincere 
man ; one who pretends to religion, and hath a good 
inclination towards it, but is not arrived to a firm 
and prevailing resolution of adhering to it, maugre 
all temptations to the contrary ; that bears some faint 
and ineffectual regard to the rules of his duty and 
the dictates of his conscience, but not such as hath 
the superiority over him, and doth command and go- 
vern his life and conversation ; not such as hath that 
prevailing influence upon him, as to hinder him from 
being ordinarily counterswayed by his appetites or 
passions, or secular interests, to the commission of 
unlawful and irregular actions. So that the single- 
minded man is one, who hath no other prevailing 
purpose and resolution, but to adhere to God in the 
profession and practice of true religion ; and upon 
every emergency is ready fixed to perform what God 
demands of him, by the voice of revelation and right 
reason ; and, in a word, that lives under no other 
commanding principle but this, I will always do what 
God will have me : and so on the contrary, the clou- 
hie minded man is one^that fluctuates between two 
minds and wills ; a will for God, and a will for the 
world ; and is governed sometimes by one, and some- 
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tfBftte t^ &&&H& y &tite>Tn&ter titer or constant to 
&Her.''inkh&rt, He ig^Wh^ befog yet onsabdued 
to^«^c6ffir*aftdi6ig po&ik and influence of religion, 
hfe*H Wo fttf&li tatf ddterrilinfld mind or resolution ; but 
is not only of several minds upon several occasions* 
to^sO^ : cdnt^ry mitids upon contrary occasions. 
For his heart is so divided between his God and his 
iftt&gstr hi* dttty and his lust, that, like a needle be- 
tween two loadstones, he is always wavering to and 
^alti\axl&ptitkirtg alternately to both, but is never 
fixed to either; And of this man the apostle tells us, 
th& A*; it* unstable in aU his ways. Where by 
ways, according* to the Hebrew phraseology,' he 
ttfftittl tittttms; he is unstable in all his actions; 
that is, he always acts with an anxious, doubtful, and 
Msjgfttftg'toitid ; he know* iwt where to 6nd himsfelf, 
*y*nmr timet* tvhich'way to tiurnfciiii8dP;,heletods 
tfV^kift&rttin, insecure, and unquiet lifer; being all 
flSflg |fe*jjleked arid entangled in the whole course 
#bi3'tifet$bfcte. The Words' thus explained may be re- 
sW4M ihtd this proportion : 

J'Ttafc Whilst men's minds are divided between God 
atid their lusts, and toe not entirely subdued to his 
#ffl, (l they ranst necessarily^ tead very anxioos, inse- 
d&rej uristttble lives ; • that till such time as we act 
fihWii ftW enth^ stlbniigsion of our souls to God, we 
e&fe n^ter act &t6adi)y and securely ; but must be al- 
#k!ys fluctuating in great anxiety and uncertainty. ■ 
r THerWiae Mail tells ub> that he that walkethup*. 
Hgktty toalketh surely, Prov. x. 9. he goes on hi a 
dfrk^fceeure, and even course of action, whetfein 
tft&e i9 'no perpleiity or entanglement : whereas the 
Kftf of a ^dtmtibe minded hypocrite, whose heart is di- 
VidSd ' 'h#t#tien God and the world, is a perpetual 
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maze and labyrinth; wherein the farther he goes, 
the more he is lost and confounded. And this will 
evidently appear upon the following considerations : 

1. That he acts upon no fixed or certain princi- 
ples. 

S. That the way and course of his actions is all 
obscure and intricate. 

3. That he is always fain to live in a disguise, and 
is therein insecure of concealment. 

4. That he is always at odds with himself, and in 
perpetual variance with his own reason. 

5. That he is at a miserable uncertainty as to the 
present events and issues of his own actions. 

6. That he hath a most dismal prospect before 
him of the final issue and event of all. 

1* The double minded man acts upon no fixed or 
certain principles. For the principles he proceeds 
upon are such as have no foundation in the nature 
of things ; but, like castles in the air, are built upon 
mere ■ dreams and delusions, which, whenever his 
reason awakes, will sink and disappear. For either 
he lives upon no principles at all, but acts, like the 
beasts that perish, upon blind instincts, and the un- 
aoootmtahle impulses of his brutal sense : or upon 
such principles as these ; that there is no such Being 
ia the world as an eternal, and invisible, almighty 
power ; or that if there be, he lives retired from us, 
and takes no notice of what we do; or that if he doth, 
ifctt m an unconcerned spectator, to whom it is pure- 
ly indifferent whether we do good or evil ; or that if 
he be at all pleased with our good deeds, and dis- 
pleased with our bad, yet it is not to any such de- 
gree, as to entail any future rewards upon the one, 

punishments on the other; or that if there be any 
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such rewards and punishments prepared by him, 
tbej 4J& so slight and inconsiderable, that the loss of 
the one. and sufferance of the other are abundantly 
compensated by the present pleasure of a sinful life ; 
or, in fine, that if neither the one nor the other prove 
true, yet we may securely enjoy these pleasures 
while we are able ; and by repenting at last, when 
we are old or dying, and are able to enjoy them no 
longer, may entitle ourselves to those rewards, what- 
soever they are, and secure ourselves from those pu- 
nishments. This is the chain of principles upon 
which bad men live and act, if they act upon any at 
all \ r and which are all of them grounded upon such 
doubtful presumptions, such thin pretences, and un- 
satisfactory reasonings, as no man in his wits can 
eyer be throughly secure of. For besides that they 
contradict the best and wisest part of the world, the 
cprrent sense of human nature, and the common 
consent of all mankind, which are such prejudices 
. against them as must necessarily render them v,ery 
doubtful at least ; besides all this, I say, they have so 
strong a current of evidence against them, and,. are 
overpowered with such a force of arguments from all 
the quarters, of reason and religion ; and the contrary 
principles are so much more agreeable to all the ap- 
pearances of things, to the sacred oracles, to human 
society, and to the very frame of human nature ; and, 
jpa. a word, have every way so vast an overweight of 
reason on their side, that it is impossible for. any 
man in a cold mind to be confident that they are 
true, how much soever it may be his interest to wish 
Ahem so. So that whereas the sincere and upright 
jg^an, living, as he doth, upon well-tried principles, 
that for their truth have been always found most 
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agreeable tb'W^n^d'ffr^^ 
approved by coristmit ^^rien^, inedds firmly ritid 
boldly; being secfttfe df thfe grotrad he gbeS tiptfn ; tAfe 
dotibU mbtded hypocrite, befog all alotf g uncertain 
of the gtounds of his action, walks like a benighted 
traveller in a dangerous road, Where he is fain to fe& 
otrt Iris way, and to tread tenderly 'and cautiously, 
lest his next step should be into a bog or a precipicfc 
And so long as he is insecure of the principles ufjtfii 
wftich he acts, he can never be secure that he afcte 
shfely. He knows that if the principles he goib 
upon prove false, he is undone ; and whether tli^y 
will prove so or no he is at best uncertain; and j 46 
through the whole course of his sin and life, he wftHtb 
with an anxious and misgiving mind, and goes treftft- 
bling on between hope and fear to the final Issue arid 
event, which, for all he knows, may prove such' & 
will put an end to all his hopes for ever. For, mdir- 
gre all his Confidence, he cannot be sure but thfett 
when he dies he mfcy find all the principles he a<*ts 
on baffled by a woful experience ; he may then fed 
that there is a God to whom vengeance belongs, add 
an eternal life of rewards and punishments; andff 
he should, how would it blank and amaze hitn to 
find himself, instead of being reduced to an insensible 
substance, landed on a strange inhospitable shofe; in- 
habited "with ghastly furies and miserable ghosts, 
and shut up with them . by a vast surrounding gulf 
in everlasting horror and despair? And therefor^, 
seeing he can have no security, but that such may be 
the fatal dose of his sinful life, he must, whenever he 

* 

codHy reflects, be miserably anxious and uneasy, aiid 
expect the mighty event 'with dread and dire abort- 
ing*. " - ,ir "' M) . 
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3. The way and course of a double minded marts 
aetiofts is all obscure and intricate. For whereas the 
course of an honest upright man is for the main of 
it chalked out to his hands, both by divine revela- 
tioto, and the natural and eternal reasons of things, 
and that so plainly and clearly, that as soon as he 
opens his eyes he may easily discern it, without any 
great reach of wit or depth of judgment ; the rule of 
his actions being open and. direct, without any dark 
subtilties, or intricate windings and turnings: the 
fals£ pretending hypocrite lives in a maze, wherein, 
having no certain rule to go by, he is very often at a 
loss' which way to direct himself. For having for- 
saken the plain paths which God hath described to 
him, he is put upon inventing a way for himself, of 
studying his own steps, and groping to his end 
through a labyrinth of popular errors and mistakes ; 
in which he is oftentimes so lost and bewildered, 
that he knows neither where he is, nor whither to 
go Tietft ; and sometimes the way that he takes lies 
quite * cross to his ends, and sometimes leads him 
about in such a wide compass, that by that time he 
arrives at them, they are not worth his travel ; and 
even when he thinks himself most in the right, and 
goes on with the fullest assurance, time and chance 
many times cast up so many difficulties and perplex- 
ing incurrences in his way, as to puzzle all his wit 
and contrivance how to break through them. Thus, 
when men leave God's way, which is a plain, a sure, 
and infallible one, and commit themselves to the 
c&tiduct of their own blind wills and shortsighted 
reason, they forsake the light of the sun to follow 
a night-fire, tfhich, instead of conducting them in 
the plain arid direct Way, carries them at random 
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about in the dark, leads them hither, and thither, 
backwards and forwards, over hedges and ditches, 
through breaks and bogs, till they are lost and mazed 
in their own wanderings. While they walk in God^s 
way, they have God's wisdom for their guide, which 
cannot mislead them ; there they have nothing to do 
but to follow the easy directions of an infallible 
mind, to receive his commands, and to obey them ; 
there they are free from all the trouble of forming 
new resolutions, and inventing new measures of ag* 
tioto upon new emergencies ; there they see their 
way plainly described to them; and are resolved 
once for all to' pursue it through all events, without 
any further pause or deliberation ; being fully satis- 
fied in themselves, that it is much safer for tbenx to 
follow God's will, which acts from infinite goodneg?, 
by infinite wisdom, with infinite power, than to fol- 
low their own, which they know, by woful expft-, 
riencev is so liable to be iipppsed upon by fafce she^ 
and appearances ; and to mistake poison for physi^ 
and? evil for good. Thus while they are in Gqc^ 
way, they find all things direct, and plain* and tpgg 
fcq them ; but when they divert into their own, there 
they have nothing to guide them but a vain, foolish 
mind, that, is easily tricked and imposed upon, andcft 
blind appetite, that is conducted by a rovipg im^ghr 
nation; there they are fain to < live by th$k ^jfSr 
u pom extemporary shift? and evasionv an4; still M 
invent new iways upon new occasions v and to waa4ft 
about in a mysterious labyrinth of Uttte tricky aft4 
ooo^iivances ; which, instead of extricating them Wt, 
of the. difficulties of life, do commopiy but more aa^ 
more perplex and entangle them. And, heBtfgj,M 
tMpufh qf tie just is jig scrijpfcuna fa&Qhedita&p 4ft 
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the shining light, Proverbs iv. 18. to have nothing 
Jroward or perverse in them, and to be plain to 
him that understandeth, Proverbs viii. 8, "9. and to 
be an even place, where none of his steps shall 
slide, Psalm xxvi. 12. compared with xxxvii. 81. 
so on the other side, the paths of the wicked are 
said to be dark and crooked, Proverbs ii. 13, 15. 
and to be uneven and slippery, Jeremiah xxiii. 12. 
And in such a way as this, how is it possible for a 
man to walk firmly and stably ? 

8. The double minded man is always fain to live 
in a disguise, and is therein very insecure of con- 
cealment : and this also renders him unstable in all 
his ways. Though, considering what a false and ill- 
natured world we live in, it is many times an honest 
and necessary prudence for a man to reserve his 
mind, and not proclaim even his fairest intentions in 
every one's ear with whom he converses. But for a 
man to live in continual disguise, and always look 
one way, and row another ; to counterfeit, and dis- 
semble, and mask his real intentions with contrary 
appearances, is a very uneasy way of living: for 
there is twice the difficulty in every thing that he 
aims and drives at, as there is in an honest find 
above-board procedure. Here, honest ends are pur- 
sued by direct means, without need of any colour or 
artifice ; whereas there, commonly more art is re- 
quired to justify the means, than to manage them, 
and to dissemble the ends, than to obtain them. 
For whilst the ends a man proposes be foul and dis- 
honest, he must, in his own defence, pretend quite 
contrary to his own intentions; and to form and 
manage his pretensions so artificially, as to conceal 
his bad intentions under them, till they are executed, 
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is commonly the greatest difficulty in the execution 
of them. For though men may be foolish enough, 
yet they are not good-natured enough, to be always 
imposed upon by fair pretences ; their very ill-nature 
makes them jedlous and suspicious ; and their jea- 
lousy and suspicion makes them prying and inqui- 
sitive. And what a deal of art must it require for 
a man to conceal himself, and carry on his ill aims 
with any plausible colour, when he hath so many 
jealous and inquisitive eyes upon him ? And then 
for a man to dissemble is an outrage to himself; it 
is to act against the grain of his own nature, by 
making an outward show and appearance of that 
which he inwardly hates. For while a man pretends 
to be that which he is not, he must seem in his 
actions to be that which he is most averse to ; and 
all the while he doth so he thwarts himself, and 
acts directly contrary to his own inclinations. If his 
wicked aims did not force him to hide himself, while 
he is making a formal show of mortification, he would 
much rather be satiating his hungry lusts ; while he 
is hanging down his head like a bulrush, to disguise 
his pride and ambition, he would much rather be 
strutting, insulting, and domineering; while he is 
giving his alms to be seen of men, he would much 
rather be grinding and oppressing the poor; and 
whilst, in order to his devouring widows' houses, he 
is making long prayers, he would much rather be 
glutting his avarice with the spoil. So that all the 
while he pretends to be the contrary to what he is, 
he must practise the contrary to what he is inclined ; 
and while he doth so, he offers a perpetual force and 
violence to himself. Now what uneasy way of living 
must this be, for a man to be always studying how 
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^mr^ldtMr&tfy^^h&'tffl eithe* the 
^e'l^eMeHo^^he^tHe^'e^orated. The will 
} WilY m i( \k i«¥ etftiscietitte be o,trfei, nor M con- 
'tfcfence ^flte w^'rahd'sti those" two commanding 
{ p^wer#'6f r our souls 5 will five in perpetual variance, 
fittd Wdritft'of* rio other intercourse hilt mutual vio- 
lences and outrages, tilt either the one is extinguish- 
ed or 1 the other subdued. Whilst therefore a man's 
r niind ?s" double and divided, his soul is in a State of 
•Wat} there being two irreconcileable partiesr per- 
petnally struggling within his breast, a law in his 
-Jriind fighting against the law in hfe metnbers, his 
ife&soh Against his 1 appetite; his conscience atfarort; 
' liis 'will, so that he can take neither 'part without 
<fclHJ%HU|ffict< , fc> hhhself. • If*e'sid& with His* cdri- 
* -science, he - ottfragfes hfewffit if he sides wMrhfe 
4lb,' hfe* forces' his conscience < ; ff Ife 'take' part *ith 
tts J ap^tke,' i hte makes war agaWsthftteaSohV 2f *te 
? cainpHeB with his reason, he ftids-defiattcetb' his a^ 
'p^etiW 1 . 1 Trti^s," which way* soever he determinds"liim- 
^f.lie'W sdre'tb determine against one part Of liittf- 
*tehf: 'fend' ft'ckh 1 nevefl* I otherwise, till orie of these 
aillvers^partk bP hifflself-are subdued, and his double 
itfftnd- ft'^dtfced to Vslngte'OheV When he • hath 
J tkh>btie y litiit&, Whether" it be a good of a bad one, 
he will be at pe'flbe and unity with himself;' but Be- 
•^Hre he^fcari havVbne good nrind,' he must form a 
gW<! Vesftution, and follow it, till he hath: entirely 
Mfeiu'etfftis'Hvtil and appetite to his reason and fcoh-- 
«&le^HmcKt'h*n''th^ intestine war 1 will tbttclnde'm 
tf'flappjf'fckce^ aHd'kJ on the contrary, be' fore he 
'fefiUHveTOe Mtt'tntod,' he 1 nftst afcimdon hifoseiffo 
^ unfoMesk''aWd i> ^diy'luks i , J and continually 
-oWlk 1 iff infa^fy^WHbifee drite irt-Wafef, tffl 
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^ ^piiscie^.; ^d^hep^e intostips struggle wjll 
ppncji^e T iijL a J^iargic qufef; and ujsenpihiBty :, but 

M'MftXftr & #4*> & fw wore difficult than it is to 
apgjupfe t^ former ; for white a man contends with 
hi? reasfm and conscience, he contends with bis pri- 
ginal , native ; . $nd to vanquish that, is far more dif- 
ficult than tQ subdue his wicked will and inordinate 
3PP£<jite, ^hjch are but bis acquired nature; and 
<pq#s^qy£ptly dpth not so inseparably adhere, to him, 
f ^)r,^ ^inveterate. But till his conscience and his 
Jfftasqu, jW?ffp n ^T e l7 vj^uished, they will be strug- 
^fj^ L au4 ;( C9Atwding ; and whilst they do so, be wjUl 
.^ ( f^tip^^ly ^t odds and variance fvith himself. 

A W s PiftP A^°?e with > * seltcondepuwng mind, 
j^dj^e^co^Qt jtp endure the reproaches q£ bis rea- 
,f^^j4 ( tbe ; .9lap^oiurs of. his conscience; and vyhUe 
^^oi^^^pfn ^eye^ a£t Readily and securely. 
Fpr^l^lst -J}i3= r^a^op, which * s ty ^ ^ guide, is 
^^^jri^. f yijjb bis >vay, it 19 impossible for him to 
ipajk <?u without (Ji|Gfidence aqd anxiety; at every 
?>?JPt b^ iqusfc tread, with d^trusit, and proceed with 
a Jt^pbbiig he^rt^lest the ground should $inlf under 
hjim ; and. wbi^e he ( thus walks, with; a misgiving con- 
science^ an 4 A^4U-abo4ing,mind, it is impossible but 
j|g wjuf t beu^ta^e in all his ways, } 
y r ^.H^ is, at ,a : pfu^erabl^ uncertainty as to the 
IFfiWS^ $¥&& W4i l&ve pf his .aptiopsi IJe knows, 
.ftk,ftjif ^Y% suspects, that there is a 
fW^iWi^^W^J^^ almigbty Providence, 
jjpy^^ #nd di^ppses of all, events ; 

art-aiW <*? wo***** 

tfWMK V-riMf. Wi?fi»? n ^? d i n 8.P9 w ^ of ^ri- 
le 2 * 
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tlfefttfe; there 1 is mt e&entiai* goodness and rectitude 
of nafture, Which ItiViriabl^ indines it to love and 
Mgss goodtotss nnd : righteousness, and to hate and 
cmfeetheir contraries, in whomsoever it finds them : 
and being thus persuaded, he cannot but conclude 
himself insecure, whilst he either aims at unjust 
ends, or tries unjust means to obtain them, both the 
one and the other being infinitely odious to that 
overruling power upon which his success depends. 
For he itaufct either imagine, that the most probable 
Way fo oblige this power to succeed him, is to brave 
'kind hector it into a fawning compliance with his 
trishes, thati which there is nothing more absurd 
and unreasonable ; or be at least infinitely jealous 
And suspicious, that the wicked coursfes he takes 
Will, instead of obliging it to prosper thetn, arm its 
Vengeance against them, and provoke it to determine 
th&n in some dire event. For if God hath the dis- 
posal of all events, whether good or evil, it is cer- 
tainly e*&y whit as reasonable a project for a man 
to (frink deadly 'poison to obtain his health, or to 
eofnmtit Wgh treason to escape hanging, as to endea- 
vour tb obtain any good, or to escape any evil, by 
' suteh courses fcs God hates and abhors. For if the 
way to obtaih his favour is to please him, and the 
way to please him is to do what is pleasing to him, 
as most certainly it is, then it is as evident as any 
proposition in the mathematics, that he who endea- 
vours by such courses as he knows are displeasing 
td him, to obtain any good, or avoid any evil with [in] 
God's disposal, uses the most contrary means to ef- 
fect his ends, and only spends his pains to thwart 
and countermine himself. The double minded man 
therefore, being conscious of himself that he hath 
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rendered God hifl<ea^n(y*iGaa nevei^bc^ref&cpiahly 
secure in his own mind of ohtainipg ■ any, gopfl, or 
escaping any evil that is in Gpd> disposal. , f\pr 
though to serve the wise ends of his providence, God 
many times gratifies bad men, and gives then) tftejr 
own heart's desire, yet for them to expect any good 
at his hands, whilst the whole course of their actions 
is a continued provocation of him, is the most un- 
reasopable presumption in the world ; it is to sup- 
pose him not only insensible of affronts and injuries, 
but* also fond of them, pleaded and delighted with 
them to that degree* as to own himself obliged to 
crown and reward them with hi$ favours ; for jinless 
it lie i this, there is nothing they can . fewy im fjjie 
nature of God that can incline him to be kind to 
them* While therefore they are in pursuit of any 
good, or in flight from any evil, if tiny wise thought 
should arise in their mind concerning, the ?vgnt, it 
must be .very anxious .and desponding. Ther^ js 
such a good in my. view, which J would. fain flnjoy, 
andaita resolved tor use my, Utmost end^your ,to 
compass ; but, alas !< it is in the, disposal ?£ $pd» who 
i* tihe sovereign arbitrator of my fai$; and, unless 
h* will be so kind as to award it to me,, my jutn^pst 
skill and conduct in the prosecution of ifc wiU prove 
insignificant. But how cftn I hppe that he. wjll pi*p- 
ceedtny design, who hath so many reasons to, be my 
ttkntal enemy ;>Aftd,if.he willwt* foe hapten thou- 
sand iaeddents undei his, command, by auj one, pf 
which he can baffle and defeat m/e » ftnd if hs,sfK>ijid 
gratify my defidrey I > have i no Reason to believe tjbpt 
it is Out of kiqdnes^; *and ifl it be' not, instead <tf ,a 
Messing, it will ptevel curte-tamfe., Thesis spch 
an tevil hangs Over me± that I> would fain qocap?, A*)d 
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t.:*. *.u:i> .-cTft'jl c'll life inn.1; rriij-- iu.- •«.... 

am resolved to Employ .my utmost care ana industry 
to prevent it : twit when. I bave^doiie alt, 'if is in the 
hand of God, whose vengeance I have arreted against 
me by a thousand provocations ; and if he will bring 
it upon me, (which I have too much cause to fear,) 
he can do it by those very means wliereby I am' en- 
deavouring to prevent it. And if he should succeed 
my endeavours, I have just ground to suspect that 
it would be in displeasure to me; and &en it will 
prove but the remqval of a less evil to make way for 
a greater. Thus, if he truly reason with tifrpself 
concerning the events of his own actions, it must 
create m him infinite despondence ana anxiety. 
Ahd whilst a man thus lives in fear oi thle event, it 
will be impossible for him to act with any steadiness 
or security. This therefore is the case of the double 
minded man, who being conscious to himself that all 
eVents are in God's disposal, whom he hatli so many 
ways provoked to be his enemy, must necessarily 
act with a dubious and trembling mind, being so 
uncertain within himself whether that which he is 
doing will issue in his benefit or bane. 

6. And lastly, He hath a most dismal prospect be- 
fore him of the final issue and event of all. When- 
ever he casts his eyes beyond this present scene of 
things, wherein his mind is tossed to and fro in such 
infinite uncertainties; there he sees nothing but 
dismal horror and tragedy, nothing but darkness, 
wretchedness, and despair; nothing but famine to 
his appetites, anguish to his mind, and torment to 
his conscience ; nothing to accompany him but de- 
vils and damned ghosts ; nothing to entertain him 
but horrible thoughts and dire reflections: which 
woful prospect, if he hath not outsinned all sense, 
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ve ?y 

feels 

future.will be ten thousand times worseV"lie mtist" 
a'pJect' sot or a miserable .^'Itffel 
walking through this short enclosure r of tinie ft ere, 
at every, step he feels himself , pricked ahid. torn tw 
hip own cares, ^nd fears, and anxieties, %hich, like 
briefs aiifl thorns, grow up round about Tiim ; arijl 
when he looks over the pale, into a vast iieia of eter- 
pity, there he sees nothing but dire aud horrid spec* 
tacles, nothing but burning wrath and vengeance 
attending to persecute him to eternal ages. . So that 
whether he Jooks backwards or forwards^ pr buH ust 
befqre him, his eyes can find nothing but uncom- 
fortable objects. That which is past, is all tasteless 
and insipid ; jthat which is present, is mostly nau- 
seous an4 unpalatable; but tfyat which is to come, 
is all dire and intolerable : and this is the sting of 
his misery. . Were his past or present^ circumstances 
far worse than they are, they were epsy to be borne 
in the prospect of a more comfortable futurity ;. but 
when this is woi;se, ten thpusaq<l times worse,lIian 
the . worst of what is either past or present f tor a 
man to pass through all these sad. things together 
with any patience or content, requires the haramess 
and insensibility of a stone. It is sad enough, ,Gpd 
knows, to walk through the cpres, and fears, ^nd 
disquietudes which naturally attend a falsp and dou- 
ble mind ; but to walk through all these within full 
view of hell, and at every step to perceive one's .self 
approaching nearer and nearer to it, t is to pass 
through a most dismal expectation to a more dismal 
experience, which is doubtless the most woful con* 
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<Ktfep AfttikfMttaftrlife^n fee exposed tax Ami jet 
t£fe M tb^jfBnditio» ^Ptthe double mi^d^l wt&u, \fho 
agtp ^sjniwtl* Jan expectation Of sufferingreternally 
$r iti&n&tXQb* within tight of the plaot off execu- 
tion^ And when, with that Persian judge, he is thus 
qpftdqosned to sit out all his days with the sword of 
gtepapi TQngeance hanging over him by a frail thread 
tf life* {WJHch; .is every moment in danger of break- 
i^,hQ)Vi is it possible he should enjoy himself in 
tf^jlotercble ddgnee of peace and security of niind ! 
XHfebtfcspf i£ he hath any sense of danger, the fore- 
f!ghjtio£A6 great a One as this, of being miserable for 
$ff*r, fr«fc necessarily create in him a proportionable 
$ftir and anxiety* tod consequently render hhii very 

,What ; the* remains, but that, seeing the statle of 
jhypocrites iaad -double minded men is so wretched, 
#pd) Jhfrerabk* and insecure* we all of us from* henoe- 
ifefth resolte, US we tender our own ease and quiet, 
4fc lay aside nil . hypocrisy and ' double-dealing, and 
W& through the remaining part of our lives with 
pUtf^ess* ; integrity, and simplicity of tnincL Of 
qthjfth way of living, if you would once be per- 
suaded, to, make a thorough experiment, I dare en- 
]gqg£, you would find it abundantly more secure, and 
easjt and comfortable, than that which you have hi- 
therto pursued. And to convince you of the truth 
of this, I will crave leave in a few words to repre- 
g£pt tq you the reverse of the double minded man's 
iife* and to shew you the opposite advantages of liv- 
ipg honestly and uprightly. 

,.; ? 1* He who lives uprightly goes upon firm and 
fttynch pripdples, such as these ; that there is a God 
thai; gpyerng the world, that inspects all the thoughts 
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and actitons of tae»,t*&d ^iU I^»ii4 ^ Jp»u«l* **m 
with «tariNi >teppfbfe« V^opiJniJs^u )%*fi^; befog* 

founded *upon 4s full eidiieti^ -astt^^tQt^ of th* 
things will bear* and Attested by the rmtto&senfee of 
human nature^ by the consent of wfe# feten of < fell 
aggs;< uotiohs, ami religions, fcdd, ill short, by the 
unanimous vote of mankind, are dueh as will taditife 
the test of our severest reason, and give^tfip&'s^J 
tibfactian 1 of their truth to the motet inquifcitfre 
minds. The upright man, therefore, ^prfe&edtflg 
upon such principle* as these, treads upob ] fivtoi 
ground, which he is secure will never sink u l ridtef 
ham ; and, which is more, if it should, Witt in the 
end leave him in as good condition as those- Who 
proceed upon the contrary principles.'' vs For VfteWas 
if their principles prove false, their acting upm* ifhem 
will prove their eternal ruin ; if hid should jtawre i& 
he will live more at ease for them*, moW scHtabl^te 
his nature, and more satisfied > with hhnsdf ?«tt&d 
when Jhe dies, he will only be left in the^ame condi- 
tion with them, in a state of eternal steep amLtfbs&n- 
sibility . So that if his principles should prow? false, 
he can never be the worse for acting upon thebi ; 
but if they should prove- true, he will be infinitely 
the better. And it is & vast security to the ttrind 
to proceed upon such principles, as, if they prove, 
false, will leave us safe and at rest ; and if they ptove 
true, will leave us eternally happy. 

2. The upright man walks in a plain, easy, and 
direct way. Those eternal tracts of righteousness 
and goodness wherein he walks, are so plainly cha- 
racterised upon his heart and conscience by the 
finger of God, and described and inculcated in the 
divine oracles with so bright a sunbeam, that if he 
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bcpiestjy inqufce, he cannot jpiss them; and when 
ty$hath found, them,, he cannot easily swerve from 
them. f*o? whereas wickedness is a boundless wil- 
derness, whose paths do all thwart and cross one an- 
other; — all vices consisting in extremes, which are di- 
rect contraries, and being either the defects or ex- 
cesses of some virtue ; so that there are not only two 
rices to every one virtue, but both are extremes run- 
nipg counter to one another ;— the paths of virtue lie 
$)traig^t forward between these vicious extremes, and, 
Jjfte parallel lines, never interfere. So that here a 
man may walk on safely without any great reach of 
wit, or laborious diligence of inquiry, and needs do 
Do more than follow Salomon's direction : Let thine 
eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids look straight 
before thee. Turn not to the right hand nor to the 
fyft, Prov« iv. 25. 27. Here, according to the pro- 
phet, is an highway, called The way of holiness ; the 
wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein, 
I$aiah xxxv. 8. And having so plain and direct a 
ytpy Before him, he needs neither tire himself in the 
aeprqh of it, nor rack his brains with any anxious de- 
liberations in the choice of it, nor grate his mind with 
scruples and galling regrets in the pursuit of it ; but 
ixjay always find it with ease, and follow it with se- 
curity.. 

i 3. The upright man acts openly without fear of 
discovery : for being conscious to himself, both that 
his intentions are clear, and his prosecutions of them 
fair and holiest, he could be well enough content that 
hf had a window into his breast, that all the world 
might see through him. .He knows that his thoughts 
and actions are such as will endure sounding, and bear 
lifting to the, bottom ; and therefore takes no care to 
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disguise himself iii "false •'' shows' Anil iippedraiic^. 
For he who canreflecttipon hiiriseff With' satisfaction 
and complacency, may look all the world hi the Pate 
with confidence and assurance ; as knowing that 5 the 
more curiously he is watched, and the more exactly 
scanned, the more highly he shall be approved by aft 
that are wise And good. And though bis reputation 
may for a while be clouded by malice or mistake, 
yet he is fully satisfied that one time or other the 
very light of things will scatter these mistsj' ferncJ 
clear these misprisions, and that then he shall shrate 
the brighter for being overcast. And being thus sa- 
tisfied, he walks openly through the world with "'a 
bare face, and in the sight of the sun, having no oc- 
casion to skulk mto coverts and retirements. '■'■■* 
4. The upright man lives in peace with' himself, 
and in an amicable accord with his own reason arid 
conscience. For he who follows his reason and makes 
[takes?] his conscience for bis guide, (as every uprigh'l 
man doth,) can neither be reproached by the one, nor 
condemned by the other ; and having to all his aim's 
and actions the full approbation of his reason ami 
conscience, in reiterated echoes resounding after him, 
he hath always good weather within, and a clear sfcy 
about him ; wherein his mind breathes none but calm 
and wholesome thoughts, and hath a hopeful ctm- 
fidence and a cheerful satisfaction in every thing he 
doth, as being agreeable to his own reason, conform 
able to his duty, and worthy of himself. And berng 
thus crowned with the applauses of his own con- 
science, he goes on through all the difficulties of fife 
with alacrity and courage, having nothing from with- 
in to countermand or control Him, no sting ui" re- 
morse for What he hath done, no? elector sti-oggUtig 
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against what be is doing; nothing to pall him back 
front hb way^ei* to cause him to halt in it, or any 
wdy to disturb and distract him in his motion. And 
when' at any tyne he is balked and defeated in any 
tfyUs feme* designs and prosecutions, he goes on 
with an exact mind under the disappointment, tri- 
Btnpbing in the integrity of his heart and the inno- 
cence of his procedure ; having a paradise within 
hinvwfeere he lives at ease, and enjoys himsfelf in se» 
stinity and peace, let things be never so stormy and 
tempestuous without. 

. I^The upright man is secure of the good issues 
and events of his honest aims and prosecutions ; not 
ttat he is confident that things shall always 1 succeed 
•ocordrri& to his present aims and desires; but this 
keis^sutefcf, that they shall always succeed as God 
wouki jfeave* them, who is- wiser than he, and loves 
Jfal"&dtttrr than he loves himself^: He is satisfied 
*rith this* that God will never cross him but for very 
£bod fetttfttfs; such reasons, as if himself did fully 
DOflj f pi fe hetld, would make turn heartily wish that God 
fe'his -tender mercy would cross and disappoint him : 
and living under this persuasion, --he is secure in his 
mm mind, that he shall either have what he desires, 
OPSomfetlritig better in exchange. He builds upon 
thfa> that if what he is projecting be good for him, it 
shall certainty Succeed according to 1 his wishes ; but 
Atft whether it be good for him *>r no, God knows 
better than he, « and 'therefore, if it doth ttot succeed, 
jfcfe!w^fo* l him } that it doth not; because God cer- 
Umif kflfeta^tkat; it wai not good for him that it 
jtficftdA? t anfd"tb 1 be disappointed of those hopes which 
lit'f&titfer tategodfl for him, is a thousand times more 
ft)* W* interest than to be gratified; which, God 
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knows, will be hurtfid to him;; because he i* certain, 
both that he nifty be Mistaken, and that/ God icavnot 
Wherefore, let the worst that can arrive, (or that 
which through his blindness and folly he esteems the 
worst,) this he depends "upon, that matter* being 
rightly stated, he shall in the issue of things etanfc 
off very well, so as to be a gainer in the fbot of the 
account; and being thus persuaded, Kis mind is- act 
harassed, like other men's, with anxious thoughts 
concerning the event ; but let what will happeivrhf 
goes on with a calm and satisfied blind, aod ewt 
braces Jus fortune with satisfaction and d&rapla- 
cency. . • .,i,. 

6. And lastly, He hath a fair and glorious prospect 
before him of the issue and events of alL ■ Tht senae 
of his own integrity and uprightness hath, -raised 
him to a glorious hope, whereon he stands, Ube (Must* 
on the top of Pisgah, surveying the heavenly iCanftfflfc 
whose fruitful soil abounds with every- good, fa&d 
flows with everlasting pleasure : firom whenoe !toift|i 
joyful eyes he sees the happy period of hi& tedtau* 
march thrpugh this barren wilderness of life ; the<fc*a 
the blissful mansions and abodes that the God erf fane 
hath prepared to receive him ; he sees them* mwt 
richly furnished with all the delights that: his wmt 
hungry desires can crave or swallow to eternaltagtfc 
he sees that there is nothing but a short momeitteiy 
death, that* like the river Jordan, separates this wtt* 
denies* from that heavenly land; and that: aa .sow 
as ever he hath passed and forded this* hisi travel w# 
conclude in endless rest and pleasure^ in ^the f acceffir 
plishment of all his hopes, and the full«sati^actiw,flf 
all his wishes. With the prospective of his faith aqi 
hope he beholds the illustrious orderAQfiMgRfa <4* 
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glorious company qf apostles 9 the goodly fellowship 
of prophets, the noble army of martyrs, with crowns 
of glory ailcP bfessedn€stf bn thfefr Me&M, beckoning to 
him from the farther shore to make haste thither, 
and come into the joyous participation of their so- 
ciety and happiness. The sight of all which glorious 
things inspires his heart with such an addition of 
new life and vigour, as carries him on with cheerful- 
ness tod alacrity through all the weary stages of his 
•SliftS^j Aft whp, yalks jvith heaven In his eye, is & 
^oi^a^jtiifli^flijppier in his ^xpsctatfWr tban if he 
4^ t^e g^pijb tyts world affords in ^s^pogs&sfcp, 
\$ Wfi^t 9tfn* therefore, havfcig ^J>l$|se4 ^ 
^t^^fce fcm, b*goes on witfc* b^Rdi*. 
ggjr^p^pd, apd w JWjs course is steqd^i^simmHffir 

P^^k^te kWWi pufiM* tykwrt sfafa not to 
ijte&W&ty ifa-ifyft i*ffll therefore, titfiWrt a& 

^Vfy SMW t^ode?. oup^wn r^ase W. *equ?£tj> let 
ygttfl | ^|^.^^e 1 fiitvii|( .^o ,ie*d tha wmainder of 

ffiFjHWJ^ wppUcfty oCAeart; 

^c^wjU, P9^ o^y p^tripa^ fls ,firpm tfie gwfe* 
^B^y^ ^U|4 ^rpje^itiies jtf4bis ! .pra^ l Mft» hut 
^^ pqwQ. l u3 > ^h inwjaortai,ea3p and happiness in 
^ life v t^^cpjpe. JFbkhXfyd^ 
g$&nti fawhw^ 
om this time forth Mnd for ^^r^ v -^hinm^w^ * v. » 
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. . mpite; and ktfr.(yiamandm£nfif t (iTe not gitifrkfftt, ,, :i 

■XH the first Verse 1 the apostle asserts, that ttkosfc 
-4ver beUeteth that Jems is the Christ, that is, so 
bHiews as to act suitable to his belief, is horU iff 
■God-? he* is heconie a child of God by partaking df 
h*B : 'nature, and stamped with his likeness; and 
every «*«» that ioveth him that begat, i. e. Ood hla 
heaveVly 'FaiheY, bwetk kirn a&othatis oegottenqf 
Mm-p hath' a> trtie » hearty kindness "for all that dfe 
©od's'childfen: 1 ' Arid then 'in the second Verse;' By 
flWAy'saitTi Wjice-ktHftdtkat we'hve the children' 'of 
fJhd, ' and- Mn&equeittly, that \rt are &0r» of God, 
if wSlooeOod, and keep hi* commandments; that 
iaVifwe srt'lavehim'astokeephi* cominAndmentS. 
Awd'tadeed if We do dot so love him; we do not 
-le%e-.fct<n tttsUjtand'cohseqaendy we do not love hin 
ehildrenv nor tare" we his ehtMren bn rsdres, of which 
he'(5ive*B'JuIl proof in the text; For this to the 
lo&t&f &bd, thai wi! keep his commandments : and 
his commandments- are ^dt'grievoits\ ,'"'■'■■ 

Id which words you hare, first, an account of 
the love of God, what it is; This is the love of God, 
that we keep his commandments ; and, secondly, a 
motive to engage us to the practice of it, and his 
commandments are not grievous. 

I begin with the first of these, the account of this 
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*mt m t ss i/fcii s M t&m+akmiai. <umykk*hk of 

&bdheH>?*Vmk tat tfa^uiAle*fetsmdlGd<fs*ov«*9 us, 
%tf tffaftfoe tot<Gdd; aft" is 'plain toy this, becawe it 
ff$kuMd'ih '©»r keepings his cototabftdmentsv This 
it **# love of Oodj that is, this 1 is the natural- -effect 
•ltd proper exercise of the iove of God? for it is ©ar- 
KkinJ that keeping God's comrtMuadment* % not the 
•fiction of love to Aim, but the effect of id So that 
-tkrttieaitirig of tht words is thir; This ii the Most 
genuine expression and inseparable «lifeet'lif"««r 
kttrfc o? OodV&at *e obey *fc< Itwu' ' AndMncebur 
■swisbri 'teake* tbir tfeepreper t*M*nd proof of*** 
lore to hfan, J{fye love me, keep my commaitdmbkU, 
Jtfltofeto *oV ^Mr this, a*te*r«*< wfcM^Uihe 
necessary consequent^ of bur > ion m%fm* s $f tmy 
Jsirtft Atetm^^^iMU^^mfwenhr^ei^^ will 
-«J»st ototahsfy be the effects? hds> love ts<«*«vl*ii*he 
ffrffce'tfie^niwtaf WihV And by-tin* bni^flaWty 
tta\t<usVl&'*i!r Judge »f the'shreeriDy of bur fttefld- 
Jhtp>t» ht«, Jolih **.'l4i Fo'orw my ftkndr^ ye 
&m kw iiOi im« l Wmmtmi yoti. Froth *ll<whidb'it'fe 
^6^«f^'*hu<l'»thef»«sost proper and' chi«u*ei4ttoal 
rexpNftssvfc'ftf >out<ii»ve 'to'OstfiSrtsiir^keeptegvhis 

Mshftilnldtimitsi jj'-.HiiaM.-r.tv. -I -;•«•»>. .,{..,.; »f .1 

And indeed, considering that God is our sotarfgn 
sMgftft^flfeM «re no 1 aHttedsbywhtehiwe ic*s$so 
nWtftrtify ^)tpirew'0<ir«flfectioi» tohnhM bathos* of 
«1|8^k1s1io«<ttttd;«s*«issiofeito(hlB brwvt' andithiresbre 
tftlfifttl M*t4itpti»e/tsnfei«o k»e<^mii«<obo>>tiis 
laws, and to hate God and disobey them, are gene- 
riWbiluedt jWwAsWidrisly «s«nooe tanothfer, And that 
fbfwWyj^os<***as^jlifti^»ere;obTi:M>y» *Mbnatred 
of God arciiot considered > as ncorfvernnV aboat Obd 
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Gad, («■ which asaae perhaps that* feat****** 
the< world, «an be aiai a» hat* hia*} h* «a vaa> 

Uid m Lord and Orimar rf 4*» 
h* #tae* Jaw* to mtnhind, y a dnwh/ ha 
than what to doyand forbid* thwn what 
awnd* . And in tbi* seasa* ta k>ve God* i* to fen 
» a> sjprcrningxad wUhani rating ; and a* >aveh* wa 
ojhanriaav asppea* ooor lave <to hiu)> auttbjr 
keeping Msjicawtnandaiepte. . But for the.ifcrthajt 
cfaariqgjof ithfcvl .shah* in pnoaccution ofjjtbe ergo* 
mentidartfcote ftwto tbjaga : ....... 

'j&JShaaYijron tha* wheresoever the tarve of > ©od iai 
aliartt «MMt| cntaiidjt pwa.a. principle, of a h n di M M H 

JLi YJ»t4hn love^Mtal » Jt itatlf the a**,** 
£acaa^^SiMtii^|»ri»cipleofob«di«nce, , , „,„ 
.Ui.,tnHM'»iifiMMQaiic«^he.l«ve of eod..fc>it w* 
mb# itWtaWjr ptaye.* principle of obedteocete hi**, 
AntAhtt. l<*Wubt mat, ^1E, evjaentty, wppoar.Jfiira 
amt ddwy tfit aU.tfc« 1 i»aUii»l*x#fe»»i9d#,o|',pw,lo«a < 
aa i^ttan^atMl upon, wod» *i*af tfeftfe* awn *cop|l 
fin#H|f .maoltie /tbamacUrn into obedifenccto Jtt* will* 
Fkwufefa, vherefeaerer ji tie hearty andkrincarojlfci 
wtys^aj^ejeai itadfiiaumon eyatptocnsias jthate t, ... 

1. In industriously endeavouring tn i trot rtmtlln j*hjn 

vftufo «nfeniring.the,<wiH* designs, aadifat a n ti e aj b 
to ts»f*i& ajid jfcsjjpftjsnd tofcentioB* of |fe>lHdov*»i 

<aVitas}/a*npft0»t 4Hra: rf leasing < .those linings. 
whiejnilaftpMftsrt ways dlipJatie *a dfotaiM tbffh* 

•» .tfc In>o.<fcowe*l rt»dia«p, 4o *o<WgPs anything, 
be JfcAeftot) e»<hat& otrdlflkmH* f« tbt,aalie, of/ the; 
bekwesY* i .AI»»hioh.e*pr r niwia/o£ our. love* wibtn it 
vol. v. L 
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Is terttdfcatfcd Qp^&b^^xbcMm^rallf rannhrtn, 
o&rfieitttff t&itirf'fttib'i 3o smob 7i/o .omtisn 'jldaKnu 
ifulf m«te4WelSod^ailTrlwe wilfeetfqafcre8B*tfariUHfe£Mj 
d&tfftwiflg W reteiribte bin».5 Fern entity ma* esteaoifl: 
itfiwrt hfrlevtt to be lovely 5; anpA hreaiatHDafllyiiwiflh^ 
tfcat* that wdri' in jourdelves whidh !we esteemitatbel 
lototyta tanotherr the* ro> being; iikehim^we^ mn$ 
tipp4ap *& iovtely i* his eyes >-as> faeiidetinfittbaiursi 
And^o* itf«ve love God, we must 'necessarily esfctem 
Mmi ^iceeding lovely and amiable ; . andthaiiTrihidk 
wdjeateefcvami love as lovely in jprnj we canbotinit 
vQBto'&ft oecod * desire in ourselves* urutri d£ * a tatbrali 
arfflritioR^ loveliness r mid ttiM^jfaeiintt/idmi^fitlie! 
aaifteMAsotf to tove us as we 'hkveto loveifara^imr 
ihtlfft fweds desite to teseinUe hiin ohuaHrthoeei asni*f 
abte ifhingtii thaft-do eadeiur htm ^xi8.cjaati!l>owt 
tfco&d toatttfag m<<Joa feeing jdltaf<;ti^ 
*|]feh3ftrfr<ttltt immediate /da^cts rfHeurli^fe (to Mmq 
a^ca^kicrfrlbebi^*traiwcpibed fcyjdnuiaticjn,baH$ 
aifld^oG^ ( &yt copying and writing after! th^paddiond 
*8tid&W^<tftiat> ifM^e heartily desiretr to pMrtateh«f 
4ll<a^^*siraJWifl ttecessarity engage ire torfmtate 
ife€^^lT^rhow>oantve iwsaidteartily *d desire rt«* 
gttfcfc Wtiteh w&timty tajtvei tait'wiHt tdkesno Jcfaietto/asJ 
qlftrfe'^^h^odrtfe^^id wtdore (hint forJris dtetukyv 
6r frw^wh'OT Ws ironieoBitiy , w^ 
Mlffe fhilb,oBu<i#»rfilii(rdinT) beruitd> fei*hbra?erfat* 
tiortr^>a*e r JiiotJ d^mbfo 4rf>imifciwring!ii|n^, >[a8\ibtlib 

atdlwhfiaia^silidiiriii^ooinesB^ and uharcyd audi Abe 

lifeld; y»<Whi1ib^teiilgdfaiitaUv bjn us^we^iy,^!^ 

pl&i^d^v«4ri^ 

owWriftfif&ab (S^bKtrffwe^fewiQndpin inrosfcnto 

ceMJfrtiyidesireitd ^semUp. iuaaab ikrte^tbwtgt jfetf 

p 1 
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whiabrivv ItitaAim; JM>ditte^(tfeiT?gfl(behjg ^11 ^^a 
imitable nature, our desire of rdtaonUiHgt him mW4H 
ob^gei *todri€«oi*e/oa (to a *drtfal f artd rfNXistant : imi- 
tatmmief inn. Bat no* ta >6bey< iGod^and to imitate* 
kite to ' Uwse >moral perfections for which: we tovfe> 
hub," tune ote and the same thing. Thus, when, I 
obey* Gedinji being universally just and righteous, t 
towards himshlf and aU his creation, I imitate hip* 
in; that eteential justice and eqaity of his natuetf 
whidh/ is *het cterpal : rule of all hia actions. When 
Lttitap fhim kv doing igood to all that are within the 
raadtiaf my charity* I imitate him in the overflowing 
bobntifiafad; unlimited goodness, of his nature. In la 
wvrdpiwhen I obey him in forgiving those- that in* 
juraroepltiifritate him >& his boundless mercy *ud; 
vndwari to forgire; offenders. And in fine, aH oMr 
ubnismqfcnfe rcoftopmhended in being pure as; he in 
panei etidfallyas be w holy; ia being good as hfcfe 
g*od,trpiftasrhe/ib ju^ merciful as he is mercift*U 
fbr>thoaghi thej facta and expressions of theae moral 
perfetattans m us tare! in many instances different iton* 
wfcabithey -are in God, by reason iof that diflkisewe.nf 
DmhLTtBf ^elatidrav aoDd circumstances that fthe» » 
between hi mi and uti ; /yet (the perfections J» , genm4 
are»f thosfcmd kind in him and us, though the ,pft^j 
ticateri expressions tf.thei»> am .various* bgfcrepse* of 
thfltequnddfttai differentes^ t Per fchcugk;he f doth mtt 
dttattttoacnptu^iGt^ be > require* rtf 

us^ rrindb% consequently 1 1 we^Sn /doing vthogfc ^ mi io m 
ctUuhifc; be raid ! Aor imitate. >Gkx4 1 ini ,tbe, . gcftQi*l J j AB 
d<ri*g, tfcwee /actions* which Jiej hi srtsalfi«W0irf4 h^ffl 
doN^hed* fcehad our jiatwrfes, isind > j«e^/i^ l e^I , ,^^J• 
tie^lraIIdOTd«^aoote.H//ThtlsJiGi^ dotfefiwfcprw* 
becaoaeftfe^hafli «me' fcuftekior to him ; nor humble 

L2 
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hiipself, because he is, infinitely great. #nd perfect; 
nor practise chastity and temperance, because he; is 
a pure spirit, and hath no commerce with bodily af- 
fections ; and consequently we, in doing of these ac- 
tions, cannot be said to imitate the same actions in 
God, because he doth not the same. _ But he con- 
stantly doth whatsoever is reasonable for him to do 
as God, and as governor of the world; and never 
varies in the least punctilio from the eternal rules 
of equity and goodness ; by which he gives a glorious 
example unto all his reasonable creatures, to excite 
both angels and men to do what is fit and reason- 
able for them in their several states, and relation? : 
and what is reasonable for us men to do, he. hath de- 
clared to us . in his laws ; so that by obeying his 
laws we imitate God in the general, by doing what 
is reasonable for us ; though what is reasonable for 
God and us, whose natures and relations are s? dif- 
ferent, be not the same in all particular instances: 
so that in general, you see, to obey and imitate 
God, is but the same thing in other words. Where- 
fore, since the love of God 'doth necessarily include 
a desire of resembling him, and that desire necessa- 
rily produces a constant and vigorous imitation. of 
him, and that imitation is all one with obeying him ; 
it hence necessarily follows, that if our love of him 
be sincere, it must finally resolve to obedience. For 
how can I love God, and not think him lovely? 
How can I think him lovely, and not desire to be like 
him ? How can I desire to be like him, and not take 
care to imitate him ? And how else can I; imitate 
him, but by obeying him ? 

2. If we love God, our love will conform our wills, 
designs, and intentions to the will, designs, and ia- 
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tentiom of God. For loVi always unites the will of 
the? lover to the will of the beloved : and if it be mu- 
tital, it* twists them together into one will, and con- 
founds all their discords into a perfect harmony ; be- 
cause lore doth necessarily conclude in it benevolence, 
which consists in an unfeigned will that all may go 
well with him whom we love ; that he may enjoy 
every good that he wills, and accomplish every de- 
sire, design, and intention, so far as it is good and 
reasonable for him. So that supposing that the be- 
Mvfc8 be but his own ftiend, that he wills and pur- 
jtffear nothing but what is good and grateful to him ; 
tW lover, as such, ought necessarily to conspire with 
hint m the same will, and designs, and pursuits. If 
thertfbre we heartily love God, we cannot but will 
What he wills, and design and intend what he intends 
aikl designs ; every motion of that first great mover 
Will tfe tfn effectual law to govern all our motions ; and 
oifr Wills • and desires, and designs, and intentions, like 
tHe* K&ef wheels of an automaton, will presently run 
at'the first impulse of the great master-wheel, without 
tH& feast rub or hesitation ; and in despite of all the 
ttrtteiifions of a rebellious flesh, and all the counter- 
strfviliffi of a jperverse ungovernable heart, our love 
wffl WcbjptiVate our wills to God's, that between him 
aim xii there Will be but one will, and end, and in- 
t*flB8t. n ^tid burVilK being thus subjected to him 
bi'lK(^ iiiviticibfe necessity of love, all our inferior 
pimm: 9 lifcfe smaller garrisons, when the master-fort 
fa r tidteh, ] wiU ^seAtlv' surrender of their own ac- 
cfaft: 1 ' 1 ^ottfo than dfaWa r£bel toGod, whether 
he will or no; because the'WilHti the c&mtfianding 
^b^/Wtfliitli^cViiii tfostjtd& cifotrire over all 
<Wrterti^*ehkt 'ft is i^p6sm^ lt U y i6 do what 

l 3 
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hetwel '^ not. J Wft'af* ^tfflTattHteaigft irtiat 

tre'copformajfrte to Kis ^fll, s6 far as w* knwr tt*d 
unqef'stanct it: for asfiotfs \WH gives latr to- 6utS, 
sb pur wiw gives law to bur actions ; ; and so bir con- 
sequence, the will of God must be the sovereign 1 law 
Yhjereby both are regulated and determined. Frbito 
liejqce therefore it is evident, that if we stacetely 
love God, we shall will as he wills ; and that, if l ¥rt 
will as he wills, we shall act as he would hafte 'ta^ 




cpmmajids, is gross hypocrisy atid ' detfjl MfittiifeWfet- 
tion : Ifor as the love of God fcstilvtt lbcesSHtflV 
into an union of wills with hiiri, s6 tMt Wrtotf xJf 
mils resolves necessarily into obedfenifc' to Hfe toWfc 
\ 8.' If we love God, that love will ex prtsri ifcfelf in 
a solicitous care of avoiding evfery tMftrig tftift 'flifcy 
applease or distaste him. For the gftfetest Wftfcitton 
of |bve, is to appear lovely aiiid amiable In tfrt 4yes 
of its Moved ; and that it may do so, itf dbth Hto&t 
studiously avoid whatsoever may be dispteafcin^fcr 
^istasteful to It, and most Industriously fcndeiVWnrs 
to adorn itself with all tho& Obliging gracei thkt'ttte 
apfe to endear iarid recommend it. And 'so if #e lAVe 
Gjod, we cannot biit desire to be lovely in : his' ey& ; 
and that desire, if it be sincere and hearty, iht&t'Vfe- 
cessarfly engage us to an endeavour iff tteq6ftitig 
whatsoever is amiable dnd pleasing, and of 1 riVoidftig 
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whatsoever is fateful and grievous td birti. Btit : tt&w 
virtue and trite goodn^s ^ire the otily beauties 1 tri fen- 
ders to t&a* and render us' 16 ve(y In his tyfes; and 
sin am* wickedness ! tl$' only ; 'dteftoWftifei > fti* Which 



flpx.hjtfe wfa,a$.he_ onqe Jqyjed, . Foij the ; immutobiuty 
of Gpd&love and haired .^onsis^ [i^t] in^his, that He 
tdwaps hyves.and hates persqos fyr the, same reason 
aud-Jitqtive, . And indeed that |oye is but a\ foousn 
ftjM4c««(.[that hatred but an unreasonable an'twatnT. 
tb^Vw^hpnJ, any .reasonable (motive, ^Ways deter- 
(QJnes-.ofl the,,same;pefspn: and if God loves jraft 
^afeyj^ui^jpersonfiupOB reasonable motives, bis, We 
^diM 1 ^! .-iwpuld be fickle and mutable, if when 
|Jp^;;n$Liy,es,fceas£, his love and hatred should con- 
■■^iflHfe., ,-U he.^hquld continue to love us vvheirthe 
; flea^a,,^SjW^ipl)j ceased, that ^first moved him there- 
unjft Jhj flusj, r ej$ej; love us,.fpx no reapon^ w^ch 
(ffq^^,^,^n>h/ondoess, or, he, must lov^ ug for 
^rgontxajpf rsapops^^hich would be fickleness, .and -in- 
:l Q9flf|^ac]r^,ja l nd> therefore, when God ceases to love 
,Wd %tfMjfh*!<WWft persons, when the reason of his 
.layfngrsndjhsting them ceases, it proceeds not from 
1 tbe,p9Cflnst«ncy ) but the immutability of his We and 
JbBfcied^jfojj .thqugfe they may change their objects, 
, fetjj^hpy.c^n, nBTje^i change their reasons. For th"e 
, j^psons of^GopvS Ioye and hatred are in. the objects 
r ^lpm ii hev ^yep f and hates; and therefore, if. he 
fjhajQggs |he,,.obje.c£s of his love and hatred, and when 
; ,tit¥ff ll ^heinpe4y,e£,.are changed, if he love a person 
flfbfliji. hft b.ft^^d^wheu that person is changed from 
, itytpfyl to,,lovej[y .j^pr hate a person whom he loved, 
when *baji, person fa changed from loyejy to hateful ; 
.,# iv^,b^^, ( cb^ng^s, r but $he ; Derspiis^that aiv 
th«,objectj( r qf fTr hJs M?|P,F. %M}$&jJ?l *W* ■** 
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pmngfli^ft^jw**, hwelo»«(*iwlib«»tred ; w»- efkernatty 

HwuPQH l»> nfa*ftatt*H th»yiHP% <lsn»»Hjr fixed itnAde- 
twqiiiib&JtQ] rttoei san^i ^tewsopfts, ■ ;■ B#t now big , toe 
feg&glttt&iwally [founded in likeness, what .can we 
§9ppoffftsh0ttl4 Iteithe reason, of God's laveo* hatred 
iftvusi butr.ofdy>4W likeness or unjikeness .£& him- 
pftf^^oriif we repe^ble him in that goodness* und 
^ptilV4lHl-pttrityi ao 4 justice, which are essential to 
&s f wtemJ h^ W*Ast needs Jove us fbr his own sak$ : ; 
hfftfr lW fi f wfopwtftke of his nature, and are allied to 
kiffbfeO^a MwtitudcS of temper and perfections. JJut 
ttoto*£ttt)riW*r aRe r <not. only < unlike* but . contrary • to 
Nmtf wb£itfW€f«re: impure, spiteful, and imalkfous ; 
Jriw^nrAliarei jfctfee* unrighteous, and! unseasonable ; 
fcrlttfth tin antipathy against us, founded > in his 
jr^i^n paAwfe I aod he can no more lore us,'Whflstiwe 
aW[S^C0httaril^« disposed to him, than he can hate 
^HfefeJ^r/fWhWefoi^sinct there is nothing can ricn- 
^rfjj»^wrfel)( in/ God's eyes^ but orily oat resemUvg 
Jttib to {mriljr aad gdodness ; nothing can render us 
to&tirfblj offensive, and • distasteful to him, hut our 
bring, imprtr^ and Winked, and unlike him ; it hence 
qgbesdarUy- follows, that fwe caw no otherwise ren- 
der oursetait aafrifefole. to him, no otherwise avoid 
tfjfeadUg andgrieviog him, but Only by keeping his 
<mtpiaridfierit& v for thereto all those graces are en- 
^ned wherein, bur resemblance of him consists ; and 
alt tkoto ;uatoss! saw forbid, that wre contrary to him, 
Unit do /deft»v *s iit his eyes. So that by doing' his 
*illy Wei imitate t hie nature, and shall acquire such 
a gfecttiktf tempatfofrftttndt as will render us more glo- 
rgHitf ?artd«. ioTd^ rtn his esteem, than if we were 
t toch e d' nwth f gtgra*oi clothed in a robe of sunbeams: 
wteraa^i^ -the »05^i»ry^ by disobeying his will, we 
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rtbr&defe'ftir tttim*flk^a?ttf*h^ 
IdtO)h«*tti^vdrfcwAitie» frynoatum ^'Frinn>Gb&i*t&fU 
ttfer* * nothing tig^btft ^<Mtlii}^ 

dTOod tottesgatily includes - aii l earnest desftfJof *em 
lifting ourselves lovely arid amiabte iff fcis<&t&!fe$ 
to A since we have i*> other wky to a<?ooiiipli8b 1 tlfl* 
ctesbe, htlt only by keeping has cort*tti&tidme*tt#; *fct 
n6des&rily< follows., that we cannot si^tely k*e4tftti 
#ttilst we disobey him. > Fdr with ^hat TOntMettC* 
dnrwe pretend to lore him, when it is indiiferedt^ 
at"*fctikhertoe render ourselves* lovely b?i faMtthsON* 
tfttlfen? when tiy disobeying his wiB, wcwilftrilyiodrt* 
trdctrthbsfe deformities which we fctoow *e 4ftfefoi*t 
and^hich are mire odious in hw- eyes, than* *rtj«*)f 
th* toast todthscttie spectacles in nature ?iJs^ it* poa* 
nUe thai trne love should consist #ith- ttiking >pttat> 
fart 'in the only things that can grieve aiid*dfe*Kfrtfs 
abject? Or were there e ver suchjovws beard oft that 
affected the deformities that were most! hatfeAitttta 
the beloved? No* no; be that heartily i tapes, ^nust 
desire to be beloved; and heihat desires :tbuhe*J>n* 
loved, mast! desire to be Jorelyi Wherefovty since nd* 
thing is lovely in; GodVeyes bsrty what i* Hh^Gbd* 
and we cannot be like htm, unless we kee^ hknosn^ 
tnandments; what an immodesty isitintiii *i> p*fc- 
tend to lev* t Men while we Choose to disobey >liatt ?»«■ 
•4^ And lastly, If "we love G6d smcetelyyiwe shall 
be > ready cheerfully to undergo any ' thing ■ for i his 
sake, be it never so hard and difficult : for \ovtom a 
bold and vigorous passion; it mabear weak things 
Strang, and turns cowards JMOlieiH^es^hncLnvannsaiMl 
aaimtotes'thcLheaTt wtitfr Such *a geoerotorfh^/asnofe. 
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g^crtertrdangrifsiahd difficulties/ i d?ori he **^ilflv3% 

heattiifyiiwieuldiftoi^tkmglfor th&*abgi of !,Ws J^r. 

kftfced 9 Bi^dlth^ meagurii^ hii ssta^ by the great-> 

Dtebtofilrifl ddsixe^ihe<t^irics;iuinself able- to do whafa 

tretflhe: ttfiL^ So e trtmgiy dcfch his pipsiw traoftpefft 

HKlufcebeydBd tfee bounds df ite^abiiUaed^ inspiring it 

Wittitoch fbroB' aiid wigou^y as that scarce any ibjug 

it tble Jto^irithitaod it. / If therefore we Jwe God 

rinaeretyjand hefartiiy, nur love must necessarily- jne* 

hdfre<iikta obedience to Mb will, be it toewr<&o ( J*^rd 

aid xfiffimiltl: fbr nur lore will enliven and animate 

rth>iiendea*imrs o£ serving him^. and ca£nt/,u3<wjit^ 

4wtti f spirit and) alacrity through all<*he iweajy stogie 

^^mriiat^ <^at\it fWll be our ineat an<^ drink tp49 

Jriaawill 7/ and thej*e is Ho -instance <rf obedience* bft\it 

■ever b*I foaftU and difficult, but oun lwe> will, smother 

•an<L vebdcrc itJ3i6t.«nly easy, but .[delightful, -vlfrr 

-wiqat J>do> &ij; hina {whom I lotte? I da far.jinjteelff, 

4^>rpdesteirte« being 1 mine, and* our wills* afed ands, 

^hdwtemstsibdngii^ Sp that 

Hf nty lote jbei in any measure . iateflse and . cordiaL, I 

ifchfalldo tti& pleasure a»d perform his, will witib the 

-ifaaule «ompfl»cency and delight as if X were doing «jr 

,sirt';u<attd<w)tBtflbtiveri difficulties; I H&eet with in 

staring; hinty il shall encounter them faitkjoy,, that I 

^stti fiuvfisiied wkh ^oppktetuiuAieB of ,expms£#g the 

aaat ted sincerity of my lloTtt to him* ■ So that to |H£- 

itdbdxt* ioyeiCbdjiandjtot to boggle at the difficulties 

HDfbfa$ieyng Aimv ia the most shamefcl hypocrisy in 

nature : for if we did as highly love him as WQ/&&- 

.4o^>«itelwiU^#teld)lw:8WaUowed up in his, thpt it 

Iwmildihfi duivjoty audi recreation tor « serve him Ji wd 

utik*0fy thoi^fhtedbatrW^#rai(Wngwhat ie.ytewwg 
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a*d gtrtet&rto <)^womUL> fe¥d,stf tl^<|»dtafc*to* 
o£diffia^es<in<aiir wa^iniflitefader^thBm^iiiiliJiB^ 
a**destfibley but ea*#: « He^tUdrrfcore thbfr 8Umblesr>all 
e*«y sttfaw^ and > 'startles at i e wry diffioilty iin intki 
giftri, must be a ubtorious ^hypocrite, >i£Ae pnttan&ift 
the tew tof Ood : for Where true- lew is, i difficulty, if 
to fe* ftienn datuitdfig it, thafcithait artiihatea <teduc»f 
parages i it ;«nd iwtead' of-blimting. iUiiirtiiti^ 
feb&saad renders it tnort keert and vigorous; ii>## 
caus^ the greater the difficulty is; the greater haU 
opportunity «f maaifefiting its own 1 sincerity^ atod 
thereby* df< recommending itself to its beloved; Ltibr 
jay<oftwhioh not only balances, but endeare tall iMs 
pftift* «ftd' trouble ' Hence the apdstlei tells ■ ms, > that 
Jft<ar& i#mbjhar in love ; and tkaf perfect; toveovik 
6th lautjbto*} 1 John iv* 18. It inspires* «s with, *uah 
fettftety and cottage* that there is aodiffiimUy in our 
ab^eto&'tO'him whom we lore, that can! daunt f or 
Vinttify tfW Whfepeforey since this is a necessary ffi*. 
fteWy letatehlove of God to make us ready -*o» fqnderf- 
gdtatt? thing for his sake, this i also imtist-neoeastii^r 
rebate roto 'the keeping; his commaradnoientet forlif 
#fe M<e Willing to do any thing for ;@od^ We shMl 
itfridy be willing- to obey hinfc; and though towr obedi- 
ent in storm- iristanees may be* difficulty yet our Jose, 
if it be rtaty fwittcoaqoer its way through ithqoa att« 
Awitta^ you see how alii the esserftiat pnpertits 
etffch* ItMtt «rf Odd <to finally resold into lobedidnea : 
fftm^heiug it ia^eridetU, tfia* whereaoevei- <thd>tete 
af'G^d isi itiwiMmost certainly proved fchioi)riet<»f 

'Hi I proved *iew to the a**** head afrdisctaale, 
Which was to shew; tbuttheilbae of Pod > iatihiikarif 
tfetfjiibst ^^i^itt^^ff^Aediwocli x^ot t*at 
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JMrifik aM ' U tte r jpri ridplea in their own nature bad, 
ib^JCto* ihteisrff 'teth pifopdsed other principles of ac- 
tibn>t04iSi?b&iflter'«his of love: he hath denounced 
htofettf ul ttitedterrings dgain^t ts, to Alarm our fear, 
4bat~by thttfwe may be moved to obey him ; and 
propounded his glorious promises to tis, to excite our 
)ft*pe, that that may be a spring and principle of obe- 
d&mtt^itt us. And certainly that can be no bad prin- 
Jtipte' which Is incited in us by divine motives': but 
J^ lb i* most certain, that there is no principle what- 
tfRfflericatar b£ Acceptable to God, that is quite sepa- 
iMted' jrbm love to him ; for that which makes it ac- 
ttptabfc' fe tin, that it is a principle of universal 
ibftdtence. But Dow the love of God being the gtait- 
ett instance : tffbur obedience, that can' be too princi- 
jft* AP uirivgrsdl obedience that is wholly iejferated 
from it. It is true, the religion of most men begins 
upon a principle, either of hope or fear* and ft can- 
not be denied but they are very good beginners : but 
yet, till by these we are induced to love God, as well 
aft to 'pmttise all other duties, we are by no means 
pfeftsfog'and accfeptaMe to him-: so that though the 
fMtf Jof pttrishmetit send the hope of rewafrd are good 
iflgttedtente itf thie principle of our obedience, yet till 
flftfejp hare some* fcttertnixtuferf of love with them, 
thdyeatt iftafce no data* to the divine acceptation. 
Yfet** MMy.be 7 indeed, 'and at first there generally is, 
Ktttfeh test* *of love in this principle of obedience, than 
rftopfeWrid/fcar* whilst yet the whole composition 
te'^'tlcftkpCaMe 4o Gdd : for the ■ le#est degtte of 
CtJtfttid feVe, tbtertoixetf ^h out hope and fear, will 
fa *W# feiftl c ^^^feil^-then» into *n'ac**ptatfle prin- 
t*pfe> ftf* ohcd fett l <h 'bat #M, Hke left tov«J there is in 
H^ttoe Woke'#etig'i*itf EltygtiM, $Mf ittlperftct ft is ; 
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afle W it ; and till our to vie, is *jtjjived^rtto;jtb*tu4fr 
gfeg <^ ardency, lis to became the* pffedwiSfttfctiM* 
tive and master ingredient in it,. our state; i#igft&k 
ness is very slaw and wperfectj. Sa.fihat, in- shorty 
the principle of pur obedience is mopC ami* .m&& 
perfect, the more of love there is ii* it, &uLtberibai» 
of hope and few; and when hope and fearvarsUfiB 
sw&Upwed up in love, and that is the *ole spritf gitf 
action within w, then it is the principle of heevsfe 
apdtthe, said that acts and animates the srettgioitolf 
tfe.tpirip qfjnst meu made perfect. B«t to coniiqff 
jqa hpw much our obedience. fa perfected byr&tt*8di 
s^.^riefly give you these foUowiqg mstams^ rf jfc; 
k .Jc.fy jrepdep^th our obediesioe umvarsal!^Hl *fe» 

; ,£, Uprightly wd cheerful. ; ... .m\ r, imqi 
.„£. Natural and easy. . . ..? ! |>>.u -,b >i( Joi 

i\± Constant and steady. . ...i* v nii ,jj 

M -JL Love venders our qb^eAoe.uiii¥eis|iili^d)Uar 
copfiaecL When jnen#re,act<4 **dy ; by ftR!W*ipte 
cf%ur* they muet be veiy wrpw find fttiflgp fa tfmP 
rel»igio;i : for they will be sure to dftr no Ammk&yg* 
just.vfhat fe necessary to. quiet their fears {&$ etfgi 
their conscience?,; and b^c^u^e fthey do> a^ Ukfr^htft 
tbeyjdq, tot are merely foffl^.Hponiit^y/tttf b&Wt 
aj^d anguish of their, owp ; roipds ; ttaflefcre* #i fbhflgr 
can, .they will find some, way to pa^o&eir ; <q^ 
sciences without doing it, or at Jetifit wi4b-do»#** 
little as may. be, or with doing. that on)y wj&h JfefQr 
lijpe best, and is most *greqabte< tontMfttiyiftia^ 
tempers. Thua persons tf po w, pn4 w^rm^W^ 
when they are acted lately. Ivrth^ite^roifff^^k 
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onratnoBft tamam^obetakfi ,tfoi ^lgP3 ^ UW**n 

they/Tri^piittonrjaorad distifigfttishftpg ^gW*ViWrfritip< 
their Jta^uegii^tfc/bofiie/j^^ 
their facte linto a i^sfc^^ fgMre* 

thejwiUicMdtora tkbetasBfrestiiitotaM^ 
andretioe from all the pleiwuree aiwJ xftps^iqq^c^t 

feabmtkfe itf /ccnuersaiaon 4 they wflLfrwp aligpod, 
htoaotr *i*t; *>f / their : houses and wjft »t* jeagufe jjmh 
mirth as, b smite k* their families espmJWHjf qn tfc* 
lidr&'a^a)* ;^ and take a world of oar^ ( ftn4frPW?s4#; 
nopeiAtaf children into unsocial ^tfrt*# viflfld t^ 
tnrfrt^them ^io thr religion of (p^Dew^.bxffe^ #ajL 
salean fottat'toud ejaculated *jres$i< fop Afcfr feh#i?fcnfc 
refatatation*; Wijs 3 suitable ta. their tomiittokifflthi 
Mtitreb^«nd therefore with this? thtycifeilliiSfelfcitft 
brihi their itonsciebcesito jooabfte at^^eirclbtop^ 

slanderers raiiiA/bitf kbitera, cortctotiour^ftd^wWrifftfl 
pandaA* \rhen,th*y are tindfcr anqgofiy a£ eouaeten^ft* 
toiiliyi > tihemaekes 4nto« some sect: or party* *tbe?& 
under Ahe prtetrate of being the-tfnly; people ;oi} Gedtr 
tiKjnmayttcoraeotate thmr <wn wihdloved paww^V 
aiidiimlfandibacld)ite : with zeaiiatid deration f;tWhe*e 
they «iaipit|Ntj[«H> theiri'velmil ifa*/ spirfti^l go^ip-» 
iag^tod freely employ the talent afiifteir, ligature 
in xldnwfittg arid ensuring- those they diaaeftt/ifrffl*/; 
for thfe^ia suchlft'teoaYersatimHas tost) egsrfce^witb 
theiir cankerous indications c spfchatif Ihe&ivm toft 
cheat theflr ertsiXDcB with it,*hat;W)ditteit)b^lQ>^d 
luatiUwfl terVdryifwfltt<rbo<Miciled. ,/n*wheJ£(>Ltb& 
covetous and gri^Bg^fppr^teor t !lwheTi ih^ic^rtpoft 
otherwise t still 4jhe mto bf« hi$*eo»scie&ce> wOk beftke 
• hiioMlfi MrBQUm^b tbftHpheapof exercise pf tUd^po^ 1 
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oHV iM&rx&tyivpQhihivvicfii, taaairsa^lifsJgffBy^nf* 
f0*>B0tlifeg,*tui' *t*w toomjy >bjp4edpkig>»^art), imdt 
eattofti At&fcatithe'Sato^^^ 

ch«^^ i^eligiotn th^t itr casts thita aiothiog>taimapiii 
tAferiipiltid- a* Afe coretooscTniild hatfrad rafl&onbto 
gtadgeMjft it r avttiat if (his conscience will ttomtfati 
^ wiUrtht* Jfe ltirt and that may sh0be;*i«wiil 
arid b& ftfoicfa- And* to name' ink mb«^ thaa Wham 
thfe itttfctnpflrate and lascivious persbnis doggdMbji 
tte 'feanroflihfe guilty mind, it is u*uil> fert&imiitv 
glgK attfr'&otmiy and make woftdiccmiiffiBiansitfiihi^ 
sfcri?M*rtd whferivhe hath done so^ Jto'^adcaWaMMw 
p*telfedte'hiit*etf that this isittiie repentance^ wbittu 
if 'h* >*^< r 'db;(ha' way sin on * securely, poo vided»*a 
<k^dbdt^«^petualiy fceep himself in h this drdaiiofl 
refietetiftg ttnd tihnkigj and sinning andi ?fcipe*tihgu 
Btftitf *^^Aw»ot^ai cheat himself/, he ^ittunent iyiife 
theO*atttfH8ti*y of ^ipaitiali reformation,; arid/ dbban^ 
th^^tees Jtefqawb^tpatey^tHfr so haonaydtetyihitf 
<m0*4 teldtt&Oiiebfin jlay^ihopihg that by) atacrifice 
of WBl#<feto> <*f ihiaisinB 4ie may makean atonen^o* 
f*>&rthfcrfc*t^» Whuk^ whtevmeto iare ^iilyiabtedljbgR 
thtf *°feaifcy *hej* will And some>*ray ort©|fchep;fca qnfr 
tradfc tMirveligita int6>aa harrow^ < a xHpnpaiub cthagaf 
will)8ef»wkid£>to iattfenchiitooiifflr iupcwttbenlibeifc 
ti<*wf<*bgf Itatt. i Ponhe that dothibithkigeaiJt toF 
frttf te**Mfe ttoudtfng ityiaariatbat aronsiilni wtfbdb 
gt*ftt>Wdiy*lii>«nlveliat Wrwillooovtme ato>map*>1k> 
dd^aiiUtl^^^e bail vwjdistSll /the 'toes ife fcibrted 
to^^toib^tl^Nie'ra^^l^ylQise^'i^ (>u/> *uoj<jvo> 
Btrt) l&re it ihategreetiBolil that adtfeJfcld animate 
th^%*^€^<bo^r)itfxceMgioiHl^tidi djuaikpddtfltearfitt 
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influence through every part and member of it: for 
the will of the beloved is the law of the lover ; and 
every thing pleases him, that is pleasing to him whom 
he loves. So that if we love God, we shall do what 
he commands, because it is his will and pleasure; 
and that reason extends equally to all, as well as 
any instances of obedience ; and therefore, if the mo* 
five of our obedience be this, that it is God's will 
and pleasure, we must necessarily obey him, so far 
as we understand, in every thing that is so. For 
if we love God, there will be such a consent and 
harmeny between his will and ours, that we shaU 
be best pleased with what pleases him ; and being 
ao, our obedience will be no longer limited by any 
particular likes or dislikes of our own, which wiU 
then all vail and prostrate themselves to God's sove- 
reign pleasure, and there will be nothing but that 
to set limits and bounds to our obedience. So that 
then we shall be so for from contriving how to escape 
doing his will, that we shall be ready to court all 
opportunities of pleasing him, and be so passionately 
desirous of doing what we think is grateful to him, 
that we shall not only perform what he requires by 
explicit command, but be ready to comply with the 
most secret notices and intimations of his pleasure, 
and to do whatsoever we think will please him when 
it is performed, whether it be commanded or no. 

£. Love renders our obedience sprightly and vi- 
gorous : for it is certain there is no passion in human 
nature so active and vigorous as that of love ; for in 
this all the other passions are seated as in their 
common root and principle, and, like so many streams, 
though they run several ways, and in different chan- 
nels, yet do they all issue out of one' common spring, 
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and that is love. For the love of ourselves is the 
parent of all our passions ; it is that which makes us 
hate what is contrary to us, and desire and hope fbr 
whatsoever is pleasant and agreeable. And when 
we love any particular object, and our wills are plea. 
singly affected with the beauty of it, if it be a thing 
that is possible for us to enjoy, that excites in us a 
desire of enjoyment ; if, together with the possibility, 
there be a probability of enjoying it, that excites 
hope and expectation : but if there be not, that ex- 
cites fear ; and this hope and fear being exalted to 
their highest degree, turn into confidence and despe- 
ration. If any difficulty oppose itself to our enjoy- 
ment, that excites choler, and courage, and boldness; 
and if we surmount those difficulties that hindered 
our enjoyment, that excites joy and exultation of 
mind. Thus love, you see, as soon as it is taken 
with the beauty of an object, immediately kindles 
its desires, excites its hope and fear, and carries the 
fire into all the passions which hold of its empire : 
so that having the united force of all the other pas- 
sions at its beck and command, its.self must needs be 
extremely potent and vigorous; and consequently, 
when it is terminated upon God, and become the 
reigning principle of our obedience to him, there is 
no passim in our natures can have that influence 
upon us, to make us active and vigorous in the doing 
of his will, as this may reasonably be supposed to 
have ; because when we are under the command of 
love, that having in it the force of all our other pas- 
sions, must necessarily move and act us with all 
their united influence. And when the separate 
farce of all our passions, like so many single threads, 
are twisted into one cord, with what a potent, I had 
vol. v. M 
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djttost said omnipotent vigour must they draw and 

attract us ! When oUr Ime of God -shall all' at once 

^Waken in us the desire and hope of enjoying hiw; 

tlhe fear and displeasure of losing him, the resolution 

and courage to charge through every difficulty , that 

apposes our fruition of him, and our obedience shaU 

bfe all at once informed and animated with the united 

force of all those mighty passions, how active and 

vigorous must it needs be ! For the WJge''Ma*> trfk 

us, that love is as strong as dteath, Cant, viiiufr 

4hatj it is an equal match for the all-conquering king 

^ofitterrore, to whose power the mightiest things *> 

-spoop: and indeed it must: needs be strong, when* jit 

hath' aft' the force of human nature w it, andfe 

winged with the united rigour of «o matry strong 

taffd active affections. Hence the apostle Attributes 

fa^onstrdrring virtue to it, 2 Cor. v. 14. For the iMe 

iqfGbti ' wmstminetk u* ? it sweetly tymmriAfes 6 vk- 

Wlfc dmt facuitftte; and by a willing -violence' forties 

abd captivates us into obedience. But wheiv a into 

M0 ilcted only by a principle of fear, he most tie^s 

driveon heavily in the course of hisobedien^e^b£- 

Utt&se what -a/ man doth out of fear, be woUfclntft 

hifr; bo that be acts with aversAfcion, *nd ni&veg'ttll 

Udo^«ou*|e<rto>hi& own inclinations, and hatfci4iQt 

'th# joint Concurrence of his other 4 afieetion*,"» 4le 

hath when he : adts *rot' of love ; and icons&qufcfltjy, 

'Impassions thwarting and crossing one ano^ie^ do 

'fttard an* binder each other's tttattatf.: So *hat 

attietfgfc ; the* motion^ of fear doth finally prevail^ l yet 

&"li i*b %tokefi ( aCnd weakened ' by >thcf ! counter v tt*o- 

ottotfs SfritaM^ioty'tftat k? i carinfe% a<ft<tts< with *thttt 

'^>rfgfctlitt«» • : brid Vigdur '- as oitterwfee * it wddM fid : 
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hang» ar clog, at xmn hector which wearies those wiogp, 
a«d vstocksns ( and [retard* their . flight. Whereas* q» 
tto Contrary, when we are acted by love, there is op 
(sotptteF motioni within to let and hinder us, but aU 
mitt pagsiotiB write and conspire ; and, like the inferior 
tfp&s ofnheavien,, move harmoniously with love, the 
forrtngmt mover, because there is nothing within to 
f?hgck>or allay it ; and so we move on freely tecundo 
j?$mine> with the i full and uninterrupted current of 
tiutfiHatwes* So that love, you see, is a most active 
<wajdj vigorous • soul; it makes us aU life, and spirit, 
«ud^ wiilg, and animates our religion .with such* a 
sprightly flame, as nothing is able to control or sup- 
#rfcjss if therefore we wcore hut once thoroughly in- 
formed/with the love of God, this would so enliven 
"ttfiftftefefchefce.js nothing in religion would be too hatd 
foftusv^this would tarn toils into recreations, and 
difficulties (into pleasures, and make us so nimble and 
^agtle inou* obedience, that we should run the wtty 
^G^+wmmundment*, as David said he would do, 
*#km God should enlarge his heart with the love qf 
j^, J?f$alm cxix, 38. And whereas languid souls, eft- 
jfeetflfcjowitb .the want of Ungenerous pasaion r find 
[top^s^lHies, and coroptain/ of impotencies, afcd 
tmrifti;* fctop,.*e; should go .on and conquer witfc>&p 
iOvipqiWe power » Thus love, you see, is the iuflft 
fpuqjbtJy wd vigorous principle of obedience. -- ; -{ 
I, ^jJUwe renders our obedience free* and: cheerful, 
ian^ Frfuntary^ .He who obeys God only from a prin- 
isijjtfj^ leeivobsy shim against his will: he tafces 
dwv?* bis duty as riqk men do physic, with loathiag 
rand wluctancy^ #nd <only submits to it, as a move 
fotfereWfr, pqnsnce than the present horror that, he 
&$}& *ttd thfi afterrdacMiatiorv that he feats* he cudy 
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chooses it as the least of two evils, that is, ftsa thing 
that be hates, though not in so great * -degree *& ha 
doth those greater evils, which he knows we iflse* 
parable to his not choosing it : and while it is thug 
with him, it is impossible he should obey withiaoft 
freedom or alacrity. For how can a roan, cheerfully 
comply with what he hates, or become a volunteer to 
that which is his torment? He may labour ijadeedjSt 
his duty, and tug hard, like a galley-slave* at the oar ; 
but, alas! it is sore against his will; he, would, fain 
be at his lust again, but that he is chpi^ed to hi* 
duty, and kept in awe by that flaming gcouige Hhftk 
is held over him : so that he is perfectly parceled;; t$t 
serve God ; and, like an unwilling victim* is draggwl, 
to his altars. Now though this may be a- gOtt^bfe* 
ginning of religion, which through the pa?swi)K&&Pf 
doth usually make its first entrance into th^ ^oqJa- 
yet if it stop here, and doth not pass fowa*4§ i©tQj 
love, it is but halfway, and will never be able t$£$K 
tain an entire possession. For whtfat we /obey G&J* 
merely put of fear, we want one half of oiw rptfgiflP*, 
and that is love ; which is that half too, wherein ^ 3 
subjection of our souls to God consisteth : for whU# 
we only fear him, that may constrain us tQ an etef* 
nal homage and obedience ; but it is love alone thai; 
can enthrone him in our wills, and make us voluipr 
teers in his service. But when once this divine fiiPi 
is enkindled within our breasts, it will by degrees 
melt away all our secret repugnancies and aversatfOTUt 
to our duty ; and so mould and temper our will* ta 
the will of God, that at last our obedience will be PQ, 
longer a burden to us, but we shall run to out df^js 
with the same complacency and delight, as we .^ 
now to our pleasures and recreations ; and do tbf 
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Willfcf #to FilHtr4pwJ6rtrth,ia8 it is done by our 
MrtifrM'tohMtan;^o being all inflamed with love 
t^hlm^do^find i heaven of joy sr in serving and ador- 
fegJiiili. For if we did heartily love God, it is im- 
fttstdtte <bi# we should feel a pleasure in pleasing 
k&f t'aftt wiMg would so sympathize with his, that we 
tfldliid^foel his joys and taste his pleasures: and 
(fkobe things only would be irksome and ungrateful 
•O^Usy Which we know do grieve and distaste him. 
Fto* 16** tarns service into wages, and pays herself 
tri&fa'thfe pleasures of pleasing ; she counts all cora- 
nafadS;ftiVourg> and is highly satisfied with the ho- 
AduiMjf obeying; and if she can but accomplish the 
^tetfttfe of her 'beloved, she thinks herself wholly re- 
cOfehj&ftfsgd for all her tedious toils and labours. And 
titettaltily if our souls were but inspired with any con- 
flift&fctite degrees of this heavenly passion, we should 
IWd'safcfc pleasure in pleasing God, as would for ever 
tt/gdgfe 4W*y iesrve him : for then every service that 
^-taH&tedrhbti would be a free sally of an en. 
afiftife&d Wffl, arid io ofor hearts would* be wrapped 
tf^4tf fc\*€*ydut)y, and owr souk would stil be ascend* 
ii^lfe^fenWaWte, like th^ afcget that a«ppearied to 
Materia hi* the flames of aB oar sacrificed. So that 
th^taW^ftency also love hath abowe all other prin± 
ci ft ftfo &f dbedienfce, that it renders our obedience most 
ffc$, *fest ; cfcfeerfa)»and voluntary. 
2 4/sAml 4a^tly, Love renders our obedience con-* 
steftV slid' steady. When a man's religion is only 
dfc&tnkted'With fear, as it is weak and languid while 
itf'liv&i'toO it generally hastens to an untimely pet 
riMj For fear is a passion so burdensome to human 
iftthff$ thai we cannot but desire to quit and dis* 
<ft&^*AMelve» of it as soon as possible may be « 
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and accordingly the afrttetle tteHs'tfe; that tfJrcre & lor- 
&W in fear % Uotin to. 18. P6f It Separates tfhe*6ul 
from the enjoyment of herself, and gives Such air \kh~ 
grateful tang to her pleasures, that She can find ft* 
r£st or satisfaction in any thing, so long as she ft 
haunted with it. Now when that which is the prin- 
ciple of our religion is a burden to us, we cannot birt 
endeavour, if possible, to ease ourselves of it; which 
we cannot otherwise do, but either by going forwards 
to love, or by returning back again to sinful pre- 
sumption. For as for fear, it is like the wildertfess 
through which Israel passed, a plac6 where there is 
no abiding with content and satisfaction ; so that we 
W go back again into Egypt, or forwai* -to 
Canaan, or be content to sit down to thisefy* and dte- 
quiet. For we can never be at rest, till Ou* ' fta* fe 
either sweetened with an intermixture of tov£, j, *)*r 
stifled with vain hopes and ungrounded presumpttatos; 
and there being so many arts of self-deceiving in the 
world, and skinning over the wounds of conscience, 
If men do not speedily cure their fear by love, they 
will soon find some other way to extinguish it ; ei- 
ther they will promise their consciences a future 
amendment, or else they will presently amend by 
halves, or else they will take sanctuary in some false 
notions in religion, that tend to sectfre them in their 
sins, and render them quietly wicked : these, ok* some 
other ways, they will find to quit themselves of this 
troublesome passion ; and then, when the weights of 
flieir fear are dowjn, the wheels of their religion will 
stand still immediately. So that you plainly see, that 
bare fear can never be a lasting and steady principle 
of religion; and that because it is so troublesome, 
that men vtfll not long have the patience to endure it. 



.vBttt^^jfor ftofe, tfiaif if wti^^a .w#t f s^eet $$ 
gp&tefnl passipn; it soptfces .qndffW^es the ^earV#i^ 
puts the spirits into a brisk, and. generous rqptipiv; 
and so long a& it continues pure love, is .always, at- 
tended with joy and pleasure ; and being so in it^el^ 
ji is much more so when it is terminated uppn Goc^ 
JFor all the disquietudes of love arise from the jim- 
perfections of its object ; either the person beloyejl i£ 
<ooy. and cruel, which imbitter? the love with sorrow 
and regret, or else he is fickle and inconstant, whic^ 
inflames it with rage and jealousy. . But when pyr 
Jpve fees upon .God, it hath neither of these caus^ 
of, disturbance ; for he is infinitely loving unto all 
,thatj Jove him, and he never changes the. objects r o^ 
hip taye, , unless they change and prove fickle and iiy 
Xonpfent in their affection to him. For whilst he 
bath the same reason to love, his love is always , the 
same* andis as, constant and immutable as Jiis bt£n£. 
So that in the love of God there is no reason fpr ,any 
oC those griefs and jealousies that are so commonly 
jqtf rmingled with carnal loves and affections : for ft 
. being fixed upon an object that doth so well deserve, 
and will so amply requite it, it. can find nothing the^e 
but infinite, causes of pleasure, and complacency : for 
the object of our love being infinitely lovely, andj ii)» 
finitely loving, the affection must needs be unspeak- 
ably pleasing and grateful. So that the love of God, 
ypu i»ee, must needs be sweet and serine, and pro* 
ductive .of the most delightful . and ravishing . em^r 
tiona, there being nothing in him but what tends ,(o 
iter greatest content and satisfaction ; and being so, 
it must necessarily, prove a most lasting principle pf 
obedience to him ; because whatsoever i t r is^ i t is ^k 
way* . attended with such b substantial ? pleases a^d 
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dtlitfltoj*ttat Aheitercan be no 'temptation to caotin- 
gui»h it cibft so long as> we feel nothing in it tart 
mbM i*» highly i grateful to .out natures, we shall be 
*Oi£ajr from usitigiaits to quit ourselves of it, that wafe 
*lm& think >k our greatest interest to promote and 
ibcrea$e it* For still the more we love him, the 
btfctetf > we shall be pleased ; and the better we . are 
pleased, Che more we. shall endeavour to love him: 
dad )so our <pteas&re and our love will mutually pro*, 
va^e/afld augment one another, till both are arrived 
t# the f utmost height of their perfection. Thus the 
iftre of iGdd* you see; is a lasting principle ; it is. a 
ftrti> thai? can live upon the fuel which itself creates* 
and /toaititain itsd£ for ever in strength and vigour; 
tyt feeding* upen the joys and {rieaaures width ifcfpfcb* . 
cfcftli fc-so that: if .this be the fndnriple upon which tan 
tfarObtiyy Wir religion must needs be lastip&iand 
steady* ■ because ■; it is acted and animated by< a jgkm- 
qpte *hat iaao. : 

>iHa«ring thus demonstrated the proposition in the 
t$ftt*~ That ^wheresoever the love of God is, it will 
egpvess- itself in obedience to his will; I shall noW 
conclude the whole with some practical inferences, 

1. From hence I infer, how necessary it is to the 
very being of religion to keep up good thoughts of 
Qtid in the world ; because without such, men will 
never be able to love him, and without love, they 
wity never be reduced to a thorough submission to 
hfe'heayenly will. For it is by love alone that God 
reigns -in our hearts, and doth both acquire, and pre- 
serve the empire of our souls. We may be awed into a 
forced and fawning submission, merely by the dread 
and terror of hit power; and be obliged to serve 
him as the Indians do the Devil, for fear he should 
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do ub misahie£ andjtear ufc dn>ptecte; b*t thteife 
merely the religion ofi slaves, who are fttttcecbtoium; 
dergo one evil far fear of tfnbther; and 1 to dtf Wtoto 
they hate, for fear ef 'suffering' what they OMRiot ^» 
dure. And as slaves do generally hate thdee *wWc*if 
they fear, and even whilst they are ' fawning «Ddf 
cringing to their imperious masters, had much ttpl 
ther cut their throats if they could do it with safetytfi 
so when men are acted in their obedience to Out- 
merely by a slavish dread of his vengeance, they >gfev 
nerafty hate him whilst they obey him ; and it* it' 
were in their power, would rather nngod him, and 
pott him down from his throne, than render htm 
then, homages which they dare not withhold. Nfrw- 
is it j>osfflble that he who knows the hearts of mfet^ 
and sees the inmost workings of their minds/ shoflNf > 
ever be pleased with such a base and sordid religion^ 
a religion that is conjoined with such an intetetaftt' 
hatred to his person and government, and restrain*' 
men only by fear of punishment, from flying in Us 
face ; a religion that is wholly founded in passion, 
that causes us to hate him as well as to fewn upon 
him ; that carries in it a secret antipathy to Mb aft* 
tore and his laws ; and would much rather vent It- 
self in an open rebellion than in a forced submission^ 
had it but power enough to defend itself from Ms' 
fury ? and yet this is the best religion that mankind.!* 
capable of without the love of God. So that if et&r* 
we intend to keep up a generbus religion in our 
souk, such as becomes freebom minds, to offer to the 
great Sovereign of the world, we must be sure to 
purge out all those sOur and frigid notions of Gody 
that represent him any ways mntarely to ua 

1b Hence I rofev, to w nriserately thosfe men an* 
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mfitfapenfa jThw$ e$$ top paany : persons th^jt arts 
^kto'WWflirctb^^ God and Christ r Jbflr 

£b« i^r^, 4nai^essi^$ of siensitive passipn; because 
#jx» v sopie . moving and . affpcting representations , of 
4^9P»e^UMfbfle objector they feel in themselves the 
A9#i$ sensitive emotions as they are wont to do when 
AJ^y fall in lpve with other things : that is, if they 
f$$l fhejr. spirits soothing and ravishing their hearts, 
jy^,tfcir,hfprts diffusing and opening themselves to 
fe^n^bose j^ft and amorous spirit?, they conclude 
j^pisely£S jir^e^tly infinitely in love with God and 
jK^tUet? Saviour; whereas many times, all thia is 
gjpj&j the, ? effect of f an amorous coptipl^xion^ ; jtfofc. 
jjured ,^nd inflamed with religions kjleas* and, is cQuif 
jftpnjy as gemote, from. the virtue of love* as light 
jp>;from dar^oes*, or heaven from helL Fop as 
4^pe are many, men who ane sincerely g^od,,^* 
j^nnot raise their sensitive passions in their, reli- 
gHHJ? -i CTercises ; that are heartily sorry for thoir 
^ps, aftd yet cannot weep for them ; and do entirely 
)<)»&, $od» and delight in his service, and yet cannot 
fOpve^he^r blood and spirits into the ravishing pa&- 
ffpi\$ of sensitive love and joy: so on. the other 
J^nd, there are many gross hypocrites, that have 
flOfc one drachm of true piety in them, who yet in 
t^eir . religious exercises can put themselves into 
yqndrous transports of bodily passion; who can 
Ppn* out their confessions in floods of tears, and 
<3W*e. their hearts to dilate into raptures of sensitive 
1$^ and their spirits to tickle them into ecstasies of 
^^wtycfr is t purely to be, resolved into the diffe- 
rent tempers of men's bodies ; some tempers being 



Uttturally caTnv and UdinW'te 'tAaS' they J arc Scarce 
capable of being' disturbed 'mtti a"'piis^ -otherfe 
again so soft, and tender, arid impressible^ tfiat'tftfe 
most frivolous fancy is able to raise 1 a bommotiort'lft 
them. Ami hence we see, that some "pebpte etln 
weep most heartily- at the misfortunes of lovers 'fta 
plays and romances ; and as heartily rejoice "at their 
good successes, though they know that both are bat 
fictions and mere ideas of fancy ; whereas others' din ' 
scarce shed a tear or raise a sensitive '"joy at 'the 
real calamities or prosperities of a friend, whom yiit 
they lore a great deal better than others can be sup*- 
posed to do their feigned and romantic heroes. ' Arid 
yet "because of these sensitive transports which theft 
rib' Sometimes feel in themselves, when their fancied 
have 1 been chafed awhile with a pathetical descrrpL 
i&nV of God, they presently vote themselves his 
friends and lovers : whereas in truth, that which 
Commonly moves' their affection is 'not any thing 
Veal either in God or in Christ, but some sensual 
beauty attributed to them in fanciful descriptions* 
that smites their carnalized fancies. For. generally 
.we find that it is a metaphorical God and; Christ 
that such men fall in love with : they set up an idol 
of God and Christ in their fancies, and dress it fn 
such carnal metaphors and allusions, as their sensual 
minds are most apt to be token with ; - and- tnfctl 
imagine that it smiles on them, dhd kisses andcaA 
resses them with all the pretty endearments of a, 
doating lover; whereupon they grow so extremely. 
fond of it, that they are not able to forbear hugging 
and dandling it. But alas, poor men ! they hug the 
cloud instead of the goddess ; and whQe they tbiull 
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ti^fcafte^Gforf teiA'Chtisi^b *th&r arflUr, embrace 
*b«Mft|b(flW 

tfet'«fty"6tft& pm<m, tftofcgh itVfete only *h« hW of 
*¥bta»h<^jwtlie'tev^fera play, btf tart? detti&ek 
tettfertifo the same language and the sttine gUfcte*- 
$6g tfltakiow, ahd they shall expiHencfc ft thems&rfes 
ttte?' s&toe passion for them as they have for t?hrir 
God *nd' their Saviour. Thus in the Roman nttti- 
nWies atod monasteries we generally firid the monks 
Ml 1H idve VJth the Virgin Mary, whiM the nuns 
a##$fl enamoured with Jesus Christ; that fa; they 
dbftfefe* the ejects of their love according to thd dif- 
feretit/ * i&dinations Of their sexes ; and the reafcrti 
iteytbfey choose to differently is no other than 1 this, 
tffet tf&y bith frame to themselves such diflfetent 
caWttl ideas ttf the different objfects of Welt' MM*/ aft 
^nWtt^sditeble and agreeable to their <*ihfal iin 
dtffedbtt*^ but veiy commonly neitbfer the itoortfle 
1#K& t&# Vi%in N Miiry her th& nurt JesW fth&t; 
ttft^fltey both merely dofet upon the differteht i\riig^ 
cfthd*<$Htti firtdes ; whfefc tfo not at aH 'ffcpteM 
tte^' f d^iti^ bediitit*s^fot ^hich those ^c^edpertioHs 
Arffrc^ dfctetVe to te^ And thus 'it'lrUf*' 

c&k&oj&f atoon^buprselvei, whita jftlt we prfcttefrtTW 
hridilWi^lo^w of Ctotf. Wherefore; unlesi ta?tata» ' 
atfrft1d;«0 tie(^ive 0ui*4lves^ let mite longer defend 
orfniuMi ftHatfoas evidences as these, but let As- try 
ofct'tare Of (5k>d by hfc own touchstone, aiid that id, 
orfgttb&itttce to' his heavenly will. If any vaaii l&be 
«»j r saith f oor Saviour, he will keeping wot-chr, Atatt 
xfr)4$.*n&[Yeate my friends, if ye da whutsdevtt 
I* vmvmd ^i John xv. 14. for this, saitfc Stl'Jcfe*; M 

kme,Wm9y& walk after hfcwmnumdmentoi * Epfet. A 
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?>*■#» *WXA«* *p44*l<Jh|k* \wg*Mi9ml 
ktyc^is opjy ,tpbe valued 'byithoee rati^iwIL fegefll^dii 
prod^qesupi us; if it transform usintq tfct migpsti 
Go^,and makes us love what he love*, and bate wtol 
he b$t^9 ; these are much more certain iiylicatiqjBR <& 
ow; jqv£ tp him, than the most ravishing efiecrt^T^ 
seip&ve passion. For though our hearts are.g»el%l& 
int9 t * transport and fondness to Mm, yet no tapg.*9 
ow^jbyearts : and our practices are iacompUaut to j^& 
wUl.and law& Ue will look upon us and deal wiffr Aft 
as hypocrites and enemies, and esteem all our HWWn 
ti^faqdnewei towards him but ft* the base flatted 
of Judps, who kissed him, and then betrayed ihiflfcijl 
£, Qeqce. I infer* what the gteat reason U whp (^fri, 
ctyty ,?p, strictly enjoia ys to love him. Forth^^ 
no. cq^^d{ whatsoever sp often repeated in, fgft&o 
twp 03. (this ,q£i loving <Jod : 2%op ,^a/^ fctarfife 
I^f^jthj/tifrqd^itk all thy hearty and with qUjfofr 

but t$tfa& #nt Qlove the Ler4, aUye hi* famUtfa 
T^kftd therefore to yoursqlve*, that y^love^ft^y 
Lqrtiymr Gofl. These, and a.wwld of oibgr .gftfi 
iterate*! ^junctions of love, do we meet with, «* th&j 
sanif^ pages. Bui how cornea this to pass?. Rata* 
God ?eed our love, that he so importunately caiifcjfopU 
it? Or doth it contribute any thing to his baypinmi^ 
to see himself beloved of all his great wotfld ^f^tao 
ings which he hath made, and which be hath euduqdo 
with the capacity of loving him? No, no; ih/wgfeo 
doubtfess, the best thing we can give him ;& <o^ 
lo^e, yet. he. is too happy in himself to ne^dany thingx 
of oip$ ;ifor be is a bottomless* fowntaip (rf topptaMA 
drcurwcribing.all those Misseathat ltt\ import, 4Vb\ 
desire, within the boundless circle of his own being. 



Q? ifctf h\b^W¥rt qw v Jl*w^n«idy vt&at he wafj; .glory 
fy>$te rqwpherf oC^^.JaTP^Tamlii pride iton^tfri^l 
tfeos^^ifi*i^ f ^Ume»fthatfConpejitre iq bim^ JfajnoE 
this Myelitic*; foi; he Je so riofiniijelyigbriousr in him- 
self,, that) w act of ours oan either, *dd ta .w wtbv 
rtp^MPt frow bisrglwy ;• which, amidst all the Jiallelaf 
j#b&o£ ajigpkaud saints, and all the blasphemies i of 
X$en ,«*ndi dwils, sbdqes with the ^aoae u^weafied 
spk»dour aad brightness.; And is neither diminished 
tny; ? tu^ hatred^ Bor improved by our love. Well then* 
if f ^jtber : of these he the reason, what, is it? It is 
fai^ttoe .thing *s .infinitely reasonable, in. itaelf* that 
|t? wfr*,te so lovely in himself should .be , jtolovBd; 
apd, tftw* «Upw affection* should be, united in him* 
tpho, fc, the t famjtaio of *il oar t beings, r <uM}< Kettle* 
Hgp: ,a**d God, whdjs the author <rf our <re^fln*We 
JjWlJltfeg, qapuot bqt desire tbat we should mk\TWh 
qwably, qjad4ove that best which beet desetfye* <to>te 
fegtavedv. But is ; there not some particular ^n4ifor 
^fjtugh God doth so: earnestly cravei andt exact our 
kvfljP.ye^, doubtless there is ; and such as, if*<«ret? 
fWP worthy of him that hath propo6ed ; ifc For it £#*? 
W& h* ^^ppo^d that a Being infinitely wigg , s&tftfld 
j^ v/ actWiHhQUfe €ffdf.w<ami:ih«t:^^>£be^if^ 
Hlfidy jhflWWT^ caanoMie; supposed to j^q^seepy^pd 
fop his ofwp. advantage ; because /thatr woirfd. AttipAy, 
tfeat hff^antft or desires some good that M$ hath> got t 
a#4 uwaequen tiy , that he . is not happyw . ■ {B#*> the* 
tffcfreing infinitely, good as well as happy, we cannot 
tKHttPP* what other end he should, ha v£ oft biaxflft- 
f£pnfe< frut .^qly, to doi good to his creatiires apdj pwr 
jfl^th fir, happiness*; and consequentiyi.th? end and 
TQpwnfps yshiqh he.dflth, *» importunately demand 
iW AWh^Aet t$i«44 Wtf thipg to<ibim#eif,t,bu4 ( ,to 



God, ^the^Paalmtet ifens^'kVi; 9. Jy^tbaigK 
ti*» lore o£{fod be ri very gr^t perife^ori' tcf ^irttdi 
tutiei, 'yiet Job teik B8, that'll is ilo gai* mwtt^ 
God^thAt wb keep our mays perftt», tf6ti'*kiij'9£ 
B*U though it is notie to Gekl, yet itfe W'ii&ti&i 
£ain>1k> ourselves* and that is the end art d*ea*^&£ 
trhtefe *£ »req«dres it : for, as I have ah^ady l AeWM 
£oti, of aH the principles of otifr obedience 5 tol €totf? 
ldv^ ' k the most pregnant and fruitful. Nb^Cttd 
requires us to obey him for our own good; h£hrivfti£f 
*n£diried- Us' Nothing but what tends to the 'pttftctititf 
ahd'hfepjrift&s ef<otir natures; and he 1 requires* his ttf 
ld^ hfrta^>tfeafr so w^ may the rtiore entirely ato# pafi 
fedri^rt^f hirft, and thereby mof^ ^t^edilyfemv^^ 
tAk<ft&ppta&* for Whteh his infinite goddnMs battli 
d<g!gfi«d toi< Sothdi all the profit; bbtfi <tf OtfrkW^ 
atld'Jobedfen&,'*ec*tig* to 1 xnirselvfes : ft h w<*'bi»? 
tbfetl*eaptthe fiftrit of our own virtues,- w£ only tlWtf 
ara etofiKedLfcy th<*e hitoagea that we rettdet- tooirt- 
Makers ft* he is fes bappy fcdthout out* love; its h&ti 
wthJit; tod -all those: united ■ tiatiied of atigefa tioA 
UfN&thtt'tnee* ttnd : cottceittte I iri : lmn, , ddd^iiM 4ttfe 
*|flt']&&'4hd infinite! elaafentof Ms htippftitfssf ? j wMffl 
#lfr«^t>**Hftilftev' tould it aAriit of Hit^yef 1 6tft 
flfe|«»ritfei«ifeitt8ttvesiare gldriJlea^by*h^rldv^*»dHft 
bMuto 'Ahdyimfc so^-God requires - and i^MMM* 1 ; fe 
f^c^Uov^ bring 4he great Sdifl of -6nr ot^die^, 
audi oar obedience - the necessary means of our ; Aapi 
pfoefttj the profit) 'df both must necessarily rttfouftti 
to^ut^elvep ;<and l it is We only4hat mu& be 2 etirfchtid 
bud glorHJed by tfbem. » For this rtasOn 1 thii^efeW 
eod^qxtii^s oft* low, teat' *t*W*jr teiliVirig l piS» 
dpl*4£U>bedi<lntt jotttrfl t*lttt taing' to,"it'nftigNt1i& 
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tart arrival to ite( dqghfe <rf>* npgafog jprfndplt <af 
olfedtauxvso as tfaat'lunobedMiice proceeAstnomAaal 
lm Iota than frdm any othet passfotvdoth already 
border na the heavenly 'abate* and in withiittbe snmU 
finq* o£ patfeetioiH For as &* ttal irihahittats of 
bearer they am *U acted fry fM«6 low^whidh nmW# 
tfafrnbedienee pure and perfect: they «e Godifadi 
tofcee, *ad *y their fight ore tall inBa*ed jvith fotf 
tydttofc and % tb* k>ye «re Waged with ewrinaU 
felg> vigour *a4 atiadihea^iastevcij^;**^ 
tttriatiaMUkti >Hk fe«*ei%m^ibcja#^#lows<k«p 
it* freefeo^ love* they not only* obefr wfrhonihnaiimafii 
fegtximtf wfth r*n£atte rahri*hnifnt>and {taunt* t -ata| 
never feel themselves nKroi* J*faven f rtban ntWht 
toy art ^Ihrij^praiaiag* and adoring* Mini / Tfck 
it the bnppJrttte frf tkoae heavenly] la*er*/#rfi{*St 
Hm>!WG<a*Q approaching <witfci fatt npt^, iwfctfr *Mt 
oKsy Anw atpiitKs^^fem: fork^*iU<>afl<>ala 

qa* WjHb wind and tide, froo* pqe degrees! psHiasrtan 
fe[*«*ti*H^ and wbi^ poor itovislviauk^ I that aw 
fated m^y by tb w feiw* are fain 4ft tag At >*b» 
aa& ami 'yetflieap on'tnrt storly^tand byi n s rtisiMft 
4tgrq*%:«e shall w&ftwa^^ 
and gatjwwft ground at one stroke than tf*y wit; 
4w$nty, For in ope ;go*d taction parftawd ontfcl 
Vwb* there i* m^ra virtue and goodntiss than /ife* 
frwdred of those, wbereuntowe are dragged' bjrtai* 
qwnfears and 4^1*; because a* the tfi^gftetf of nviV 
sa thK^ajpaqa pftgaod int all antian^we, taihe<*iesk 
suml'lp : the Tttegrees of irift tfeat are »<thq*tian& 
^aybUess in . ithosa T goa4 aetioosthat have ,k>vc far 
tfeair, fwpciflti it^ara ,i»«uch]imose of iwitt jti^ttm 
thosa?4h*t<plw»ed Aon* Jatfr **d MfMr^tanA gn^ pa i 





w^tiMaTtJli rota^As£mM>oiB^($kerfBests^(bjrigond wiiti a lan 
todlcftrari: (p^tHtt yw f ^ldl) ty>[ibeai,ot)fc WMeJaw 
to»t^(g»><><toea^ ^ t »j f!' h i> «! dai<bei4 mottoMeab'.tte 
fte&tfiMtrehpcffbated 1^ rthe<;jpoib-iactiotts ofnlotvi 
than tytho»eof.fearv Wluist4hesefbre>ite am? noted 
1n raHgkavby the love of <?6d, oar Boafe par «pon > 
lbt.nringi.tD!. perfection, aid: m a swift teiaJsnojiitd 
ntotbtotufenly state ; we are already in the rieffi b b — ■ 
koodttf ;gtorined saints and angels; and 'i£ to* cboi 
«fci*:*ar<< tonne, snail aoon be fit for itneir sodfety 
sjndlrtortise. This therefore is the great end a«d 
■f a\wwH|€tod aVvth so importunately daint our fare; 
iMoma«>t)ii>;ef..aU others, is the knostperfeotfni 
pin<itk*o£ out natures, Bad consequently tto'taft* 
•infhscWto our happiness. : : - A ■ ->-»\ 

•iriaV And lastly, from hence I infer, of whs* yaafc 
sntpbnfenoe feiis tons in religion to love God. for 
yon plainly i see* thai lore is not only a prtadpl*<eiP 
otea>att4< r bat that, of all others; it ia the tnott ef&> 
ossii*as«M< operative; that It dotb not only engage 
«a^l»iefHMVeonanj»dmeirts> 4>ui< that it ewaWOrf 
oalWtkflBpt them most iratoeitaliy, find VigorofcstyV 
«Mi<«beetA|lly; and t»nWtatttly. go that- what <M» 
apostfct lanstlref ArofcWray lie fcr atafe «rt«Ht*mty» 
tifcourf *mV hweof God, ihh$ i*tk> i**pitfg & tt& 
***** Imu (Ron* jdiL 10t that i* cansslry adil'Httti 
tartst/ftfe. i^SflJoT^isthetiirit^Walcaih^^bleW 
wfchfcil fen frratftri womb contaM»*hY tie paifaoiftm' 
<* o«s\o»edi»Boe, and is Mtwralh/ flroduethre ef'tlfenY 
•1 ;rao that virtually, it is aft religion ; it is gwUniess,' 
aM^tewfantaaoe, andcfeaittyt and hufct&tyt idffrigfi* 
enaismss, and patieaeev beiag' she ebtowoK tataaV 
andydsea* of thewalli -ft*io^ftJrta ! -tir>tilaVe¥a# 
napm <■ llii nMliifThi linlnritl U»4»tliinw Uh o<a l' 
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(what God, likefij.ajad qU$approyes>of ,wj^ he,batepr, 

bis will being the great reason of all its choices ,$#4 

inefiisals: and whatsoever things in particular ; age 

, distasteful and difficult to us, by its powerful oi^tojy 

, it renders pleasant and easy f For he that iseryes 

oGdd /Out of lovs, serves him with \ delight ;»,^nd, fee 

Ak&twtives : him - with delight, hath ngy. qlpg to }T\- 

-<wmt>er,him ; wnf pf 4hose av^rsaXious ;aj^ «qfa»- 

^rortajhjft penf ipe,f tbayt , do. . so ,lqad and, depwpp ,flfl- 

g WiUi^ ) nundft; bedofch not f iWR Against^ .pwi^eflt 

-9tf ntftire*/ but! eats withrthe, Cutt inGftngtk^rp^ftis 

sfpintf* **vd sot feels, little or noting .o^drydg^jp 

f bi$ )reUgicm; and being cai^ied ou^witf* a, &U ( 1?df 

oOfn delight, he goes easily and cfceerfWJy dowpifvfth 

tfcbq stream* ., i Of such vast importance ,i& He Mwfo fff 

Hfiod.to our religion, that it not only pro4uqes ( ft, £wt 

<*fr*tersit,[easy and /pleasant; aa that witfrput, seme 

degree rof , thisy om i reUgkm can . have (neither ( <b#pg 

HOT welt-being 4 . a»d it is as possible for v^ f tft ( ftse 

tfrithonti* $oul, : and to be nourished withqytrfpqd, f {as 

ffoigftpjOW: nelson to be and to thriy^witfcwt tfte 

or ftVtherefone^ if ever we would. be religions indeed, 
lif^evier we would connaturalize religion to our spule, 
rimr-aa-l*- render it easy and delightsome to ws, let/Us 
tmdeavour to kindle this heavenly iire withiq, t u&: 
\lAA certainly* if we heartily endeavour it* we mm$t 
fail of success. For there are so ^any, wigj^t^ rea- 
sons to engage us to the love of God, so many in- 
vincible attractions in his nature, and in his love 
towards us, as cannot but affect us, if we seriously 
ponder and consider them. For how can I reflect 
upon that amiable nature of his, in which there is 
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ttn WrtnonSkrti^ edndttt^nc^^f^afibeauttes and per- 
fertidn£, Miere ; wisdbrni iftiid goodness^ jiistice dnd 
i ttterey,arid every lovely thing that ^aa claim or-&- 
S*rve k rational affection, are contempered together 
itt theif utmost degrees of perfection v boW* I saif,. 
'-tthfc'I 'Steadily reflect 'npon such a nature as this, 
Hkihdut being charrtied and captivated with the* loite 
bf ft!?- How drri 1 think : of { that > stupendous >faikte 
Wftldh ^ hath texf>r&*sed towta-ds 1 tne, hn^iviiigi me 
ittjr*eftig, : 'and aft theblessttigi'I enjoys hi» 'prepariiljg 
« h^Vett 6f -htiteort^l joy^ for fciey and sending* his 
8bri fr6trt 'thertee tfr cionduct n*fe thither; without be- 
fog 'affl ihftemed-t*ith loveto him? Wherefore, testis 
y^<^y set ourselves td the contemplation of > GM, 

irff th^ liveliness ^f His nature, and of hi*- infinite 

fciftftrtes* to 'us And all ' hia 'creation. ' - Let w tepedt 

J tlJe'th6dgiite ttf these things upon our minds, and 

^ftgter' gftfe dVer pressing ourselves with those infinite 

smt&rte 'tffc'httVe to love him, tiH we feel the ipfe- 

^vMiiy ftte b^gitt to kindle within our breasts*, Mid 

^th^i lfet'O^ hefver give ove* feeding' (and blow4i%4t 

%itfr ? t*tes* divine considerations, ri^fo rise up fattf a t 

triumphant flame. And then we shall ftelbtfrsetais 

kninteted With' a new soui;' and inspired with so 

<*hUdi life tod activity in religion, as that from otir 

to^rieifice we shall be able to subscribe to the truth 

ofthetertt ; This is the love of God, this the Aiett 

natural' expression and inseparable effect of it, 4hat 

&e Jteep his commandments. *>t 

■f(i Ml i. Ill if . • i * l i ;; ;- , ■■;.:>?. 

■ > /' t l - f lit hi.' ■ ■ ■ ■ • - j • . -I • • . , . . '\j . 

<i wi^Hr fi>iriv/ iti ,• rt lo sTjrthn ^irfsiniK mm iroqi* 
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■ And his commandments are not grievous. 
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K^RQCBiSP pawip the next -. puft. of fte tort, 
viz. the motive by which this obedient love of God 
*{#ilfQ)£ffd, antf hi* oowimHdw&tf are wot grievous : 

W&'+J^W*ttej spe not bpavy/or bundeaso**e; 
they have no such weight or difficulty in them, . as 
OWght, ia reasoq to discourage us from keeping them. 
For in these words the apostle seejas , ta aaticijpate 
^ftptyectioji : Ala*! if this l>6 ib# lav* of Qq<\ 9 tp keep 
bis commandments, what pjph i$ ftbjfl jtalore hijp? 
jfpr if h w commandments are not absolutely impos- 
sible, yet are they at least so extremely difficult, tfrat 
QCftrqe any man can have the courage to undertake 
the performance of them. This, saith our apostle, 
is a mighty mistake, or a wretched pretence for men's 
#k>th and idleness : for verily and truly, thq com- 
4paud$,of God. have 90 such difficulty in them, but 
lure in themselves very gentle and epsy to be bocne* 
Apd with this assertipn our blessed Saviour doth 
tppet perfectly accord, Matt. xi. 30« My yoke is eqsy 9 
md my burden is light And the prophet David 
ipf&es it not only easy, but delightful, Psalm xix. 8. 
ffie statutes jqf the Lord are right, rejoicing the 
hentrt ; the commandments of the Lord are pure* 
enlightening the eyes. And then in the 10th verse 
h^ ; tells us,, that they are more to he desired tfam 
gokhv^tlwmuck l fine grid; and &vvater { tfa» 
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honey, or the honeycomb. So far are they from be- 
ing toils and [burden? , pmt h* veplity^they pre plea- 
sures mid recreations. But farther to demonstrate 
this truth to you, that God's commands are not bur- 
densome and difficult, I shall do these two things : 

I. Shew you that thty are facile and easy in 
themselves. 

II. That Christ, by what he hath done, hath ren* 
defed them mtrth more facile than the^ Are in if&ml 

dAMAg' ■ • M / 

1: That the commands of God are facile and easy* 

hi themselves. And this will evidently appear, if we 

consider, : ' J 

I. That whatsoever they enjoin, hath some atti> 

i\in& good appendant to it. * * 

! #." That «*very thing which they enjoin, & highly* 
agtftefable to oar reasonable natures* ' ' ' * 

" 9L'- That they are all perfective of our natures, 
<m&\&fr&t& dot happiness. ,: ^ 

A *. ■ *&*& fa fhemseKes they are plain, and simpte? 
art* direct, and 1 have no intricacies or labyrinths ifr 

■"•.» That they are all so inseparably connected '4te 
otte Mother, that they mutually promote and 1 h«9f» 
foiWwds^ch other. »»■ ™ 

! lv That Whatsoever they jpnjotof, hath *6tife , lft& 
tllHff good inseparably appendant to it, to s#e@tttt 
tod fendear it. The great and wise ftrtt mover HtfUfr 
8ft ordfertd things tn the course of motion which j h0 
hath WtablMied, that such and such actions shdttift 
be v tfcditterily attended with * stfdh> and such eflfewA 
«md» toitet^ufcttta ; attd this (s one great Way, by ftfefcft 
K^tteift ^ifited tb th£ Vorfd hi^ disHRe <yr appi^i 
!fctW Wmn^actotoft l^t^^^r^^^aritfvWttW^ 
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qi^tewhid^heihath chained and m^resed to.theifc? 
Kin the course of thing* \thdcfa he hath established*; 
sucto '&n a£tkm be ordinarily attended with a good 
Effect, he thereby signifies 'his approbation of it, audi 
declares that it is his will and: pleasure that iwe 
should do, and persevere in doing- it : but tf the con* 
sequents, which in the course of nature are ordinarily 
linked to such an action* are eril and hurtful* he 
thereby declares his dislike and abhorrence of it ; and 
that it is his will and pleasure that we should carefully 
4bd constantly avoid it. : For the great Author of bur 
befogs hath so framed 1 onr natives; and placed us hi 
statth circumstances and relations, that there is bom 
faifag virious, hut is a bo injuriously us; twrthifl^ 
viHUousy but is adrantageotis J t and» irt • this /the gbod 
abd Svfll fcf I all * hitman virtues *nd vices* ute oansiatri 
*Wd it fe pmteiy* tfbt* this ueasttn; *fhy/*e ifbrfaida *he 
Attfe, - Aftd fcdrtitiMindg * tfte» btber, > because Ik b> our 
feiettd'/and wbtilid not have' tia negleptUny thing' tafapfa 
igtidd to out* gtfod, nor do any thing that is ihurtful and 
irifutfoufc to us; atid ; because he knows* that while 
^eare thus framed, and do continue hi these 1 cir* 
Mimstances and: relations; it is impossible but virtue 
iHbu!d be an advantage, and vice a mischief to oar 
tiktiif es. i And indeed the great sanction of the law 
£P nature is nothing else but that natural- good and 
*W1,' which i£ ordinatily consequent to the actions 
Which it commands and forbids; Fur 'when God 
fettfth no otherwise revealed himself to ths- world, 
tW*U only by the established course and nature > of 
'tMAgsi 'thalt was the only Bible whereby mankind 
Wold be instructed in his will and pleasure ; ahd 
^^re 1 being tto» threats' or promises antecedently ant- 
rtttuja'ttntdibdd and' gofkl' action^ hfa will and pfee<- 
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sateii^ort^fafaignobridbiagiidtr Avoiding! tbtm*uYm> 
otilyi*taibiej itoithosfe ^ocd/orobadt effects , as d,pon^ 

quences, wiikhiil thecowftrse^^iiatu^et^rb^thiffl^^ 
riecessary • to them j, , < jAnd 'indeedjthe, moral* goodt aflfij 
evfl of all action^ i& : finally/ to be, resolved* intohlbfe 
natural I gdod and evil that is appendant rto jtheiftijifok 
therefbte own actions, axe morally good, bfcoaura tt^y> 
are riaturally bendficial to us; and therefore, ar0>tb$yi 
iaorally evil, i because they are naturally) ptejudipiflft 
and- hurtful o and those that are neither of these imq 
indifferent factions* and. stand in the middle: between 
good:^nd^fiLi! And indeed this distinctly o£ { #Grf 
tions^bythehr effects > and consequents is in mogt 
particulars jo< plain* i and sensible, that all the w$ff)d 
batfe taken < tooticd of; it * for whereas all good ftctHW* 
blare am apparent foeadewy* either to the pubtQgc^d, 
wbectinl our <tan( private is involved^ or tg ouf : qw$ 
animal arid sensitive good, our qfuiet^apd he&Hjb, and 
irejfatatiDti, >andt prosperity ; or to. the perfection ,mf 
bat National nature^ and the . sovereign, pleasure j w4 
hbjlpinnattj of /*>wca minds ;,, all i bad. actions i##4,,fkr 
ratly contrary* neither to the dawage Aud iwn^f 
tbeipublk* w1e&l r *>r to the hwfc 4$d prejudice ( pf ,7^ 
aairaal and sensitive fefccifcy ; t0TthQfdis^asiugf9^,p^ 
bodies! f the stttiaing wir naroeg,, or, lbe T A m P<Wft7fibf 
ing>our»^sfcate$i;i or, to the dicing; aud^.W^W^^g 
tfcsi beautyt of j our *f}tkmai n^tw^; ftndftb^flp^eri^f^ 
troto and //disturbance oft aUijth^ptaftftwes #nf( ^lj^ 
ditiea. o& (our j mind* i And tim di^ti^c^i.^f g^ 
andjewilia(ftions>isiso,immut^bb r ^^d m thQ ( pqfoMf 
of i tbi&gs, that it , can < neven .he qb¥te^tedi , wnt^ii ${$ 
fwbolly uakete the. o<Nurse ,<>f .hm cr^tiw, .^dlflWr 
pnessea 1 quite wntwy, tapsi0& ro^Rnrpp 4fri -* 1^5/fP 
1im% tauweiiwnAiuuerwh^tov^a^^ fatfWrWftq/ftr 
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tmtTBM&iktimiafatotem *b& tdtticnto to Qad *bA 
qw tfoefth&r* irighteottsnees/and ge&iness* humility 
and usiiwrtaldoTe* mv3t necessarily tegjood for ua 
^^theivicontewiciiibad.rad'dctetrUctiye to our hup* 

£ Jfown this, wifee and excellent constitution of 
things /d«rbbj verjr much tend ta the facilitating 
virtue aixk gbodi^ss to us. For when things are 
cimstiiutedjthafe it is become our interest as well asi 
Oftttitlutytto pursue virtue and eschew viae; when 
Omtrlir kick distinguishe* our duty from our « * 
tfae goocfetbat it doth us, and the apparent tendency 
Uiteth to au* happiness ; this, if we love ourselves 
ttrasfe needs endear and recommend it to us : for now- 
*»f$eirire ourselves in serving our Maker; the sub* 
staaeeof all whose inunctions, is net mdre tbaot this*,' 
that 1 we should pursue Our own happiness, by doing* 
attrthoBeL.' things- which are necessary thereunto^ I 
drtfess; had he made those actions which are obr 
ssnaiitotbe our duty, we had then some reason ; to> 
compla&n; for then we should have been bound, in 
jfcire okedience ta 6od> to damnify ourselves, and, 
like the wretched priests of Baal, to cut and slash 
oritt own .bodies and souls, merely to humour and 
gratify the Divinity whom we adore ; then,: in obey* 
ingihim, wfe must have acted our own tragedy, and' 
itttduft ftirseives^ miserable in pure loyalty to our 
Makers , For there is such an inseparable bane 
dings to all, . vicious actions, as necessarily renders 
them ; destructive and venomous: and we may as 
soon clip off the sunbeams with a pair of scissors* 
apt separate vice from its mischievous consequences. 
Bufrnew, when the sum of all that God requires of 
us is iter* be good to ourselves, mid friends t» pup own* 
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hfeppinea*; tb dowttst ilKbegcaciaV and mrokii flwhay 
isr hurtful to us ^wh& r every icoaxb&jid 06 ibis k imp 
instanoe of hisfovfc to^and>eracts 'hdthimg<rf hg^ 
bat what we would have ddnel «f oar oww ao6ofad£ 
had we but known what is good for us as weftaai 
he, and loved ourselves as well as he loved use fo a 
word, when at the end d etery good ' acfciab tfeo&fe 
stands some natural good beckoning and iiiviting)ity 
to it ; and at the end of every had one* itoibe iiattiftil? 
errilj to warn and affright us from coming at it ; sckbalp 
we cannot run from any duty into any sin, without* 
leaving a» benefit for a mischief, 'and leaping' oat oB 
somd degree of happiness into some degree' of aifr 
aery: when things* I say, are thus, as it is- apparent 
thtey are, with what conscience can we com plant tbafc 
ouaiduty is burdensome <and uneasy?- This then&W 
fora< fe oaie great reason why God's commands canoofa 
Ue grievous, because they require nothing but ifrhifc, 
is* beneficial, and forbid nothing but what is hurtftdb 
and (iqpui oust to nai And sure, no man can ha* e 
masto toi complain thai is forbid prison* and comw 
manded to eat nothing but; what is wholetante and* 
nothing. -. , »r >Au 

■ • & Another thing that facilitates the £ommaiHk> 
of' God is this, that they are highly agreeable to in* 
seasonable natures. And hence the 1 apostle r caHsil$Of 
whale of our rtiiguAi a reasonable service* JRomfaMP 
siLl. And for the troth of this, I dare appeal *ttf 
aajr considering mas in the worid> whether those 
virtues which God hath enjoined be not in their owtii 
nature for more reasonable than any of the qontwnry 
vieen ; whether (supposing there be a God that mackf 
and governs, the world, and from? whom we' ikjrf^tf 
our being*: and stt theblesafogs'we letijoy, or' e tfpeet )» 
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iiii^iiA(k>Ttm^1m^(ies^in^le^iiitt^ natumiofith* 
thirty t*ibtuwei8h«a4d worships and tolrcvfej' aadi lobe^ 
aftkfc honour J dud obey him ;i;tban that>w&i rfioukbntgi 
Itffti'dnldi <dfespitJe}« blaspheme* land febel aganbft him>j» 
dp whether <toe can behave ouroelwes so unworthily fta 
<&e thttt'hfcth deserved i teo iwell J«t( our faand«,<iwitfKJ 
dbt ' doing i the i greatest vdotentfe • to i kniit Kmrneewsontp 
whether, since we are all ofrius' reasonsUgiibeiiigs^ 
aiidu&u* "reason isi the noblest ingredient oft ouri ia- 
tttWes^ifcdoth not intflch better faecotneius rto smbjteck) 
ottf* bKwi"paS8ions » and appetites to i those t eternafc 
rttl&r' df" temperance which righti nearon prescrikesp 
th&l^to let'lobsb the reins to thenvaad 6ufFer thoii) 
ti^rmv headlong* into all* excesses and a»tsij whether*! 
sthde we arc incorporated into* ihfc great society roB 
rimak indj it be mot much more conducive to tthergoodb 
o£>the whole/ tip behate ourselves justly and kmtestjjry 
cimritaMy dad obliging one towards anothwrpth» 
tft defraud *o4 oppress, malign ; and ■ persectite//oBto 
dMrther. ' I. dare- appeal to any man, that; hatibtovefe 
thought twice of these matters, whether ia point «of, 
reasonableness the advantage is not wholly- on <tfcfo 
side of virtue; yea, and whether the opposite vices*, 
dinlpared with these virtues, seem not as -extra**- 
gtttit as the wildest freaks of a madmam i compared 
with the wise managements of a minister l of -titateu 
J&ot I need not appeal to particular men in this tiaai>» 
t*r, since all the reasonable world id agreed in ttfra 
pomt, and 'the men of all ages, and nations, and»nelit- 
gionfe* how much soever in other points they i ha vte, 
dissented from one another, yet in this have (Still 
Men AiHanunous^ that virtue is the wisest and ttostt 
reasonable thing in- the world, and vice the; mot* 
absurd and drmtional;i and this inttkionlfjii>rtbe>ge* 
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mtf^bntriini aH rt;h^lc|iartk»lftPihit^faflfl>i gfcjrigBigj 
mid.tiJoey;\vhftch»€hrttti|nUy eotamarfids *nd(foiti^ 
Fjt n excepting/ the two isacnaukentty dnd; belitwirtgoMte 
Jew* Christ*: and the observation bf 4hp Loud'*; d$jy 
wbidb arevthe instituted means of our reiigioft, ith#Gft> 
is<rcothjjlg made matter of duty to u^ but! what -flit 
the wise . world hath long before prpnognepd. »m^> 
highly fit aind reasonable* u >i *> -m. .•!■*• i;-»fj~## 
iThisy therefore,) must needs render thecomjttandfc 
of • Gbd very easy to us y that they ido to Iperfeotfyt 
dgraerwith oar reasonable natures^ and jrequurg i)Qr> 
tfeingrof U8 either to be done or avoided* but whftfo 
the i reason, of every wise man would -have ; obliged t 
him; to, whether God had commanded it or noim-fin 
that rnow* to facilitate our duty* we have the fijjfe 
cfacNViidfiee of our reason; which, upon due stand* 
iim^artiaH tonsideratien* cannot' but approve : andir^o 
oonfatieiidiit to tis. as the most reasonable thingjitfb 
thewdrld^ and if it i be so, how is it possible that it) 
shouidf be in its own nature grievous? Is it so baud 
d matter for men to act like men, and not to Uvto 
tkir » > own • reverse and antipodes ? Is it r auch p.#i 
mighty burden to comply with the most genuine itta 
cltnatsons of our nature ; and to swim with the ; fij#) 
tide and current of our reason in obeying those? com^ 
mands which are so far from offering any violencfl *<* 
out i faculties, that they have their: full ooosentl rod! 
approbation? Let men say and teach! i what) ; they j 
please^st is- as* apparent as the sun, that the difficulties 
of' religion commence not so much upon the stock <of 
ltolure as of education^ and evil habits and customarh 
for m all other instances that which is natural is i aid 
ways facile and easy ; iuid if reason be the natnr&jofi 
a i*anitreiigibn>»wt the* either noUmdim* unceftaoMk 



fated' S* tt»t«%tatildte^w* Will* tttbpMi ^ 
ofthtar account? but-waiy 'beWirt&vte disagree vtftfr 
oursfelve* ? and it juat' a* ftr '<*dss€& us, as we do tfhe* 
darfentof our own national natures. We have Sou* 
pbistrcated our natures -with the interhiixture* of 
&nsual and devilish habits ; find they are these, that 
the commands of God do aggriete : and so it is riot' 
the man that is so burdened with religion, but it 1 ft' 
dither tfoo beast or the Devil that is in him. ! <lt 
' J 3; Another tiling that facilitates God's dOmmfcadk 
is^thtet that 'they Jm* : mightily fhrih&ed and pWM* 
mated* qty all the natural instittcts 1 and passiotts bf 
humlan nature. There ate certain propensioris ifc 
human nature antecedent to an reason 1 and discduitie, ( 
tfcat deem to be implanted in as by the Vise AftthtiK 
(rfJow beirigs for no other 'end, but only to totality 
tfrttrtue rind 'religion ; #uch in particular 'are a&P* 
lbv^tte lofte of truth, and of pleasure; coimoiMri^ 
tfcmyftadh'gtetitftcle, -mid afftedkttota of pr&fe*;' ISF 
*hidi'fdo discover themselves in u a hi our early ihU 
flracyj before we aire capable of discoursing' ortHelv&M 
intotfridm* For even ih yotrog infants yen may'tib^ 
serve* a< great inclination to defend themselves, atad 
to tfepel injuries, which proceeds from the prhtttfpte' 
ofc selfttote that is in them, a vehement dtafre- WP 
what -seems- 'good to them, and a great displeasa**- 
when \ they perceive themselves deceived ; the flatter - 
ctf which must proceed from their love of truth, as 1 
tftd former from their love of goodness. Again 5 ; 
whet* >they see * miserable object, or one whom they 
think '»y they presently bemoan it, and express by 
tbeir^otfoiw a*verf -earnest desire to defend and re-' 
lteveut < whfeh proceeds froni< that natural commit 

ratidtf tfaa^i* <fo asth^y are 



d$e f fcr distinguish faoe* -and <fp#nttmt, we» see the£ 
ORpDes* tbe^reaWst low andtfendndss to those thtsfc 
tend, &nd feed them, and do them. prat good; which? 
ia a plain expression of their natural gratitude- And 
at. soon as they understand the meaning of words, 
apd< actions, they shew themselveg highly pleased 
W.heo they are commended and, applauded; and' 
much grieved aijd ashamed when they i am derided 
and exppsed: which plainly discovers their natural 
affixation of praise. These and such like instincts 
and : prppeasioqs there are found in human nature; 
^hteh* being well managed and improved by our 
Depson, prove ep&ejlent instruments of virtue andtre+i 
ligktfi ; And do very much facilitate and further, (0*r 
prftctioe of them, For this our natural <self+kwe being: 
guidsd by our reason, doth strongly incline us ta 
tg?ve and obey Grod ;« who* being the- most powerful 
agent ^n the world, can do us the greatest good, if 
W plespe him, and $he - greatest hurt, if we affront; 
and provoke him: so that, as we love ourselves* fifc 
concerns us to use all reasonable ways to #nde&r und 
rgooncite ourselves to hi». Thus our maturai desire 
qfr^rod, if conducted by our reason, will incline us, ton 
dfl, the best actions; since from these the greatest t 
gpod will necessarily redound to us ; and our Iqv& c|> 
taprtb, fry good management, may4>e. easily improved/ 
hptohopesty^nd sincerity , and an universal! ahhofr/ 
igpce of vice, upon the account of (those ndtorfcu&j 
cheats /and, impostors that are htit« Thu&<alao by 
the Wasof our natural commiseration we are*tro»g$y 
inqlined to charity, and beneficence and t universal; 
love; and by its own innate gratitude our oatuitf it, 
prepense to the Iwe of God* who i ip m* joyefrsigftl 
bwefe^^i to honour m% Abeyrmtfr pft^tortenribtfor 
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ottothti r*tt*' fthd>'i«ft«tf'Wf <fc"liribte"Mttd g&tertkte 
ftWndslwp. i AmHontfiwi bo more, Wiusf by bdt i& 
tteralt Affectdiion of pf^ifee We are Wrongly incited' to 
Jtki praiseworthy thftigfrs' and, consequently, ti »«ltf- 
lisei oursetaes in all thtoe amiable virtues, whteft, by 
^cantmon consent j sire looked upoii a* grace* arid 1 Of- 
naniints; of human nature. Thus, fcy 1 all 4 those l ifc- 
Ambte that God hath implanted itt <hir States, 4 we 
UsedncUned to' virtu* and obedi&Kg t<!> hte #ill : ! ft»A 
forithistea*^ chiefly hath he implanted 1 thettiltt i«r; 
Mediae they are ekcettertt instruments tit rfeligiflfl, 
Jrajringiinlheoi such a natural aptitude and ptfAti*. 
aestfito facilitate plir duty, by indBiiing uSW it, atfd 
toi fektther us in holiness and virtue* I ^oflffes^'thWfe 
fljte none of these instincts but tnky b6ftnpi<6Ved i itf& 
vices; nhr is there any thing so good, feu t Tvh&t ftto^ 
be* perverted to vetj bad purposes: aiklif 'ttfenMtoifl. 
Abufee themselves* and wilfully debauch' the histtofctt 
dfr their nature, tlei^ew no remedy fo* thei*. fiJBy 1 ; 
and they must thank themselves when they f<*! tHi 
disthal effects of it But this, I think, is plains that 
theite are nd propensions in human nature but Whfct 
are much more iraproveable into virtute than' ittt6 
vice; and if men will but use theitf selves well, 1 arid 
as it becomes reasonable creatures to do, they WotiM 
doubtless find themselves very much farthered itt 
the iff duty by the natural instincts which <5od tidth 
implarited within them. And this is a thighty ad- 
vantage on virtue's side, that it is thus aided ahd ttfe- 
sistfed with all the instincts of our natures, WhSch, 
like obridknt handmaids^ are most Readily inclined to 
execute: itsi commands^ and minister to its' pleaSttM 
mid rnteresti How ' then is it possible, that rdigfot 
iniiitsetf shtoulcb be bttrdensoind- ahtf < griev&Ufr to- UK 



^h^^eprope|i4H)Ps ( pf)ouri^wrQ4« se;&irly*cotte- 

$fo withktyMii is* helped forwards and promoted by 

$\\ theis united . force and influence*? it ris^ difficult 

indeed for, & iwn to go against the grain; ; /^bufc to «*t 

^ccpf4ipg to nature, to follow our own propensiorist 

jtpdt>tQ do what we are inclined to by natural in>- 

3tjn<& is doubtless, the easiest thing in the workLm 

y j r 4i> Another thing that makes those vlrtuds, ^wlnkfli 

|Qpd commands, to be easy, is this ; that the^arettH 

•spripsepajably connected to one another, that; thej- 

AHjtuaUyi promote and help each other: iforalHhi 

vj^jtu^s ^re s$ mutually concatenated^ that the stfai 

ffiflg of any one littk moves the whole chain. Thu^ 

4w { fqstanoe, the true knowledge of God naturiaiiyt iot 

$^SS the soul with the love of him; and then the 

J$Y# $f c him iiasfenaibly transforms her into the image 

pf/hi^ beloved goodness*: for he that loves God must 

Jieq&be enamoured? with that divine goodness whidh 

i^lthe irootof hisilove: and while he is ravished frith 

4ft? P^eetnesa tofl hi* gdod-will, the ilndeservednedsof 

&A*gHtt&4 audi the' <tleiMncy'6f his pardon, ah he& 

Jffipjy spirit (Steals - iato his i soul, and he loves and bt*> 

^ftftieg (like God < so both \ at . once, that, like i a ■■ wedge 

Rjf^tfjei^/he «. transformed irtto ,the likeness of tie 

jfjpfS.thajt , heats, him, and is all inflamed and edlightk 

$ped,at the same moment. And as he burner frith 

JftEft fo, he resembles the goodness that set hin* «Ja 

fjj£,#?ld becomes purls as that is piiite, arid holy as 

Jjjpfc fa holy*, and j ust and merciful as that heavenly 

PHgWal i»j , which ihe . copies and transcribes. ' Tha*, 

^l^epoeyer; AheJove *>f .God is, it hath * all the godt 

4ik$ f , virtue* attending* <itjs< ami -4hat« being, the 6ret 

Iw^iim tbe-h^rre»ly chain* whensoever it <movetyit 

QQmqmpjfiata% ufcrtioni i toMall th* vdst*>i • «Fbr he- thai 
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ifct* it'; >An* hV : Wh^^vrt' tlid^>WifttWOftd i 16y<«*, 
iHll'b^^'tiid^hteoiliU fch deaHrigs imtf <k$ot* 
iMM I6w*ri& Iftkem, awl fco'bfotherfy <tarity'%fll 
«•*> r^ttte^sfce* «fte*tt? tmd he that AlniAttM 

3§ Mglrtfeftfehtti Will tfra* Irtriftait^'feft* l ik^a«ii^ 
*Ufe #** Wo¥eWahie Mtai*4f, I* f^Hfcftfked^ 
fe»k6«a» ffi^'to'^atoidh*!' atf Wli«*i!Jty i ffitt## 
•ttRttpOfi/tiiiB}' nra ^Mfetriet^i "a*n& "nidntufen * ttR4SP l WJ 
Wtag'^he 1 VfrWfe Utaoottiefis tfte 'Way'dW tttWtHeK* atttt 
attti&'ft <ttot"tfefy pateHtfe; bttt : eafcy fi ftr"Oifcir#'W 
Mftft'tt'fettr tte^bbUrtbd^i'l^t^ttti'ttj^'irei^l^y 
itta^nafc^heU We artWTt^ed'it^i.'^lpasK'k^ 
flfiMHy wmttxti <and' so 1 btf ty , «gr&B, 1 4H tftftifefcl 
fttae tfMfntt •frfththetai aH. 'fttf 1 tBta($ l ta6 , 1>6 titt) 
#a4wa^ate^Adettee Wevefy Mi* tfpta'lnfei^ 
dfti'ttirttofe, 'to> tit W Hfeko'lt nedis^ fl* aiiwttt lb 
fctfteXill ▼frfeetf in fetety nwmeht that 1 He bitth 'Wn*, 1 
(RiJ# *»Mi taay be «h»mtable, -And y^tHM. presAMy 
WniMei'Bs'^'terty be just, and yet tfttt4ntttfcli«««y 
tflttptntei) yfet thee* {« *x*eWa debehdWrtt* fcfcju 
iwedftyttfem, that' ftte always disposes tftfe rtilid *fWe 
afcotheV jthfervirttie ahvayA makes #ay fcfr l<a ntnct 
Might***, and that for it* ttext, and * tai alVartmitf 
tte'Ufai* of Virtue* Thtw humility natnttrtly'fcltti 
pAe« the tatod to meekness, fneekneft* to dhartyj 
dsM/^Jtirttee/jctttiee to deVotiofl,'(VHJdh ft'fcife 1 
it£ G^K^^J*htJ : aev<*toti to heaVetily-rtlindedl-' 

ttttre&a g^fle^attd'ea^tiw 3 ft«^fi^rrt'(*e^fd'«^ 
«Hfer*'«lli»# <Hft ) nttis«'tteed5 trt?£i^ "fteibuWe'W 
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4«T|^4 fc,««cb,jftlwr,, anf} lK>rdff)i^unatr.flfpkib»rt« 
^.awh.^erfc, assistance. „fox,t^ieptan t ,}£ it,wea«, 
Dflt.fof. thjs,.tbe*e would bs,»tUl, titer «nie,di%Mto 
iP/Pr^Wg tte second, rirtue, as ..there, is i» pro* 
tifjflg.the fcst, and, in practising the thirds as thejrft 
% (p jHwrtjsiog the second, and -so every single fttrtufl 
woyldi be equally diflicult; now, the roam difficwKy, 
jjipfflt the;fijrsft we. began wijth. ; fpr by practising «J 
th"M^ jWl- J* «fl **& disposed, for th* ,nt ffc, thja) 

twtW^m'W} 89 0I » ***** 'PW* 1 W°w? «*■».*»* 
I#^)^: jp^tfre ,$rst virtue being .set a-gwug,^ 

ftjhfe finite i Wft*ing . b^avon, will communicate its #app 
^,^n,Ctt-b \q< orb*, from, one virtue, to ,anat^#fi« 
t^,rtfl ( wM^ fphei^, whirls round imw haroenjpiW) 
ojl^ s<t Tlpi*.,aJl,the virtues, you ,se«„do : natural** 
lighten fssd ea^,w«,fivother r aod eypryipne -oqntript 
1ll)|{^,jMHaeAbwg,,tq l nAai;e every one *wr* easy;,, so, 
tfcaj,, had^e ,but, the,courage jto hegin to p*a<rtia» 
tMn»»P# #bo»bi 4*4, theyiwpuJd every day grow 
W*e jeaaj Hnd.e#iy,,ta us j and that, not only bfcf 
cMpse,,wti should* be, more, and : more habteua4ed M .tCt 
tfiejBu i hvit . .because , they being ; mutuary .allied. . fie] 
am another,, the Wronger they grow, the more, vigor* 
•Wl-they must farther and promote, each ojjher.. v «j 
,,«,. ApdfcutlY, Another thing that mafc?8 tbfl*Wn 
taes. l thaft,Qo4.hath > commanded us easj;,4s thia>thali 
injthewsejives they ,are; plain; and aimpta. and direct 
ai>4 to*ye, po wjt^Qftties or . latyriQffc i& them. >A% 

Hptfe, in, which the fiirtfcr Attn* go**! tbg; own fa* 
V$\ peig^lex a»4 low; htosetf ; >fc it * hw«dfcf* Wilr: 

%Tif^^mh9«e.ip^M Atv all t thw«Wt ,w4qro* ,**£ 
aj^hi^ KI ;^^ f mi*jpf qww^fc,^^ 
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dttWf thfc eiceiaes'OfdefiWtsdf virtue; bo that there 
Ate twb vides to otfe virtuie, arid both are extremes 
tltfw&rting tod running counter to one another. Now 
athidst this great diversity and contrariety of vices, 
the sinner must needs be extremely amassed and dis- 
tracted : for his lusts are so infinite, that he can 1 see 
nb end of them ; they do so crofts and interfere with 
'tech other, that while he humours one, he displeases 
another. For in gratifying his sordidrtess, he affronts 
his pride, and in feeding his covetousness, starves his 
tefcfetiality ; so that his Wretched soul wanders atiiotig 
infinite crossways, and is miserably distracted by its 
tiHrA contrary desires, which, like Aetaeotfs bounds, 
At* continually worrying and tearing her in pieces. 
"But all the paths of virtue lie straight forwards be- 
tween the vicious extremes, find, like parallel lines, 
do never interfere with one another : they never >aise 
vttiy contrary desires, nor distract our minds with m- 
txmsistent passions ; but all their Inotions ore regular 
and uniform, conspiring with and promoting dne asi- 
other: For the truth of it is, virtue is all but *me 
'Chtire thing, much like the centre of a circle, which, 
th&tfgh many lines are drawn from it round about, 
and it is looked upon, sometimes as the term of this 
'line; and sometimes of that, yet it is one term to 
them all, And is in itself undivided : so is virtue but 
tfne entire perfection, though it seems to be diversified 
kr regard of the many affections that it moderate*, 
and the several actions which he [it] doth produce : and 
though its precepts and actions are many * yet'thdy 
fire 1 all ordhiated to one end, and in that they are 
mrited, fes well ns in the principle from whence *hey 
prb^ed. - And upon this account there can teniae 
Ot 'tho* perpleidng intricacies in the paths of virtue, 
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as are ordinary found in, the ways of sin, because 
they are all of tibem direct and straight, leading from 
one principled one and the same *nd : and the prin- 
ciple and end of our motion being one, it is impos- 
sible, but our designs, desires, and pursuits, should be 
simpler and uniform ; and consequently, the whole 
force of our souls being bent one way, we must needs 
proceed with more alacrity and ease, than we can 
possibly do when it is divided and dispersed among 
so great .a multiplicity of ends and objects as Vice 
proposes to us. So that here is one great advantage 
that virtue hath above vice, in respect of easiness, 
that whereas almost in every bad action a man hath 
a different end, now to satisfy this lust, and anon 
the contrary; in every virtuous one, his end is al- 
ways the same : and whereas the former acts vari- 
ously and inconsistently, and his desires frequently 
dash and run atilt at one another \ the latter always 
moves directly and uniformly, by one and the slime 
rule, towards one and the same end. And whereas 
many vices are in themselves full of entanglements, 
tirtue is always plain, and open, and free. As for 
instance, how do we perplex and entangle ourselves 
by lying and knavery, consuming the pleasure of 
our lives, within a winding maze of little tricks and 
intricate contrivances ! and what shameful retreats 
and false colours, what -focuses and daubings are we 
fain t» <nse to avoid contradiction and discovery ! 
Whereas, were we but- honest and sincere in our pro- 
fessions and actions, . our way would be open, and 
easy, and uniform, wherein we might pursue all our 
ends by the directest means, and need never wander 
about* u* the labyrinths of a mysterious subtilty; 
where* w*t rosy waft: ^without Ma s hin g, ia the sight 
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Dp, pqqaapn, ft. ,scxOk.. ^tp 7 c0$erl3 ,and; retifieigentt}. 
A»4 t^e same, way be wid of pm^tipiVi anjd cov^t- t 
<^e^, #nd pridq, and WP<teripg,,b*st» Yic^s tbftt 
ff$<uaua% full of great,, wtrjguep ( aod, .mgrster^es^ 
Whereas the, contrary vj^es are, ajl,,plaj|» qnd, f^r 
pie, and have nothing of difficulty or intricacy , in 
thpnu This therefore j», a, great .advantage, Jjhat ivitf ue 
h^th in ..respect. of ease, that. j|t fe jph^and.uaifofffli 
and, ,pjn)plft, and,djre#. And -so, I( hav£,dpn£ *$t]» 
tjjp.fiptl^ing propqsed, which w^ ( f#,&e^ ; you yjfa 
gpd> , commands j iiji ^hefjaelxes .ajce.^cih?, . jand easy., 

,^.,To ^«eco»4 thii^g; w^^^^y^^t 
VW Weswd, SavioMr, by what hej^Rty 4qpe^t^ re#i 
<%**! Jhem wuch more easy thaji t^ey .^e ..in jtI^ T 
Sftye*. } JJow, there «<? Ihes^. fpu* , $ipgs, ^19^ 9J# 
^yiowWth crafltfihuti^ 

ippiidp of God, ,..,!:.:■..-. .-....;., •,.;■.. i :MTf 
, ? , }, , Xhe assistance of his holy Spirit. ; , :| . , 

t, , %\ ,Xbei influence of his own. example. . .,,.,;,,... 
w ^M^TIhe ro^rciful indulgence and condescension $f 
HlWiig^P^ to the weakness and infirmity Qf.c^ 

WltUFWSt. • ■■■■.■..-' 

t,. 4f /Jfhe glorious rewards he. hath promise^ us upon 

^ui;, sincere obedience, V . . 

,,,,-Jj To the rendering of God's commands easy, b$ 

bat^ contributed the assistance of his holy Spirit; 

JffiKi he i Jiatji promised to give Jris hp\y Spirit unto 

?W?7 , pne that, asks : : , and therefore, though pur na T 

fure pf, itself be extremely weak, and not able of it- 

seftto st^4 Hffder the easy burden ,of its duty,; # 

|$£. wjll but struggle, and do what we are able, he is 

6 WWW 1 : *W,PffWiff! not ■** •Pff" MstQ.sij^.. For ft 



bf doing' wn& ' we^'carl; Wis 1 iri';6ta' , poH«r tb' enga$? 
him 'to enable 1 'tis tfd do wHa¥ we 1 cannot; it 'is' ce*J 
thinly in OTrip^wetfto dd all : ftr though m out owA 
length we cfcnnOt do all j yet, if w£ Iplease, ft 'tti&y 
be In our power 'tb do more than all; through' ' him 

that will strengthen us, if we will but do what we' 

^n; •■■■ - > •■• :•- •• ,- ■■:■• .>. : •..-. ,-,|,J 

i! 2.' To the rendering of God's c^Wands eas# mi 
hath also contributed tfie influence of his dwit riidsl 
My example., tot by' his own most perfect obedii* 
ehbe to the commands of his father, he hath not bitty 
set'tis '& cbpy 1 tb write after, but he hath also givtn us 5 
most convincing evidence that our obedience is both 
possible and honourable. Thai it is possible, we -see 
by What he hath done; atid it k certain that wmt* 
rfatfi been done may be done : that it fs h6nourHb#, 
w&' dee 1 ' by his doing' of it ; for certainly s« great a pe# 
sbti'as 'the^Son of God would never have stooped ttfai» 
inglorious obedience. So that the example • of 'otiffittl 
viour not only encourages our obedience, but drowns 
and dignifies it, and renders' it a fit otject botlr of 
fair Endeavour and ambhkm i fbr by dbihg himself 
tfafat'he requires of us, he hath plaitily deni<to«tfatedi 
not only that it may be done, but also that itrhighty 
be&ftries us to do it. Thus thtf glorious example of 
our Saviour, whilst it directs out ottedifenefc, dotWdt 
die* satee tiring excite and eticdurdgfe it. For hie con- 
yftifekd among mfcn with a modest thttife, sticfi rii 
W& suitable to an ordinary courtfc of life. His pttt^ 
\fcas ^yetir constdnt, and unblameabfe; cdtapiyttg 
with ofvil sdctety dfid ' V settilu'' conversation.' It 
ferok^horfokh' ftitt> ! high transports* dtid seWpftlc 
^fessiOtis; butVas such as '^as bdth 1 Ht rfrfl 
ikty for hlbrt^s td Irtiitate. Hik' ! ViHufe j c^rtiKiW 
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pot in prodigious Afetings, dr high abstraction* frofri 
sense ; but in a life of justice and temperance, humi- 
lity, and charity, and patience ; that is, in such a life, 
as was not only proper, but possible for us to lead. 
And by this means he hath transmitted to us the 
more of an imitable virtue : for he did not outran 
the capacities of men, in prodigious expressions of 
sanctity and virtue ; but complied with bur weak- 
ness, and kept pace with our strength ; that so he 
might entertain us all along with the comforts of 
his company, and the influences of a perpetual guide. 
And as that rule of faith which he hath propounded 
to us is fitted to our understandings, being yerjr 
short, easy, and intelligible ; so the copy of manners 
which he hath set before us is not only fitted with 
excellencies worthy, but also with compliances pos- 
sible to be imitated. And therefore, how efficaciously 
must such a glorious example contribute to the faci- 
litating the commands of God to us ; since it doth 
not only point us to our duty, but also excite us to 
perform it ; and that both by its condescension to 
our strength and capacity, and by the plain demon- 
stration it gives, that our duty is both possible and 
honourable. 

3. To the rendering of God's commands easy to 
us, our Saviour hath also contributed the merciful 
indulgence and condescension of his gospel to the 
weakness and imperfection of our natures: for in 
his gospel he hath mercifully considered our state, 
that we are but frail imperfect creatures, that are 
very prone to act inconsiderately, and to be ever and 
anon surprised in this great hurry of temptations ; 
and therefore in his holy gospel he hath made pro- 
vision for us accordingly ; that is, he hath proper- 



timed our. burden tot our strength, and taken the 
measure of our duty by our capacities. For .all that 
he hath required of us as the condition of our eternal 
solvation is only this ; that we should honestly en- 
deavour to understand what he commands and fojr- 
ty4s us, and that we should not live in the wilful 
neglect of any known duty, or in the wilful commis- 
sion, of. any. known sin: and if we do this, he hath 
engaged himself to make such a merciful abatement 
for .our infirmities, and inadvertencies, and follies, 
and surprises, that they shall never rise in judgment 
against us, so as to exclude us from eternal happi- 
ness. So that now there can be nothing our duty 
that is naturally impossible; nothing necessary to 
our eternal happiness that is morally impossible ; that 
is, that can [cannot] reasonably be expected from us, 
-considering our state and circumstances : and what is 
neither of these, cannot be supposed to be very 
.grievous and burdensome. For unless we account^ 
, J^ard that we are not left at liberty to be obstinate 
rebels to our God and Saviour, and with an auda- 
,cious forehead to reject what they command, arid 
< pursue what they forbid ; it is certain, there can lie 
no such thing as a burden or grievance in our reli- 
gion. 

.. 4. And lastly, To the rendering of God's com- 
mands easy to us, our Saviour hath contributed toe 
. promise of a glorious reward, upon condition of our 
sincere obedience. And this is such a vast contrifyi- 
. ,tion to the ease of our duty, as is sufficient to turn 
, it all into jubilee and recreation, For when I se- 
xiously consider* that After I have spent a few mo- 
ments here in the noble exercises of a sincere .piety 
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adoM^ ptearafaB ;9artKrielijbi Jtki sogx^eigr 1 06 asp ISaH 
add iSaraoafl, ^fafi^i^Uoai^/lfeBBed. ripitit«yr5nih^ 
spevfL van vetdmitjrjiH/ omie io^ntiniwil,f luninteitm|)toil 
^jofffaaJftftiixMHjlotoejiaitd^ 
iit>a<p€tofeot freedom; ftom aKtbe arrogaticies o£ flesh 
mA btobffcahd from Bill tberfftextatkms; tof anillmMk 
Wmditodrldi iififaettrlhrfe ad happily; f dr. !eirdr;iaii all 
ttoft jty&ofihearon ton< m*ke;iBfe>riin<p wrtrd, tf here>][ 

most happy lovers, and to bear a part in that jravferlfc 
jug cDnfeOrt^fifraiaefl and haiWujahanrhefemitfaftfiey 
iteldi^udlcekbratetbe Fountain -of thai* hap^inessi: X 
&fa fwfeeat I> tcansider these . (things, methiaks ii&ai 
eoBbtefb by»tb<toe$fctious hopes and *^^ 
scorn and despise all difficulties ; and, if needuB** 
qu&apjtiteih to. (embrace the.iflaotfs (Of twuctywfcm. 
Bill afrfirrJho&) gentte torts j^tvatduaghatidipngrH 
1R& e£> keeping ar 1 conritauti guard Kpohi 1 myself laaidb 
Wbttnding agalnstlthe* (Stream of anjn opm depraved 
i*teHoatiio*^ 'Lordf ihowMinconsideilable thfcy >ap* 
pSW> ttonie ji >atid» hpw heartily i do I pity thosd mise* 
Blbta crdstwfaUen souls, that tamely suffer themselves 
Id be Alighted out of btavgn by such harmless scare* 
^P^sdiThus^ while I stand on the tiptoes of my 
hope, smt{ see he&ven at my journey's end* I oveiw 
Ipoki^Uiruteandvbaidships in my way, and pass on 
tjiiMphantly^ ; writboufa minding them. And indeed, 
ndien>4fai xetrard of our obedience is so great, so in* 
ifaritely.i (transcending the desert of it; I am asto- 
qfehedi fcoi 1 "think, / that 6ver any reasonable * being 
should be so shameless and immodest as to take arty 
qeftiee ttfrtihdsef trifling difficulties that are in it : for 
WAthfwb&t conscience can, we account any thing hardy 
<Jmt jttlra^iwfcereof is. a jcnownofi immortal gfary<?; 
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Emfr oan dorv^oya^ WrtwiiJafe«iMie; sehmwfq* fattom 
tbellndieaJofrptes&ra^t^ 

li^^lhat ha^.beayehifor oto wag^rjitfcfo veiy ipfoqe 
pecfctwhereo£is>lep6tigh ^.rf«roneileIusitorjrtI|ith'b(M& 
fieultites -in 4 he way td)Mi; amditoKxfnryt Hsitbrpagki 
theni^nat tonfyn<with'«a9epUiit with hriuniphikl Bob 
lie that 'hath ibfea*fa(V [M his hairekkunbu* JU anfirfittty* 
jkeeririlv, if he quarrels rat Enough «eap aidodt#h, mft 
bites! 'the i*orms ahdi'Wiiid6rthitvanf€)t^ri?io^ JWrif 
tUither. null ui r i r:< r *j is »<i <>! \,iu\ .mnA vrpjjjd Jgom 
v Audi thus ?J havb ptVxtied ioymrafc<la*ga,Mthat> #ro 
dommaiKfa wf <5od tee • not* griev dn* l> and »tH*lj > lbrtfei 
beoaise'Uwy aneeasy liri tfacfir o&n<JDatdrev*fa?d<3jW 
mtule<in^h> pujrbte^ &mfcl8a& 

viouK'"' ii .!>((;, .-.->( ?lir»iiiil> (L ^i<;>-\>b bill; (11032 

irdBtat' after all that hath- been said,! do>forete&J9 
materia 'iolgeetioti /that trill be madeifagahisti tlttt 
dttEkJcwLii-se^ and 'that within that at eontradicte $*& 
towerfal experience of t mankiiid-' t For dobolttiie 
gqneiflity of«thofee<nieii^thatfhaVe>attfempledJ»{ty*i 
giera lifejlfind'jty ekpemtemoe w great deahitf J dtffiq 
coWf^' ' Aue ifhcy /hot? forced , iia'<8tiiv£i and><wrefaite 
with themselves^! and tb d<y thrt greateit tdajfeicel ttf 
their own inclinations ? i Are- theyi nbt forced tb&eep 
themselves nnder a severe discipline, to £raye$frd 
nestlyvniid watch diligentlyy tef prcfvbnt thejsiitpiAftaf 
ahd incursions of » those temptations? that ktontfapttttliy* 
waylay thecp wheresoever ; they a*e,i and whatfeoevfeir 
they are about'? -And do tbety nofci many £iine§l jfthrf} 
the difficulties so great, as> that they are quite beaieili 
off* and utterly disheartened* by them?- «.r kI bluorifc 
All this, I donfesa^ is *fcry :tnie, and im^y vefcyi 
Weil be* $0y without* any prejudice ito> the > atgiirafelitr* 
in bawd r tor we> have' nofcitten dtscrw^il^atf swtofb 
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Bt%idn OTaytacx^iltitttjr'bc^hiiO^f whatifcreaHy is 
kk itsett Th^> light do itself is pleasant to the* eye, 
hut yet it may accidentally be grievous, if the' eye 
be sore or weak, and. not able to endure its splendour. 
And so. religion,, though tin itself extremely easy, yet 
it may, and often doth, become accidentally: dtfhcnlt 
toua, by reason of those sinful prejudiced against it, 
which ire do too often contract in .the course of a 
siaful life But it is an unreasonable thing for. aaen 
tP) measure the easiness of God's laws, not by their 
own intrinsic nature, but by the reluctancy and.op- 
positien which they find in their own hearts against 
ttfaenu For to a man in a fever every thing is bitter ; 
.but yet the bitterness is not in the honey he tastes, 
but in the gall that overflows his own palate. And 
490 to a vicious man every virtue is a burden, but 
the burdensomeness is not so much in the virtue,, as 
in his own repugnancy to bear it For X have al- 
ready proved at large, that religion is every way 
agreeable to human nature, and therefore there can 
be no other reason why it should not agree with us, 
unless it be, that we disagree with ourselves* We 
spoil our own natures, and do degenerate from the 
human nature into the brutal or diabolical; and 
what wopder is it, that the religion of a man should 
be a burden to a beast or a devil? But if we would 
take but a little pains to retrieve ourselves, and weed 
- out those unnatural habits with which our nature is 
Overgrown, we should find that our religion and 
that would very well accord ; and then that which 
is our burden would become our recreation. I con- 
&9s, before this can be accomplished, we must take 
, a great deal of pains with ourselves ; we must watch, 
$pd pray, and strive* and contend, and undergo the 



#et*toe* discipfine of »Isorh>Wftjli rfflpentance,if ^ever 
we mg*n to * recover otir natures 4gai£ But, » for 
God's sake, consider, sirs, the^e is now no remedy 
for this; and you may tfbank ' yburselves> for it; for 
you tmist undergo great difficulties, take which side 
fofm £leaete. If you resolve to continue as you art, 
yon must be most wretched stews to your own lasts?; 
you rmwt tamely submit to all* their mobt tyrannical 
commands, And run and go on every errand they send 
yob; and though they countermand edch other, and 
one sends you this way, and another the quite contrary ; 
though sloth pulls yon back, and ambition thrusts 
you forwards, and covetousness bids you save, and 
sensuality bids you spend; though pride bids yoti 
strut, and flattery bids you cringe, and there is as 
grieat a confusion in their wills and commands, as 
there Was in the language of the bricklayers ; «f 
Babel ; and though, in such a huddle of inconsisten- 
cies, you are frequently at your wit's end, and know 
not what to do, yet you must be contented to en- 
dure the hurry ; and if you cannot do all at one4, 
yhu must do what you can; and 1 when you hate 
ddne so, it is a thousand to one but there will be< tts 
many of your lusts dissatisfied as satisfied: and ih 
the mean time, while you are thus hurried about in 
'tlie erowd Of your own sinful desires, yotir wrfctehett 
conscience will ever and anon be alarming you with 
. its ill boding horrors, and griping and twinging you 
•With many an uneasy 1 reflection. Thus, like mi- 
serable galley-slaves, you must tug at the oar, #ork 
against wind and tide, and row through the storms 
attd tempests of yonr own conscience; and' all this 
to run yourselves upon a rock;' and invade yotor own 
damnation. 80 that ^nsidering'ftli, I'dare *ty,'>the 
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toil of being wicked 4s mud* ittore insupportable 
tint!" that krf r&^y>iife/jahdv' which is s^ to xron* 
sftfasvit hath -no attar issue tout eternal ruin : for the 
wage# qflsin, Bsfththv a]H)9i&ei is death >Hom. vi. 29. 
Anditfifcthinkeit should be very uncomfortable for a 
man to 1 wbifc iso hard for nothing but misery, and 
evfento earn his damnation With the sweat of his 
brows; especially > bonsddering that the toil und 
drudgeiy of ^sinM-life hathno ^nd; 1 Fo* though 
cuttetal > aid ^ habit renders tall other things easy, ^t 
by i Ifc&Btbrttfog i omteolvtes to do * er% we i add to otor 
MftjomdJ toiiderf those" wuel taab*«as*€^sv ^ut ri Ms^ 
mbrq^ratfml^al and hhposing : ftr-still thg'ttiorfe **e 
^fcfty^hfcrtv the ware *r*ring thfey"*iil feej- anditfifc 
thoi^itn patient of denial ; » and *» sb by'W&rkirtg'tfor 
tfctaMwfe shall but' increase' our ' 6wn toil* and still 
rfttfaite>n&to degrees of labour 1 and drudgery. B«t 
&$>*rttig main difficulty of religion* it chiefly tie&Hi 
tftrfctfttyltolit: foi"ffeer4>fwe must shake hands with 
alliiotor ^arliti^-lubt^ and bid them adieti forevler ; 
tffttf fo tp&suade ourselves throughly to this, it thte 
ffi^diffifcuhy of all: for then, to be sure* they will 
diag'fttetfes* about Os, and use their utmost oratory 
tofctttgg^ Oiir resolution ; and the old love we hare 
bonWtheftyand the dear remembrance of the plea- 
mtes'whicti'they have administered to us, will make 
ourbearts relent, arid our bowels yearn towards 
ltein'f'*^ , ^ i,0 -^»- '■ v, ■■ '• *•■ : •• ■...:■■ ; "• * ■■•.'■ 
* But if with all those mighty arguments *fhtere* 
with our religion and our reason furnishes us, and 
all those divine assistances which we are encouraged 
to ask, and if we do, are assured to obtain, we can 
but conquer our reluctances, and heartily persuade 
ourselves to part with them, this is the sharpest brunt 
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iq iftft,^ppjipiriinat(w*fia« :?ifofcoEtowj $rftad do fcrt 
keep the tgvputidfihfafe wbffcav^igottteft^ifcd mitntaaft 
our f^oliitMdt^ainsttrllhfi'templtatioiifiitfaat agpeutife 
it, our; lm&lwiltaVeiy fUy gp> w *r ekfcer aixhweafeer? 
end > th*4 pfetouue and ease^thaft tranquillity* of uniud; 
and pe*$6(Qf «cpti9cienee^ which we shall, feel racccuff 
iog ta U8 out of; thei diaefaiai£e>iof . ouif duty*, wilh by> 
degree 30 ertdeaii dpd^»iteituralize;(jt;io<{W, thofcfttf 
last, it' wiJJL l>e much harder fotftiis to ara^thantagbeyb 
Wherefore, -Jj&fci** atand no ktager, like flafcedftojrc? 
shiverjngrupw Jlhe, brink* of religio»>, wishing thottl 
we ^e^in,J^<afoftiiito>veDture ; but let Us«on$t* 
der sewusly, resolve sincerely, and thea leap . ii* 
hofcltyw and ^ though at firs* we «iey Jfiud Uldifflattl^ 
to swim' against < the > stream* art d stem, th$frtidei<ofi 
otir~qwR J>ftd ipolinationa; yeU if we can butfeoMb 
out [courageously ia white* we i&balLi^el then civropife 
slacken %< degrees, tili the tide of feature tuni9<tti& 
mo ,the ^contrary way : and then: we shall, bei cikh 
ried/ on, with ease and delight* and swim cheerfully 
and pleasantly down with the stream*. < - Jtyr wtaffc 
once we have conquered the bad rinelinqtiona i of « i«Mr 
nature, religion will be a mighty ease apd?zgfi$ft)t-> 
meat to us ; and we shall feel a thousand -ti»e8; mow 
pleasure and satis&ctkw init> : thai evertweijclidnbll 
all our sinful enjoyments t so that ,t heni w^ ^hajl fiwfe 
tlm truth of the text, and be able toipronouweitfrom) 
our own experience, that God's commandmente<4Wft 
not grievous. .A\ 
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DISCOURSE XIV. 
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Thou art goody and thou doest good. 

X HAVE been discoursing concerning the neces- 
sity of loving God, in order to our being truly reli- 
gious ', and shewed you at large that this is not 
only the great principle of all religion ; but that, #f 
ill others, it is the most fruitful and operative* And 
ftow, that I may lay this foundation of true religion 
in you, I shall explain to you the infinite cause and 
reason that we have to love him. And because 
goodness is the beauty of a reasonable nature, and 
beauty is the object of love, I shall endeavour to de- 
monstrate to you the infinite goodness of .God, that 
I may thereby affect you with his beauty; and if 
possible, inflame all your souk with the love of him. 
And that I may the more fully convince you of the 
divine goodness, I shall endeavour to prove it from 
four distinct topics. 

1. Prom the nature of God. 

2. From the creation of God. 

8. From the providence of God. And, 

4. From the revelations he hath made to the 

# 

world. 

And these, I intend, shall be the arguments of 
four distinct discourses ; the three first of which lie 
plainly in the text, Thou art good, and thou doent 
good. 
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Thou art goad. That plainly denotes what God 
is in himself, that he is naturally and essentially 
good; that he /is of a, most .loving, jki?d,pnd bene- 
volent nature, and hath a most vehement propension 
to do good to others, founded in his immutable 
being. Thou doest good. That denotes the exer- 
cise and outgoing of this his essential benevolence 
in the works of his creation and providence ; and 
that this his natural propension to do good is not at 
all sleepy or unactive ; that it is not a lazy and rest- 
less wouldipg or volition ; but that it always sallifg 
forth into action, and doth most vigorously exercise 
itself, -either in making of objects to employ itself 
about, or in upholding and governing them wheft 
they are made. So that the words contain these twfi 
things : ^ ] u 

s .1. What God kin himself; Thou art gpod. 

ft. What h# is in those actions that are determined 
without himself ; Thou doest good. 

1. 1 begin with the first of these, What God is in 
himself: Thorn art good; i. e. Thou art so essen- 
tially, and according to the unalterable propension of 
thy nature. And this,, as I told you,. I shall in the 
first place endeavour to demonstrate froia the nature 
of God ; that is, from that entire completion of all 
possible perfections whereof his nature is composed. 

For in order to our handling of this argument, 
this must be premised, that God i^a being endowed 
with all possible perfections* and consequently there- 
unto, that he is infinitely powerful and infinitely 
wise ; and consequently to that, that he is infinitely 
happy • and consequently to this, that he loves hipi- 
self infinitely : and 4bafc*ll this i* so, i* vejy e^idfrpt 
from the nature of the thing. For first, we m&t 
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necessarily suppose one original cause of all things : 
for else he [we] can give no possible account how those 
things that once were not, could ever come into 
being; and we must also as necessarily suppose, 
that this original cause was self-originated, i. e. that 
it received its being and existence from none but it- 
self: for else it cannot be the original cause; but 
must itself be the effect of some other cause that 
was in being before it : that existing of itself with* 
out any cause, it is infinitely removed from not* 
being : for that which is without any cause can ever 
be without any cause, merely from that exuberant 
flilness of essence that is in itself And that which 
can be for ever without any cause, must necessarily 
be so ; because this is a most necessary act, and m 
such, must be exerted ad extremum virium agtiUi* ; 
consequently to which, we must also suppose, that 
that which is infinitely removed from not-being hath 
the utmost perfection of essence in it. For the no* 
tion of essence, naturally considered, is, to be ; and 
therefore by how much the more remote any essence 
is from not-being, by so much the more perfect it 
must necessarily be. Again, in consequence to this, 
we must also suppose, that that which hath in itself, 
without any cause, the utmost perfection of essence, 
must have in itself also the utmost of all other per- 
fections, that by way of adjunct or attribute such an 
inexhaustible essence is capable of; that is, that it 
must be powerful and wise, and whatsoever else is a 
possible perfection of essence. For plenitude of es- 
sence consists in being as much as it can be ; and so 
long as any being is capable of being any more than 
it is, it hath not [at] all the possible degrees of essence 
in it : for every perfection that essence, by way of 
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attribute* b dupable oiphtyhieQNe^ 
Thufe wi«ddm)amd^p6i<w>v^lKrt)|ll«nEi fvjvatkftis trft 
wtekness am* ftll^ibat 4toteg^ttfat>iM9(reii^ln«Md»U 
gtce ^qf» real* <pasittat essente itautfleor? Ami c<sidM 
qmentlj, whatiiieiiigdiever hat bmotliheie^ mutt trait 
oessairUy»ha^edtib isonieidtt^recB^ifi nbtAdfogtrimd' 
iiito in*j»«siblei rtbat an^ esse nfee should fed anfifcitdlp* 
itoitevtdifoorrvfaot-bcing^whicli hath ariylfctegre&irfi 
Bii^beiti^ih.dt.^pLast^} ctonsequtofcty ^oiilifl/ mm 
n*mt almisl^poie^fthfit^aMbdng eidowed) with ill) 
piiB»bia ipec^tioTig^ibelB^ iafifcitoly tpdiwtful >ynHftf 
i||fin^j>wiseii mu«t inefeds t>e infinitely happ^i 'fori 
\f&et^owrer ith*6e gteat perfections >ar% *hey*«io&it 
n0*ea»artynsi»pply r whatsoever j»rtoeeapaiy id) est mn 
fi»itetbappfai«ai and then* froutihetaoe 4ia««*s$a»ljM 
fpltaw^utbafcv* being that* ktbufr wfiaitelpiihqjipjn 
m#t mefym&wUlyi tore «od4o%ht iivlkfe^>*Gv> 
c*iu*^hiptfabe<*ast (irciu«&retioe<rf)iU(Ol^litoeiagfr 
ifetatbliewl|r tbtogithat it needa, derinwj •*> effect 
Ifeee woe «aiL »pljii»i ^ml tcmsjf t ictodiiel»cH»9r s- »M3mI^ aemst t 
3a4Wt»rally k ta&#ow agfttateeati 

irtittdkitq ceoaecjMenoefl .da rfuoniv first >p*ii¥»ptes*i 
TAiH <thcrqfon?> ^heiag, feuppos^d, whidhyou ae^t«h 
v^mttoftabtei that God i» infinitely >p<>wrjM**^ 
TOfl*r*wh<bappy» and* that because he is tq,M4OTW% 
hiw^etf, infinitely 5 1 daubt> net but fwm ^ach.rftfr 
thesfi >& ^Ulhaaturally followv that h* i# ^tl^^ip^n 

g^dio JKwifffltfaftiki nati^.biit^^fc^imw^ 
^qdf^tioa.ti^,^ wA«^aft;^ii|i^r ifajJ&WiitfO 

vol. v. r 
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from it, that it cannot be supposed to exist without 
exercise ; or if it could, yet it cannot be imagined 
that any being, in whom infinite power exists, should 
determine with itself, that the best use it could 
make of that power were to make no use of it at 
all ; because such a being can with as much ease to 
itself act, as not act. And therefore, since every 
being doth necessarily delight in the exercise of its 
own perfections, it cannot be supposed, but a being 
infinitely powerful should necessarily delight in the 
exercise of its power, when it can as easily exercise 
iX, as suffer it to sleep on in eternal inactivity ; and 
consequently, when it can exercise its power more 
vigorously as easily as less, and can do more 
things as easily as fewer, it must necessarily choose 
to do it; because as the having of power inclines 
the agent to act, so the having of more power in- 
clines it to act more vigorously. Wherefore, if the 
doing of good to others be a much greater exercise 
of power than the doing of evil, it will hence neces- 
sarily follow, that God, being infinitely powerful, 
must be infinitely prone to do good; because he 
cannot but be delighted in that whereby this great 
perfection of his nature is most vigorously exercised. 
But now for God to choose to employ his power in 
doing mischief to others, rather than good, will be 
to choose to do less, rather than to do more, when 
both are equally easy to him ; and consequently, to 
lay a needless restriction upon the exercise of his 
power ; and so far to render it useless and in vain. 
For in doing mischief to others, he must be supposed 
either wholly to annihilate them, or to make them 
miserable, and continue them so : but by doing good 
to others, h$ must be supposed either to uphold them 
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in those beings he gave them, or to perfect those 
beings ; and thereby to render them as happy as 
their capacities will bear : and certainly, to do either 
of the latter is a much more vigorous exercise of 
power, than to do either of the former. For, for 
God to annihilate beings, or reduce them to nothing, 
is rather to withdraw his power from them, than to 
exercise it upon them ; because that which is not of 
itself cannot continue to be of itself; it being, in the 
nature of the thing, as possible for a thing to be of 
itself in the first moment of its existence, as to be 
of itself in any moment of its duration. So that 
the continuance of our being, and the original of it* 
must necessarily be owing to the same power j and 
consequently, as our continuance in not-being must 
necessarily have followed upon the non-exereise of 
this power ; so our relapse into not-being must as 
necessarily follow from the discontinuance of the ex* 
ercise of this power. So that to our annihilation 
there needs no more than the bare suspension of the 
exercise of almighty power upon us, or a ceasing to 
uphold us in being : for to the upholding us in being, 
there is required a continued exertion of that crea- 
tive power that first brought us into being : for if 
we can exist of ourselves this one moment, we 
might as well have done so the moment before, find 
nwy 4s well do so the moment after ; and so back> 
ward and forward tq all eternity. So that unless we 
had such aq exuberant fulness of essence in us, qs 
to exist of ourselves from all eternity past to all 
eternity to come, we cannot exist so much as one 
moment without new supplies of being from that in- 
finite fountain whence we are originally derived; 
and that we are this moment, is a* much the effect 
of God's power, as that we were that moment when 
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we first came into being. So that whereas, by anni- 
* hilating us, God would choose to exercise no pow^r 
at all, that is, to render -his own omnipotence useless, 
by giving it a quietus from action ; by upholding us 
in being, his power is still as vigorously exercised 
about us, as it was in the first moment of our crea- 
tion : and therefore, by how much more suitable it 
js to infinite power to act than to be idle, by so 
' much more suitable to it, it must necessarily be, to 
uphold us in our beings than to annihilate and de- 
stroy us. 

And then, for making us miserable, and continuing 
us so, it is a much less vigorous exercise of power 
than to perfect our beings, and thereby to render us 
happy. And verily, should God turn the whole world 
into one entire globe of unquenchable fire, and con- 
tinue its wretched inhabitants for ever weltering in 
flames, I should not look upon this as so great an 
act of omnipotence, as it is to perfect our rational 
nature, so as to render it immutably and eternally 
happy. For to the making of any being perfect and 
happy, there is required many more causes and many 
more acts, than there is to the making them misera- 
ble. For the greatest part of misery consists in the 
privation of happiness, and for God to deprive his 
creatures of happiness is not so much the exercise as 
non-exercise of his power : for then he deprives us 
of it, when he ceases to do any thing for us, and re- 
fuses to produce, or to contribute to the producing 
of what tends to our happiness : so that this part of 
misery consisting in a mere privation, is not so pro- 
perly the effect of the exercise of power, as of the 
suspension of the exercise of power. So that unless 
we can suppose that the omnipotent Creator of the 
world chooses rather not to act, than to act, we must 
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necessarily suppose that he chooses rather to bestow 
happiness on his creatures, than to deprive them of 
it. And as for the positive part of misery, which 
consists in pain and torment, I dare appeal to any 
man, whether it be not much more easy to vex and 
torment any being, than it is to render it happy. 
For even a child can put a man, yea, an elephant 
to pain; but to make a sick man well, a poor man 
prosperous, a madman sober, or a fool wise, are such 
mighty things as do most commonly transcend all 
human power whatsoever. But then to retrieve 
such imperfect beings as we from the bondage of 
sense and sensuality ; and, from being almost beasts, 
to raise us up by degrees to an equal height with 
angels ; to fill, and thereby enlarge the narrow capa- 
cities of our natures, till by filling they are widened 
almost to infinity ; and yet still to supply them with 
new degrees of happiness proportionable to their vast 
enlargements, is a work that highly deserves to be 
the eternal exercise of omnipotence itself. 

Since therefore the end of power to act is action ; 
and every thing naturally inclines to its end ; and 
consequently the greater the power of any being is* 
the greater is its inclination to activity ; and since 
the doing of good to others is a much greater exer- 
cise of power, than the doing of mischief; it hence 
necessarily follows, that God, being omnipotent, must 
thereby be infinitely inclined to do good, and that 
because doing good is infinitely the largest sphere of 
activity. So that if, when it is equally possible and 
easy for him to do good as not, he should choose not 
to do it, he would choose directly contrary to the 
necessary inclination of an omnipotent Being, which 
is to do that which is the greatest exercise of power. 

p3 
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2. God is infinitely wise, and therefore he is good. 
For the greatest wisdom consists in proposing the 
worthiest ends, and choosing the properest means to 
obtain them. Wherefore, if doing good to others be 
the worthiest end that God can propose to himself, it 
will necessarily follow, that by the infinity of his 
wisdom he is inclined to do good. For as his power 
inclines him to act, so his wisdom inclines him to 
act for the worthiest end ; but doing good to others 
is evidently the worthiest end that God can be sup- 
posed to aim at : for it cannot be imagined that he 
can design any further good to himself, any new ad* 
dition to the vast treasure of his happiness, which is 
so infinitely full that it can admit of no increase : 
so that whatsoever he doth besides the enjoying of 
himself, he cannot be supposed to do for any self-end ; 
because he hath all that good already within himself 
that he can possibly either desire or aim at* So that 
all those actions of God, which are terminated with- 
out himself, must have either no end at all, (which 
cannot be supposed of the actions of an all wise 
agent,) or else they must have for their end either 
the happiness or the misery of others. But to make 
the misery of others their end is by no means con- 
sistent with his infinite wisdom. For to make pure 
abstracted evil the end of action, is so for from being 
infinitely wise, that it is impossible; because the 
very notion of an end necessarily includes good in 
it, either real or apparent; but God can reap no 
good from the misery of others, because he is infi- 
nitely happy already; and, to be sure, others can 
reap no good from that which God intends to be 
their misery: that that therefore should be God's 
end, which is no end, which hath nothing of the na- 
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ture of an end in it, implies a plain contradiction. 
So that to say, that the end of God's actions is the 
misery of others, is all one as to say, he acts for no 
end at all : and how an infinitely wise agent can be 
said to act at rovers, to do things without any level 
or aim, I cannot apprehend. But supposing it were 
possible that pure evil might be an end, yet it is as 
evident as the sun, that it cannot be the end of infi- 
nite wisdom : for infinite wisdom necessarily inclines 
to do that which is wisest ; but if it were in itself 
indifferent to the Almighty, whether he did good or 
evil to others, yet his infinite wisdom would incline 
him to do good, because in the doing good there is 
much more wisdom exercised than in doing of evil. 
For what great skill doth it require in an almighty 
agent to make others miserable ? If it hath a, mind 
to turn them out of being, it is but withdrawing that 
almighty arm that upholds them, and they will pre- 
sently sink into nothing of their own accord : but 
what great wisdom is there in it, thus to unravel his 
own workmanship, to weave a Penelope's web, and 
to do and undo eternally ? And if he hath a mind to 
make them miserable, and continue them so, it is 
but suspending his own almighty influence, and re- 
fusing to concur to their happiness, and they will 
soon be as miserable as misery can make them. I 
confess, to invent an acute torture requires some 
skill ; but yet we plainly see that a very little wit, 
joined with a . great deal of malice and cruelty, is 
sufficient to make an exquisite tormentor ; since even 
men of very ordinary understanding have invented 
as sharp torments as men are able to bear. So that 
for God to do evil requires very little contrivance ; and 
consequently, is so far from being an exercise worthy 
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of his infinite wisdom, that not only a finite, but a 
very shallow understanding, armed with sufficient 
power and malice, can invent and inflict as exquisite 
tortures as is possible for any being to bear. But 
to the perfecting of beings, and rendering them hap- 
py, especially of free and rational beings, there is re- 
quired a long series of rare and admirable contriv- 
ance ; for, to the effecting of this noble end, there 
are so many impediments to be removed, so many 
concurrent means to be employed, such an incompa- 
rable skill required in the choice of such as are most 
fit and effectual, and methodizing them into such a 
regular connection with and dependence upon one 
another, as that they may all successively second and 
promote each other ; that even the wisdpm oFGod, 
how infinite soever it be, may here find scope and 
matter enough to employ and exercise itself for ever. 
And I dare appeal to any reasonable man, whether 
in that method of saving souls, which God hath re- 
vealed to us in his gospel, (though we cannot see all, 
because we are not able to discern the admirable 
connection it hath with the whole series of divine 
providence,) there be not infinitely more wisdom and 
rare contrivance than an omnipotent Being need to 
employ in effecting the greatest mischief imaginable ; 
whether in the contriving of laws so suitable to and per- 
fective of our nature, and in the composing such un- 
answerable reasons and motives to press and engage 
us to the observance of them ; and in all that admi- 
rable series of providences, by which he seconds and 
forces those reasons, he hath not exercised incompa- 
rably more wisdom than he could have done in ef- 
fecting the greatest evil in nature ? As for example ; 
suppose he should have designed to kindle some 
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mighty unquenchable flame in some dark and dis- 
mal recess of the world, with a resolution to hurl^all 
reasonable beings into it, without any respect or 
consideration; this, doubtless, would have been as 
great a mischief as can well be imagined. But what 
contrivance doth it ask, for an almighty being to 
accomplish such a direful end ? Could not he have 
roasted a little world of worms, and tortured a com- 
pany of beings that are not able to resist him, with- 
out employing infinite wisdom in the management 
and contrivance of it ? Or, which will as well serve 
my argument, could there have needed as much 
wisdom to design and effect this, as there did to 
contrive and manage the great methods of our salva- 
tion ? Sure, no man can be so senseless as to imagine 
it. Well then, if God be infinitely wise, and doing 
the greatest good to others be a much higher exercise 
of wisdom than doing the greatest evil, it will hence 
necessarily follow, that even his infinite wisdom 
must needs incline him to do good. For as the end 
of power is to act, so the end of wisdom is to act 
wisely : and every thing, as I told you, inclines to its 
end ; and consequently, the more wisdom it hath, the 
more wisely it is inclined to act. Wherefore since 
doing good is the greatest act of wisdom, God, who 
is infinitely wise, must needs be infinitely inclined 
thereunto. 

3. God is infinitely happy, and therefore he is 
good. For God's infinite happiness doth necessarily 
exclude all want, all desire, and all prospect of any 
degree of happiness beyond what he enjoys; and 
where all these are excluded, there can be no self- 
end : for a self-end is some good desired and aimed 
at, which yet we are not possessed of; and if God 
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hath no self-end, he can have no end at all, but only 
to do good to others. But perhaps you will object, 
How can you say, that God hath no self-end, when 
the scripture so plainly tells us, that his glory is his 
end ; and this end he doth as well obtain by doing 
hurt as by doing good to others ; by damning of some, 
as well as by saving of others ? To which I answer, 
that if by the glory of God, you mean any thing else 
but the free communication of his goodness to others, 
it is false to say that his glory is his end ; and if 
this be his glory, then what I said is infallibly true, 
that the only end of God is to do good. But if you 
think that his glory consists in being praised and 
commended, admired and applauded by his poor im- 
potent creatures ; you have very mean conceptions 
of him, if you think that this is his last end. For 
what advantage is it to God, that we applaud and 
commend him ? Can the praises and panegyrics of a 
small handful of breath either make him more glo- 
rious than he is, or more glorious in his own esteem ? 
Alas! no ; he is an infinite stage and theatre to him- 
self, his prospect being every way adequate to his 
glory, and his glory as unbounded as eternity itself: 
so that if all his creation should join hearts and 
voices to extol and laud him, yet they could not add 
either one spark to his glory, or one degree to that 
infinite satisfaction he takes in it. So that when 
we have praised him as much as we are able, he is 
still but as glorious as he was before ; and he still 
knows that he deserves infinitely more praises than 
we are able to render him. And how can it be 
imagined, that he who is so infinitely satisfied with 
himself, and hath such infinite reason for it, should 
find any need of our poor praises and commenda- 
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tions ? And if he finds no need of it, how can he 
propose it to himself as the end of his actions, since 
the end of action is always some good, which yet we 
have not, but do desire to enjoy ? It is true he doth 
command us to praise, and laud, and acknowledge 
him ; but he commands us this, as he doth all other 
things, not for his own good, but for ours. He bids 
us extol and admire his perfections, that by that he 
might engage us to transcribe and imitate them; 
and so by glorifying him, to glorify ourselves : so 
that still the glory that he designs and aims at con* 
sists not in receiving any good from us, but in doing 
and communicating of good to us. And therefore, 
though it is true that God doth obtain this great end 
of his glory, as well in damning of some, as in saving 
of others ; it is not because he doth good by it. For 
if he should damn and punish any being without 
any good reason, he could not expect so much as to 
be praised and commended for it ; but if he doth it 
for good reason, it is because it is good either for 
himself or others. For himself it cannot be ; for how 
can an infinitely happy being reap any degree of good 
from another's misery and punishment ? And there- 
fore it must be for the good of others, that they, by 
the example of those whom he punishes, may be 
warned from incurring those sins for which he pu- 
nishes them, and from running away from their own 
duty and happiness. So that even the end of pu- 
nishment is to do good ; and this is the great glory 
that God aims at in doing it. And indeed, consi- 
dering that God is infinitely happy, there is no other 
glory but this, that he can propose as the great and 
ultimate end of his actions. For all the inclination 
that is in any being, either not to do good, or to do 
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hurt to others, arises from indigence and insuffi- 
ciency : either we envy or we covet the good which 
another enjoys ; the former of which restrains us 
from adding any more good to him, as the latter ex- 
cites us to deprive him of that which he is already 
possessed of; both which do apparently arise from 
want and indigence of good in ourselves. But now, 
in God there being no want of good, it is impossible 
there should be either envy or avarice in him ; and 
both of these being excluded, there can be no tempta- 
tion at all in his nature, either not to do good, or to 
do hurt to others. For we see among men, the more 
perfect and happy they are, the less good still they 
desire for themselves, and the more for others. Since 
therefore the great God is infinitely perfect and in- 
finitely happy, it is impossible he should desire any 
good for himself; and therefore, if he act for any 
good at all, as he cannot but do, it must be for ours. 
For, 

4. And lastly, God loves himself infinitely, and 
therefore cannot but be good. For whatsoever be- 
ing loves itself, must necessarily love its own re- 
semblance and likeness : for that which is lovely in 
us is lovely in another ; and if there be any reason 
why we should love ourselves, there is the same rea- 
son why we should love another that resembles us in 
those things for which we love ourselves. It is true, 
we poor imperfect creatures do many times love our- 
selves without reason, out of a mere blind impetus, 
and necessary instinct of nature. But God, being in- 
finitely wise, governs all his motions by the wisest 
rules, and doth every thing for the best and most 
excellent reasons ; and consequently, doth not love 
himself, he cannot tell why, out of any blind unac- 
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countable instinct in his nature, but he loves him- 
self so far only as he hath reason to do it ; and it is 
because he hath infinite reason for it, that he loves 
himself infinitely : and the reason why he loves him- 
self to that infinite degree that he doth, is because he 
is infinitely perfect, and so hath infinite reason to be 
delighted and satisfied with himself; and this being 
the reason, he cannot but love others that resemble 
him in that for which he loves himself. For though 
others cannot be infinitely happy as he is, yet they 
are happy in such a degree as their capacities will 
bear ; and when- they are so, he hath the same rea- 
son, though not so much, to love them, as he hath to 
love himself. And he that loves happiness in another 
as well as in himself, will not only love it where it is 
already, but be very much inclined to propagate it 
where it is not. So that this, I think, is a most 
plain case, that if perfection and happiness be the 
reason of God's love, he cannot but love it in another 
as well as in himself; and if he love it in another, he 
cannot but be inclined to contribute to the producing 
it. And therefore, unless we suppose God, contrary 
to the genius of all other beings, not to love his own 
resemblance, nor to be at all concerned to propagate 
it, we must necessarily suppose him to be good, or, 
which is all one, inclined to make others happy. 
And to say, that God loves happiness in himself, but 
yet that he affects to make others miserable, with- 
out any prospect of advantage to himself, is to say, 
that he loves contraries in different objects ; that is, 
happiness in himself, and misery in others ; which is 
to make his love to be guided by the extravagant 
impulses of a mutable fancy, and not by the steady 
rules of wisdom. But since it is impossible for any 
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being to love that which is contrary to himself, we 
may be sure that God cannot love misery, whose na- 
ture is so infinitely happy : and since I am sure that 
every being must love its own resemblance, if it love 
itself; I am as sure that God loves that others 
should be happy, as I can be that he is so himself. 

And thus I have endeavoured, from the very na- 
ture of God, to demonstrate this great truth to you, 
that he is good ; and plainly proved to you, that by 
all those infinite perfections which are the necessary 
results of his self-existence, he is most strongly and 
vehemently inclined to do good to others. And now 
to conclude all, we will briefly consider what use 
may be made of this discourse for the guidance and 
conduct of our lives and actions. 

1. Then, if God be good, this may serve to sup- 
port us under all the sad events that befall us in this 
world. For what greater satisfaction than this can 
any reasonable man desire, to be under the govern* 
ment of, and to have all his affairs disposed of by a 
God that cannot but be good ? For now all events 
and accidents that befall us must be what God de- 
signs and intends them ; because he hath the ma- 
nagement and disposal of them all : and to be sure, 
a good God can never have an ill design upon his 
creatures. It is true, when his creatures prove ma- 
lefactors, he may and doth chastise and punish 
them ; but even in doing thus, he hath a most gra- 
cious and merciful design ; namely, to reform the of- 
fender himself; or to make him a public example to 
all the rational world, that they may take warning 
by his ruin* and not run upon the rock that dashed 
him in pieces. And to punish offenders is as great 
an act of mercy to the public, as it is to reward the 
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loyal and obedient. For if out of a fond indulgence 
to insolent rebels he should let them go on in a state 
of impunity, the public would suffer a great deal 
more by it, than those rebels can do by a just and 
deserved punishment : for their impunity would em- 
bolden others to take the same courses ; and so the 
contagion would run on without any stop, from one 
to another, till the whole were infected, and the 
plague of wickedness become epidemical to all the 
reasonable creation ; and so by sparing a few, he 
would destroy a great many ; and mercy to particu- 
lars, would be cruelty to the whole. But so long as 
we are honest and sincere in our obedience to God, 
we may be sure, that whatsoever befalls us in parti- 
cular is intended for our good : for he cannot intend 
hurt to an honest soul, without doing open violence 
to his own goodness ; because the hurt of such an 
one is a pure mischief; it can serve no good end; 
but is likely to prove a greater prejudice to the pub- 
lic, than it can be to the person that endures it : for 
as the impunity of great offenders will embolden 
others to offend ; so the ruining of obedient subjects 
will discourage others from obeying. So that to de- 
sign hurt or damage to a sincerely good man is to 
do mischief for its own sake ; and this can proceed 
from nothing but pure abstracted malice, which is 
the very quintessence of a devil ; but I am sure can 
have no room in the breast of our good God and 
merciful Father. I confess, in this life all things do 
fall out so alike to all, that it is impossible for us to 
judge of God's particular design and intention to- 
wards us, by the nature of the things that we suffer : 
and therefore, in this case, the only infallible course 
we can take is, throughly and impartially to examine 
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ourselves; and if, upon a serious review of our own 
hearts and ways, we can truly say, that we have 
been honest and sincere to God and to our duty, we 
may be as sure that he designs good to us in all those 
afflictions that he lays upon us, as we can be that 
there is such a being as God in the world. And if 
for the time past we should find that we have been 
bad, and false, and hypocritical ; yet since God still 
continues us in this life of trial, and permits us the 
privilege of being candidates and probationers for the 
heavenly preferments ; we may safely conclude, from 
the goodness of his nature, that whatsoever he doth 
to us, he designs as no harm : for how can it be ima- 
gined, that the good God should design our misery 
at that very time when he continues us in a proba- 
tion for happiness ? Wherefore let us cheerfully un- 
dergo whatsoever he lays upon us, concluding, that 
there is nothing but good can come from a good 
God ; that even his punishments are cordial, and all 
his rods dipped in love ; and though they may smart 
severely, and fetch blood from our very hearts, yet 
let us determine with ourselves that they must be 
good or bad, according as God intends them ; and 
that the good God must needs intend them for 
good. 

2. Is God thus naturally and essentially good? 
Then this may serve for an excellent standard where- 
by to judge of our opinions in religion. For most 
opinions in religion have either a near or remote 
tendency to the honour and dishonour of God's good- 
ness: and though I will not say, that every opinion 
is true that seems to extol and advance the goodness 
of God ; yet I am sure, that every opinion must be 
false that doth either directly, or by true conse- 
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quence, deny or disgrace it. For let our opinions 
be true or false, yet this I am sure is eternally true, 
that Ood is good ; and while I am sure of this, I can 
never believe any doctrine true, that thwarts and 
contradicts it, because I am sure, that from truth 
there is nothing but truth can be inferred throughout 
the longest train of deductions. This therefore we 
Ought to be infinitely cautious of, how we entertain 
any opinion whatsoever that seems but to clash with 
the goodness of God : for if it but seem to do so, 
we are bound, by all the zeal we owe to the divine 
goodness, to suspect it of falsehood, or at least not to 
be over confident of its truth, till we see it fairly 
acquitted of that foul imputation. For to preserve 
in our minds consistent opinions of the goodness of 
God, is a thing that we ought to be as careful of as 
of the apple of our own eyes ; because an ill opinion 
of God is a flaw in the very foundation of our reli- 
gion and our comfort ; and it will be impossible for 
us to serve him long, either with sincerity or with 
pleasure, if we do not firmly believe him to be a 
good master. 

3. Is God thus naturally and essentially good? 
Then this may serve to hearten and encourage u& 
in his service. For to be sure so good a mastfe? 
will never prove unkind to any faithful servant; 
that he will not burden us above our strength, but 
most freely contribute to us all the assistance that 
is necessary to enable us to our duty ; that he will 
not be angry with us for trifles and punctilios, but 
consider our weakness, and pity our follies, and 
make the most candid interpretation of our actions, 
and finally judge us by the measures of a friend ; 
that when we wilfully miscarry, he will not cast us 
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off for ever, but will be entreated by our repentance, 
and appeased by our amendment, and graciously re- 
ceive us again into his mercy and favour ; that he 
will not be narrow and stingy in the recompense of 
our duty to him; but reward us a thousandfold 
with such immense glories and beatitudes, as shall 
make us for ever bless the moment we entered into 
his service. All these things we may confidently 
conclude and build upon, from the transcending 
goodness of his nature. And what greater encou- 
ragement can we expect or desire ? Why then are 
we afraid, O foolish souls that we are ! why are we 
afraid to engage in his service ? Where can we hope 
to find a more gracious, compassionate, and bountiful 
master, one that will be more ready to help and to 
pity, to pardon and reward us ? If there be any 
equal rival between Ood in all the world, any in 
whose service you can engage yourselves with equal 
hopes and encouragements, go on and prosper in the 
service of that great rival. But if God be infinitely 
the best master in the world, as doubtless he is, why 
do we stand debating the case any longer ? why do 
we not run at least as cheerfully to his service, as 
we would to the greatest advancement that any 
mortal prince can tender us ? In the name of God, 
sirs, be once so wise as to consult your own interest, 
and do not stand any longer in your own light. Be* 
hold, the great and good God stands ready to enter- 
tain you, and condescends to invite you to the most 
glorious service that ever was ; a service that is most 
easy and reasonable, that is intermixed with infinite 
pleasure and sweetness, and crowned with the reward 
of all that an everlasting heaven means. Wherefore, 
a$ you love yourselves, and value your own welfare, 
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resolve once for all, with those in the prophet, Other 
lards besides thee have had dominion over us ; but 
thee only, our good God, will we now serve. 

4. And lastly, From hence I infer, that it is an 
unreasonable thing for men to suspect the goodness 
of God, because of some uncertain appearances in 
the world to the contrary. For from the very prin- 
ciples of God's nature, we are certainly assured that 
he must be good, which is the highest demonstration 
that things are capable of: and therefore to suspect 
his goodness upon the account of some little appear- 
ances to the contrary, is to confront demonstrations 
with slender probabilities, and overrule a certainty 
with a doubtful guess. And yet how common is it 
for men to arraign the goodness of God, merely upon 
the account of some visible effects of his power, which 
to their narrow apprehensions seem hurtful and mis- 
chievous ; as if we had such an entire prospect of all 
the relations and tendencies of God's actions, as that 
none could possibly appear either good or evil to us 
but what is really so. Whereas, God knows, we are 
a company of miserable shortsighted creatures, and 
are not able to see from the beginning to the end of 
any one action in all the train of God's providence : 
so that though this or that action may appear evil 
to us, considered singly and in the present effects of 
it, yet in itself it may be highly good, considering 
what a dependence it hath upon what went before, 
and what a tendency it hath to what is to follow 
after. For God, by his infinite comprehension having 
all things present and before him, hath so ranked 
and disposed them, that from first to last they are 
all but one complicated and orderly united means to 

Q2 
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bring about those great ends which he first designed 
and intended; and, consequently, all the passages in 
the world, in his providential dominion over them, 
have a strict and mutual dependence on each other, 
and so cannot be judged of singly and apart from 
one another, there being no one action but relates to 
millions of others ; yea, to all others, from the first 
to the last link of action in the whole chain of pro- 
vidence. And therefore for us to measure the good- 
ness of God's providence in general, by those parti- 
cular parte of it that lie before us, is just as if a man 
should judge of a whole consort of music, only by 
hearing three or four notes of a well composed lesson; 
whereas the whole harmony consists in a well com- 
posed mixture of a thousand notes and discords, 
wherein all the particulars are so interwoven, as that 
the several notes united in one lesson have a most 
excellent symmetry and proportion to one another. 
For in the whole consort of the divine Providence, 
there are a thousand discords, which, to us who hear 
them singly and apart from the rest, do many times 
yield an ungrateful sound ; whereas, could we dis- 
cern but the whole composure, and hear how ele- 
gantly all those discords are mingled into one entire 
harmony, we should never be able to forbear ad- 
miring the skill, and adoring the wisdom and good- 
ness, of the great Harmostes. But since it is so 
impossible for us to discern all the connections and 
tendencies of God's actions, how unreasonable is it 
for us to censure the goodness of his nature, because 
there are some actions of his, and some effects of 
some actions, whose goodness at present we are not 
able to discover ! Wherefore, if we have - either rea- 
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son or modesty in us, we ought to be satisfied with 
those arguments of his goodness that are drawn 
from the principles of his nature : and though we 
cannot account for the goodness of all his actions in 
particular, yet firmly to resolve, that nothing but good 
can come from a good God. 
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PSALM CXIX. 6a 

Thou art good, and thou doest good. 

I PROCEED to the second part of the text, viz. 
the operations of God, that flow from the immutable 
goodness of his nature, Thou doest good : and these, 
as they flow from the goodness of (rod's nature, so 
they are plain proofs and indications of it. For as 
the nature of things is demonstrable by their effects 
as well as their causes, so the goodness of God may 
as well be demonstrated by the operations it exerts, 
and the effects it produces in the world, as by those 
principles and perfections of his nature, from whence 
it necessarily arises. And it is as certain, that that 
being must be good, that hath all the necessary 
causes and principles of goodness in it : for if it were 
indifferent to the Almighty, whether he did good or v 
evil, he would doubtless either retire from action, 
and do neither, or else he would do as much mis- 
chief as good : or if he were inclined to do ill, he 
would do it, and not force himself to act contrary to 
his own inclinations. 

Wherefore, since he doth good so constantly and 
so universally, he can neither b£ supposed to be 
averse nor indifferent to it : and if he be neither 
of these, his doing good must necessarily proceed 
from the immutable inclination of his nature there- 
unto. If therefore we can prove, from the whole 
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course and series of God's operations, that he doth 
good, it will be an infallible argument that he is so. 

Now all those operations of God that pass out of 
himself, and terminate upon others, are reducible to 
creation and providence : both which will afford us 
abundant instances of the truth of the text, that 
God doeth good. 

I. I begin with the first, viz. creation, in which 
it is apparent that God hath done an infinite deal 
of good. And hence the Psalmist tells us, that the 
whole earth is full of the goodness of the Lord, 
Psalm xxxiii. 5. So also Psalm civ. 24. O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou 
made them all: the earth is full of thy riches, [i. e. 
the riches of his goodness,] and so is the great and 
wide sea. And God himself, after his great work 
of creation, upon a general survey of the whole fa- 
bric of beings, pronounces all to be very good, Gen. 
L 31. But to demonstrate more particularly the 
great goodness that God hath expressed in his cre- 
ation, I shall briefly give you these four instanced 
of it : 

1. That whatsoever beings are incapable of hap- 
piness in themselves, he hath made them, so far a* 
they can be, subservient to the happiness of others. 

2. That he hath given actual existence to all 
kinds of beings that are capable of any degree of 
happiness. 

3. That he hath furnished them with all the suf- 
ficient means and abilities to obtain the utmost hap- 
piness that they are capable of. 

4. That in all those beings that are capable of 
happiness, he hath implanted a natural disposition 
of doing good to others. 

Q 4 
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1. That whatsoever beings are capable of happi- 
ness in themselves, he hath made them, so far as they 
can be, subservient to the happiness of others. For 
it is impossible, that all beings that are capable of 
happiness could ever have been actually happy, had 
not God created some beings that are utterly inca- 
pable of it. For thus all the heavenly bodies, the 
air, and earth, and fire, and water, are beings utterly 
incapable of happiness ; they being all inanimate, and 
consequently void of all sense and perception, either 
of happiness or misery ; but yet it cannot be denied, 
but they are indispensably necessary to the happi- 
ness of a world of animated beings that are capable 
of some degrees of happiness. Thus, for instance, 
the happiness of all sublunary things, of men and 
beasts, of the fowls of the air, and the fishes of the 
sea, depends in a great measure on those dead in- 
animated elements ; and therefore, if God had not 
created some being incapable of happiness, there are 
many beings that are capable of it must either have 
not been, or have been miserable. And therefore 
God hath not only created these, but, out of his 
great goodness to his living creatures* he hath cre- 
ated them in such an order, as renders them as sub- 
servient as they can be to their welfare and happi- 
ness. Thus the sun, whom God hath ordained the 
universal foster-father of all sublunary beings, though 
he feels no happiness himself, is created by our great 
Benefactor in such a form, and put in such a course 
of motion, as renders him most serviceable to all 
those animated beings that are capable of happiness. 
For first, he is created of a fiery substance, by which 
he not only enlightens this lower world, but warms 
and cherishes it with a fruitful and vigorous heat. 
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And then God hath cast all its mighty substance 
into the figure of a perfect globe, that so if the earth 
moves round it, it might be able to communicate 
the comfort of its light and heat to it, throughout 
all the circle of its motion ; or, that if it moves round 
the earth, it may by its figure, which is most apt 
for motion, be the better enabled to walk his rounds 
about the world, and so visit all his foster-children, 
and refresh them with his light and warmth, as oft 
as their necessities require. And then for his situ- 
ation in the world, what an exact care hath the good 
Father of beings taken to place him in such a con- 
venient distance, as that he might neither be too 
near to us, nor too far from us ; both which would 
have been equally mischievous. For had he been 
advanced higher in the heavens, he would have left 
us continually frozen and benighted ; had he been 
thrust lower, he would have perpetually scorched us 
with the too near neighbourhood of his flames. But 
from that orb wherein he is placed all his aspects 
on us are benign ; and, thanks be to a good God ! 
we neither want his heat nor light, nor are we 
scorched and dazzled by it. For if God had not 
been very careful of the public good, he might as 
well have fixed the sun in the orb of the moon, as 
where it now is; and then, as its nearness to us 
would have turned the world into a torrid zone, 
so it would have run through the whole zodiack in 
the space of a month, and, consequently, the four 
seasons, winter and summer, and spring and autumn, 
which do now fill up the circle of the year, would 
have been all thrust together in four weeks; by 
means whereof, as all living creatures would have 
been very much prejudiced by the frequent changes 
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of the air, so all vegetation must have necessarily 
ceased. For the winter frost must have killed the 
fruits of the earth before ever the summer's heat 
could have ripened them ; and the fruits of the earth 
being destroyed, all living creatures must have pe- 
rished with famine. Since then there are an in- 
finite number of other places in the heavens where- 
in God could have fixed the sun, if he had pleased, 
but none so commodious for the world as that where 
it is; what could move him to choose this above. all 
others, but only his great care of the welfare of his 
creatures ? Once more, if we consider the course of 
its motion, how could it have been more exactly 
ordered than it is, for the public benefit of the in- 
habitants of the world ? For whereas in itself it was 
as apt to move in a direct line as in a circle, which 
if it had done, only one half of the earth could have 
been warmed and enlightened by it, whilst the other 
had been covered with eternal frost and darkness ; 
the good God hath appointed him to run about the 
globe, and that with so much swiftness, notwith- 
standing he is so vast a body, that once in twenty- 
four hours he brings day into both the hemispheres : 
and whereas, had he always moved round in the 
same middle circle, without ever swerving either 
southward or northward, all those vast tracts of earth 
that lie beyond the polar circles would have been well 
nigh lost in an everlasting winter, and consequently 
their wretched inhabitants condemned to famine and 
cold; the good God hath chalked him out those 
oblique paths of the zodiack, in which in the summer 
he travels towards the northern, and in the winter 
towards the southern hemisphere; and so once a 
year brings a warm summer to them both. Thus. 
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God hath placed the sun in the heaven as his al- 
moner, and furnished him with all the advantages 
he is capable of, to relieve the necessities of his 
creatures ; and every morning he visits us from his 
bountiful Master, and with his kindly influence 
ripens the fruits of the earth for us, and comforts 
us with the warmth and brightness of his rays. And 
though he receives no happiness himself, yet is so 
framed, and placed, and moved by the Father qf 
lights, that he abundantly administers to the happi- 
ness of others. 

And the same may be said of the moon, which k 
a kind of deputy sun, to supply his place in the 
night ; and by the moist warmth it diffuses, to pro- 
mote the generation and growth of all vegetable 
beings. And that it may do this the more effect- 
ually, its motions are not confined, like the sun's, 
within the tropicks ; but in pity to those poor animals 
that dwell nearer towards the poles, the good Ood 
hath sent her some degrees farther to visit them in 
their long uncomfortable nights, and supply the sun's 
absence from them, and temperate the cold and dark- 
ness that covers them, with the warmth and bright- 
ness of her beams. And accordingly, when the sun 
goes southward, she draws nearer towards the north- 
ern ; when northward, towards the southern pole ; 
as if she pitied those poor regions that are thus for- 
saken of the sun, and so went in pure charity to 
those fatherless and bewidowed animals that inhabit 
them, to supply his absence with her own vicarious 
light. But it Would be endless to recite the vast 
commodities we receive from the other heavenly bo- 
dies, and what infinite care the good God hath 
taken, so to order and direct the course of their mo- 
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tion, as that those beings that are capable of happi- 
ness might be most benefited by then\. 

But then , if from hence we descend into the air, 
how proper a medium is this fluid and transparent 
element to convey to us the light and influences of 
the heavenly bodies ! What a convenient volary is 
it for feathered animals ! For being the most fluid 
of all bodies, it easily gives way to the vibration of 
their wings ; and so, that as that air that is under 
them bears them up, so that which is before them 
is no hinderance to their motion. In a word, how 
necessary is it to supply and refresh the spirits of all 
animals in general ; which if they did not suck in 
new air almost every moment, would immediately 
be suffocated. 

. Again,- if from the air we descend to the earth, 
how liberally hath the good God impregnated its 
vast womb with, the seeds and principles of all those 
herbs, and flowers, and plants, and minerals, that 
can be any ways subservient to the happiness of 
those numerous animals wherewithal it is peopled i 
Insomuch that it is become a general magazine of 
provisions, not only for the necessities, but for the 
delights of its inhabitants. 

Thus also the sea, that vast continent of water, is 
so contrived by the almighty Creator, that it not 
only administers to the sustenance and delight of 
its own inhabitants; but also to the happiness of 
all other animals. For from its vast treasury of 
waters it sends forth fruitful streams into all parts 
of the earth, through divers holes that are bored at 
convenient distances ; and forces them to climb up 
to the tops of mountains, not only that they may be 
able to run down again with ease ; but also to carry 
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themselves to such heights afterwards, as the neces- 
sities of men and beasts do require : so that even 
the most inland parts of the earth are made fruitful 
by their moistures, and all their thirsty inhabitants 
are watered and refreshed by them. Besides which, 
it is also most highly useful for navigation ; whereby 
the remotest parts of the world maintain an easy 
correspondence, and do mutually change the com- 
modities of life with one another. 

Lastly, if we consider the fire, what a most useful 
servant hath the great Creator rendered it to man- 
kind; for by this we do not only supply the ab- 
sence of summer ; but do also prepare all our food* 
and render it wholesome and pleasant, and most 
successfully serve ourselves in all arts and manufac-i 
tures. 

Thus I have briefly touched upon all the visible 
creation of inanimate beings ; and shewn you how? 
careful the great and good Creator hath been to im- 
prove them all to the utmost to the happiness of his 
animated creatures ; that so there might no neces- 
sary supply be wanting to complete those several 
degrees of happiness for all beings in the world ; 
and none might be miserable, but those who choose 
to be so. What a noble instance is this therefore of 
the immense goodness of God, in this work of crea- 
tion, that he hath made all beings that are incapable 
of happiness, to minister, as . much as they are able, 
to those that are capable of it ; and thereby spread; 
his table with an infinite variety, not only of neces* 
saries, but of delicacies, to treat and entertain all 
his sensitive creation! Who can suspect his good- 
ness, when the heavens and all the elements do sa 
loudly proclaim it by their being so contrived and 
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ordered by his wisdom, as to do the utmost good 
they are able to those things that have any capacity 
of happiness ! 

2. Another instance of his doing good in this great 
work of his creation, is his giving actual existence 
to such innumerable kinds of being that are -capable 
of happiness. Were we but able to survey the whole 
scale of beings, from the lowest of sensitive to the 
highest of rational, we should doubtless find in it 
such an innumerable company of rounds, as all our 
arithmetic could never be able to compute. For we 
see, that even this earth, which is but a very little 
spot of the world, contains in it such a prodigious 
army of distinct kinds of sensitive beings, as all the 
histories of animals were never able to muster : and. 
could we but reckon down from man to the lowest 
mite of animated matter that the earth and sea con- 
tains, we should find, that even here there are so 
many kinds of beings as are capable at least of some 
degrees of happiness, as would give us cause enough 
to admire and adore the infinite fecundity of the di- 
vine goodness. And is it like, that this earth, which 
is but the sink of the world, should be the only in- 
habitable part of it? That since the Almighty hath 
so well stocked this little enclosure, he should for 
ever leave desolate of inhabitants all those immense 
tracts of pure ether in which the planets and fixed 
stars do swim ? That when he hath so thronged this 
dark cellar with living creatures, he should make no 
use at all of those vast and glorious rooms, but let 
them stand empty for ever ; as if he had erected 
them only for pomp and show, without any design 
to people them with such noble inhabitants as they 
are capable to receive ? Well then, let us but sup- 
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pose, as we may very fairly do, that the other parts 
of the world are stocked with living creatures but in 
the same proportion with this ; and then what an in- 
numerable drove of distinct kinds of being will the 
whole consist of ! And indeed, considering what in- 
finite degrees of being are within the sphere of God's 
omnipotence, and how suitable it is to his goodness, 
in his productions to reach the utmost limits of pos- 
sibility, it seems no way unreasonable to believe that 
he hath given actual existence to all possible kinds of 
being that are capable of life and happiness, and can, 
without any prejudice, either, to themselves or neigh- 
bours, be contained within the compass and immen- 
sity of the world ; and consequently, that he hath 
not only filled with living creatures the earth, and 
air, and sea, but, if it be possible, all the capa- 
cities of an immense and infinite space. But whe- 
ther this be so or no, it is an abundant evidence of 
the goodness of God, that he hath created such in- 
numerable kinds of living creatures, the meanest of 
which are capable of some degree of happiness. For 
unless we will assert one of the greatest absurdities in 
our modern philosophy, that all sensitive animals are 
nothing but mere machines, and consequently have 
no sense or perception in them ; we must allow them 
all, even to the smallest insect, a capacity of some 
degree of happiness. For whatsoever hath sense 
is sensible of pleasure ; and whatsoever is sensible 
of pleasure is capable of happiness; and he that 
made so many beings capable of happiness, to be 
sure never intended that their capacities should be 
in vain. Behold then the vast design and project of 
the divine goodness, that would let nothing lie bu- 
ried in the abyss of nonentity, whose idea included 
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but a possibility of being happy, and hath given ac- 
tual existence unto all kinds of beings, even the 
most inconsiderable animals, for which it was better 
to be than not to be ; that at least hath raised up 
an innumerable company of beings into a capacity 
of being happy, and made such ample provision to 
supply their natures with all the degrees of happi- 
ness that they are capable of! For, 

3. Another instance of his doing good in this 
great work of creation, is his furnishing all these 
beings with sufficient means and abilities to obtain 
the utmost happiness thaf they are capable of. For I 
have already shewn you, that God hath so made and 
ordered the inanimate world, that it administers suf- 
ficient matter of happiness unto all sensitive beings ; 
that the heavens and the elements, by the ordina- 
tion of God, do all conspire together to contribute to 
our happiness, to warm and refresh us, to feed and 
clothe us, and to render our lives, not only support- 
able, but pleasant and delightful. And of this vast 
contribution, every animal, even the most minute, 
hath its share: so that now they can want no- 
thing that is necessary to their happiness, but only 
an ability to use and apply the liberal provisions that 
God hath made for them: and this he hath also 
most graciously furnished them with. For in all 
brute creatures God hath implanted a natural in- 
stinct, by which they are strongly inclined to that 
which is good for them, and as strongly averse to what 
is hurtful and injurious : so that by their very natures 
he hath impelled them to make use of those provisions 
which he hath made for their happiness : and he hath 
also furnished them with a natural sagacity to pro- 
vide against want ; and with fitting instruments of 
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sense to relish and enjoy the several pleasures which 
he hath prepared to entertain them. All which he 
hath done to that vast advantage, that it is impossible 
for human wisdom to say how any one kind of ani- 
mals could have been more exactly framed for the en- 
joyment of such a happiness as is proper to its nature. 
But then, for us men, that are capable of much more 
than a mere sensitive happiness, he hath not only 
prepared such a happiness as is proportionable to 
our capacities, but hath also implanted in our na- 
tures a full ability to obtain it. For as for our sensitive 
happiness, there is sufficient provision made for it in 
the common storehouse of nature ; and by the in- 
dustry, and the good use of our reason, we may or- 
dinarily secure ourselves, if we please, from the want 
of whatsoever is necessary thereunto : for a very 
little of these sensitive enjoyments is enough to 
make a wise man happy ; and we want no bodily 
organs or sensories to relish any of those pleasures 
of which our sensitive happiness is composed. And 
then for our supreme happiness, as we are reason- 
able beings, God, by giving us reason, and under- 
standing, and freedom of choice, hath furnished us 
with sufficient ability to obtain it. For our happi- 
ness, as we are reasonable creatures, consists in the 
most perfect exercise of our noblest faculties, viz. 
our understanding and our will : and there is no ob- 
ject in nature about which these faculties can be 
perfectly exercised but only God ; who is the foun- 
tain of all truth and goodness, and consequently, oui* 
happiness, as men, must consist in the enjoyment of 
God; that is, in knowing, and loving, and resem- 
bling him for ever. 

And in order to our obtaining of this, God hath 
vol. v. R 
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furnished us with understanding, by the good im- 
provement of which, we may easily arrive to the 
knowledge of him : for he hath placed us so advan- 
tageously in being, that, as from a convenient sta- 
tion in a noble theatre, we are able to contemplate 
the admirable schemes of those magnificent works 
which God hath set round about us ; and from the 
vastness of the structure, the variety of its parts, 
and the beautiful order which appears in their admi- 
rable connection, we can easily infer, that such a 
noble production must needs be owing to an al- 
mighty skill and goodness. And then, such is the 
frame of our natures, that we easily love that which 
we know to be lovely ; and consequently, if we are 
not prejudiced by preternatural lusts, that which we 
behold of God in his works will imprint such an 
amiable notion of him in our minds, as will provoke 
us to imitate those beauties for which we love him ; 
we being naturally ambitious of transcribing those 
perfections into ourselves which we love and admire 
in another ; and then by imitating him we shall by 
degrees be moulded into his likeness and resem- 
blance : for acts will beget inclinations, inclinations 
will grow into habits, and habits will become our 
nature. 

So that you see God hath implanted an ability of 
knowing, and loving, and resembling himself in the 
very frame ' and structure of our natures : these 
things we are as capable of, as of any thing whatso- 
ever that is rational and manly ; we are as capable 
of knowing God, as of knowing any thing that is 
knowable ; as capable of loving him, as of loving any 
thing that is amiable ; as capable of resembling him, 
as of imitating any thing that is imitable : and these 
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are the noblest and most essential parts of the hap- 
piness of a rational nature. Now what an undeni- 
able instance is this of the goodness of God, that he 
hath not only made so many kinds of beings capable 
of so many different degrees of happiness, but that he 
hath furnished them all with such abundant means 
and abilities to obtain it ! O blessed God, what heart 
can be so stupid and insensible, as not to admire and 
adore thy exuberant goodness, which hath thus ex- 
tended itself to the utmost borders of entity, and 
blessed with his overflowing streams such an infinite 
number of beings ! What tongue is able sufficiently 
to praise and extol thy benignity, that out of thine 
own immense fulness hast supplied such a vast crea- 
tion with such capacities, and such means, and such 
abilities of being happy ! 

4. And lastly, Another instance of his doing good 
in this great work of creation, is his implanting a 
natural inclination of doing good to others in all 
those beings that are capable of happiness. For it 
being his design to propagate this sort of beings by 
way of generation to the end of the world ; he hath 
implanted in all parents, as well sensitive as rational, 
a natural love and good- will to their offspring ; and 
that to such a degree, as we see the most timorous 
and helpless creatures are not only very industrious 
to nurse and cherish them, but very courageous in 
their defence and preservation ; which is a great in- 
stance of the indulgent care which the great Father 
of beings hath of all his children ; that he hath com- 
mitted them in their infancy to such tender nurses, 
that will be sure to take care to make provision for 
them, when they are not able to provide for them- 
selves ; that he hath not trusted them to the com- 

R 2 
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passion and good-nature o&other being*; to be main- 
tained by the alms and free besievoknce of their 
fellow-creatures ; but hath taken security for their 
liberal nurture and education from the very nature 
and inmost bowels of their parents; who were so 
framed, that they cannot choose but make provision 
for them, if they are able, without doing the greatest 
outrage to themselves, and stifling one of the strong- 
est inclinations of their natures : which , inclination 
of natural parents doth therefore loudly • proclaim 
the infinite goodness of the great Parent of all things 
to his. children s because there tan be no other reason 
assigned why he should implant this inclination tin 
our natures, but because be loved us* and w<as> there- 
fore resolved to take > the moat effectual course, that 
care might be taken of us, when we* .were <not capa- 
ble to take care of ourselves. Audi can wei think, 
that the supreme Father, who hath implanted in> all 
natural parents such a necessary : inclination to do 
good to their children, should be .forgetful and re- 
gardless <of his own offspring ? He that planted the 
eye, shall not he see ? and he that gave the ear, 
shall not he. hear ? And by the same reason, he that 
hath so strongly inclined our natures to the love of 
our offspring, shall not he love his own ? Shall not 
his nature be as strongly inclined to do good to 
them? For the whole creation being nothing else 
but the expansion, or spreading forth of the divine 
simplicity and perfection, all creatures do more pro- 
perly belong to God, than families or actions do to 
the principles from whence they flow : so that we 
are, as it were, flesh of his flesh, and bone of his 
bone ; and no man, saith the apostle, hateth his own 
flesh, but rather nourishes and cherishes it And 
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if man doth not, can we imagine that God doth ? 
For as for man, we see, the more perfect he is, abd 
the more suitable to his nature he acts, the more he 
is inclined to do good ; and that not only to his own, 
but to all others that are within the sphere of his 
beneficence. He finds in himself such a diffusive 
and all-spreading principle of love, as renders him 
an universal friend and benefactor to the world, and 
makes him sympathise in the happiness and misery 
of all beings : and this brave temper of mind is 
doubtless one of the highest perfections that the 
soul of man is capable of. Since therefore originally 
we came no otherwise to the knowledge of God's 
perfections, than as we found them copied out and 
transcribed intp our own natures, how can we ima- 
gine that God should not be inclined to universal 
love and beneficence, when we acknowledge it a per- 
fection in ourselves to be so ? Can there be any per- 
fection in us that is not in God in the utmost degree 
of possibility ? And therefore, if the inclination to do 
good be a perfection in us, it must needs be in God 
in all the possible degrees that an infinite nature is 
capable of. And since he hath so framed all rea- 
sonable natures, that universal love and proneness 
to do good is one of their greatest perfections and 
accomplishments, we may be sure that his own, 
which is the great standard and pattern of all rea- 
sonable natures, is infinitely loving, and prone to do 
good. And thus you see, what mighty unanswer- 
able instances there are of the goodness of God in 
the works of his creation. 

Wherefore, to conclude this argument, from hence 
we see what mighty obligations we are under to 
serve and obey, so far as we are able, the great and 
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good Author of our beings, who hath not only 
created us, but created us in a vast capacity of hap- 
piness, and furnished us with sufficient means and 
abilities to attain it. Wherefore, since all our powers 
and abilities are from him, we are bound in justice 
to employ them in his service : and since by giving 
us those abilities he hath done us so much 1 goody 
and rendered us capable of such immense degreed 
of happiness, we are obliged, in gratitude, not to em** 
ploy f hem in doing any thing that is any ways dis- 
pleasing or dishonourable to him. For what can be 
more just or reasonable, than thfat God should havg 
the use of those powers which he gave us*- tod f4* 
which he still retains an unalienable right aifd'pittC 
perty ? that the temples which he hath built should 
be for ever dedicated to his service, and riot turned 
into dens of thieves, or made stables of fith attd 
uncleanness ? So that for us to withdraw ourselves 
from his service, or to employ our powers to any 
wicked purposes, is to commit a robbery upon the 
Author of our beings, and most unjustly to disseize 
him of his own goods ; wherein he hath a far more 
absolute propriety, than we pretend to have to the 
clothes on our backs. And in every bad action we 
do, we steal God's own powers and faculties from 
him, and with extreme injustice employ them against 
himself. Now what a monstrous thing is it, that we, 
who think ourselves so highly affronted when any 
one charges us with robbery and injustice, should 
make no more conscience of robbing God, and alien- 
ating from him those faculties and powers of action, 
in. which he hath a far more undoubted propriety 
than any creature can have in any good it enjoys : 
but when he hath been so good a creator to us, as 
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to create- in us such on amide capacity of being 
happy ^ and furnished us with such abundant means 
and abilities of attaining thereunto ; then to eloigne 
ourselves from his. service, and to pervert those 
powers of action to sinful purposes, by which he hath 
enabled us to be happy, is not only unjust, but bar- 
barously ungrateful. For now iq sinning against 
God, we fight against him with his own mercies, 
and arm the effects of his bounty against his sove- 
reignty ; and, as if we were resolved to revenge our- 
selves upon him for making us so good, and raising 
us up into such an excellent state of nature, we 
shamefully dishonour him with his own blessings, 
and take all advantages we can to grieve and offend 
him, from the very means and abilities which he 
hath given us to be happy. He gave us reason and 
understanding, to discern what is good for ourselves, 
and liberty of will, to choose and embrace it ; and 
we, like ungrateful wretches, employ that reason 
and liberty in contriving and choosing the highest 
treason against him. He gave us powers and abili- 
ties of action, that so we might not only discern 
and choose what is best for us, but might also pur- 
sue and obtain it ; but we, like base caitiffs, exert 
those abilities in grieving and offending our most 
gracious Benefactor. Wherefore, be astonished, O 
ye heavens, and be horribly afraid, O ye works of 
God ! for whilst you are all obedient to the laws of 
your Maker, and never swerve from those lines of 
motion he hath prescribed you ; we, whom he hath 
advanced to the highest class of beings, and endowed 
with the largest capacities and abilities of being 
happy, are become so base and so shameless, as to 
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injure him with his own gifts, and to convert his 
very blessing? _, into r weappns r .o£ rel^ljiyn against 
him. WhdMbre, v -ltin^ wfe ak Witfitlcrtis of ren- 
dering ourselves the most absolute monsters both of 
injustice and ingratitude ; unless we have a fanoy to 
aspire to a perfi^QBr j» jMurepeas* and to rival the 
devils themselves in the most infamous and ignomi- 
nious deg*e£* ttf wickedness ; let us etrtploy alt our 
^ftHifyjfts { ^4t ^WlijtW fofl *(^n ! to the! fi^Mte If 
J^JXPfrtWkm we reeved them, and esestisft hip 
^^^^.pprp^yal^kwwledgment of his goodness. 
nociu h93Piioo*jJ» T «l»! f i- ,: **• •■*•'■ ,i •■■■ »tv {..«.■ ui 

-nr boO 'io <nr.** , v« ".<"'■• :: ^n*. o j-* j >; tw.rl .^Oi 
bfiB jnoiJR3Ti fciri &> m iw ai* .wjU^oti -u. »j 'Ji 
Jdi'ob on ;?iriJ *n 2;; *iov/ ~:n t ji .*;.■ ■::. .'» • 
adfot tosqss'i n bon >Jvio7/ o^jiit n« jaifUittM ■*<" 
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DISCOURSE XVI. 

UPON 

jm i; ,-r. -:. PSALM CXIX. 68. 

iwo i - ^^%rtgpod,M^tlfw doest good. 

iX ; HAVE already teAdled two of those four to- 
ffcsyifeoHt whence J intended to demonstrate the 
goodness of God; vi^ his nature, and the works of 
his creation : of the first of which I discoursed upon 
the former part of the words, Thou art good; of 
the second, upon the latter, Thou doest good. But 
now, because the doings or operations of God in- 
clude his providence, as well as his creation ; and 
God doth good in that, as well as in this ; no doubt 
but the Psalmist in these words had a respect to the 
one, as well as the other. 

I proceed therefore to the third topic, from whence 
it doth most evidently appear ; and that is, his pro- 
vidence. Thou doest good ; i. e. Thou <loest good 
in the great works of thy providence ; and thereby 
thou dost manifest the goodness of thy nature, in 
that, as thou didst create a world to great and good 
purposes, so thou dost still continue to do good to 
it, in upholding and governing it by a most gracious 
providence. 

Now in the management of this argument I shall 
do these two things : 

I. Give you some general and comprehensive in- 
stances of God's doing good in the works of his pro- 
vidence. 

II. That though there may be some things in the 



taiid'tlpthto us seen* tar be vfery iU and hurtful? 
jet it it infinitely unreasonable : fiw u* to suspect 
the goodness and beneficence of the divine Provi- 
dence. 

First, I shall give you some general and compre- 
hensive instances of God's doing good in the works 
df his providence : and they are these four : 

1. His upholding things in that good course and 
ditLer wherein he first created them; excepting only 
#hen the public good of his creatures requires him 
to interpose* : 

2; His continuing mankind under an awful sense 
rf religion ^notwithstanding the great degeneracies of 
bftman nature. 

' • 9. His supporting of government in the world* not* 
withstanding the violent tendency of our corrupt 
tore to anarchy and contagion. 
- '4, His contributing to the invention and improve- 
ment of all those useful arts and sciences that are in 
the world. ' 

1. His upholding things in that good course and 
order wherein he first created them, excepting only 
when the public good of his creatures requires, him 
to interpose. That that order and course of things 
which God hath first established in his creation was 
tfttceeding? good and beneficial to it, I have proved at 
large in my former discourse ; and that God still 
continues the same good- will to us is apparent ; since 
fcfc still continues things in the same beneficial course 
and ordfer wherein he first created them. For we see 
the heaven end elements still as kind to us as ever ; 
tbemin, moon, and stars do still run the same courses, 
and still they cherish and refresh us with the same 
hinign influences : and though for six thousand years 
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together* they ha^ heed ^erpetoaHjr^iritiftgju^tmd 
spending* the liberal dims e&their gteafrCveator upoi* 
uj* yet to this day they >are;ndtftef;Weari$di nog exB 
hausted ; but still continue to do us good with thfe 
same freedom and vigour, as when they i first danded 
vatooA the world, and sang together for joy* Tbfc 
fire, and air, and earth, and water, are stitt ast^iherai 
to ns as ever ; and do supply us with the saifte fce- 
cesseriesi of life, as they did from the first meme»tfx£ 
their being* and though, for so many ages, we, and 
innumerable other animals, have been liberally main-* 
tamed >ottr of all these vast storehouses of nature; 
y*t still we find tbeM replenished with an inex- 
haustible fulness. So that still not only the earthy 
but aB the* other elements are full of the goodliest of 
the Lgrd;>yea^afed though in their qualities theyiare 
quite contrary to one another, yet are their anion* 
shies so tempered by the gracious protidence o£ Hea- 
ven, that all live together like brethren in *nity$ 
and the dryness of tins drinks not up the moisture 
of that; nor doth the cold of the one quench the 
heat of the other. The fire invades not the air, aor 
the water the earth ; but every one keeps within; ft* 
prepdr bounds: tod though, in sundry place* the 
water b£ above the earth, yet, contrary to its owabbr 
tore, which is to flow and expatiate itsel&it dotfc 
only overlook its banks, but doth not overdo w thepa J 
being bounded by that merciful Providence, which* oi* 
mere pity to the inhabitants of the earth, say a to Hi 
proud waves, Hitherto shall ye go, and nojwrtkar* 
So that in short, the continuation of the regular inch 
tions of the heavens, and of the vicissitudes of ££#-$ 
sons, and alternate mutation of bodies, of the >tafbt$ 
of the whole universe, notwithstanding tfcer* ruck 
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in so much danger of being utterly extinguished, to 
awaken and revive it again from time to time by the 
wise and gracious methods of his providence ; that 
so we might live happily here, as well as hereafter, 
by enjoying the blessings of each other's society, and 
the continual supports and comforts of religion : for 
it is to him that we owe our sense of religion, and it 
is to our sense of religion that we owe all the con- 
veniencies and comforts of our lives. How much 
reason therefore have we to admire and adore the 
good providence of God, that hath taken so much 
care of us ; that would not suffer us to make our- 
selves the most wretched and miserable of all beings ; 
that hath been so vigilant to rouse and awake us when 
we were nodding into a lethargic stupidity, and sleep-* 
ing away all the happiness and comfbrt of our lives; in 
a word, that hath kept religion alive in us, in despite of 
all our attempts to extinguish it, and would not suffer 
us to destroy the foundation of our own happiness ! 
3. Another instance of the goodness of God's pro- 
vidence to us, is his supporting of government in 
the world, notwithstanding the violent tendency of 
our corrupt natures to anarchy and confusion. If 
we reflect but a little upon. the depraved natures of 
men, what ungovernable passions they carry about 
with them, how sick they are of every yoke, and 
how impatient of every restraint ; how greedily they 
covet an unbounded liberty, and how much the 
greatest part of men are of this violent temper ; it 
will afford us matter of sufficient astonishment, to 
think how government and good order could be -so 
long preserved as it hath been, among such a sort 
of wild and extravagant creatures ; especially con- 
sidering how much more numerous the governed 
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party is than the governing ; and how apt the go- 
vernment itself is to be rendered odious by ill ma- 
nagement, by the tyranny and oppression of those 
that sit at the stern, and the perpetual factions and 
cross humours and interests of inferior ministers of 
state : I say, considering all these things, it is a won- 
der how the ship of government should live so long 
as it hath sailed in the midst of such tempests and 
hurricanes: and, doubtless, long ere now, it must 
have been swallowed up in anarchy and confusion, 
had it not been guarded by the providence of that 
God, who, as the Psalmist tells us, stills the noise of 
the seas, and the noise of their waves f and the tu- 
mult qfthe people, Psalm lxv. 7. And how much 
of his providence hath been concerned in securing of 
government in the world, is evident from the care it 
bath taken to keep men under an awful sense of re- 
ligion, which is the main foundation upon which go- 
vernment leans, and without which it must necessa- 
rily sink into ruin and confusion : for, together with 
religion, away go all principles of loyalty ; and when 
these are all gone, their obedience to government 
will wholly depend upon their interest ; and conse- 
quently, whensoever it is their interest to rebel, they 
have no obligation at all to restrain them. And as 
Providence hath been very careful to secure the main 
foundations of government, so it hath been no less 
careful to infatuate the counsels, and bring to light 
the dark contrivances, and baffle the open attempts 
of those that have sought to undermine it ; and this 
in such a remarkable manner, that all the world hath 
taken peculiar notice, and all histories abound with 
innumerous instances of it. And in all the rises and 
falls of the empires of the world, there hath ever 
vol. v. s 
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been observed a most astonishing concurrence, either 
of such happy or unhappy accidents/ as have very 
much furthered their approaching fates ; which is a 
notorious evidence how much God is concerned in 
the securing of the governments of the world, in that 
he doth so immediately interpose in their rises and 
falls : and whensoever in his just displeasure he pulls 
down one, he always takes care to establish another 
in the room of it ; lest through too long interreg- 
nums the nations of the earth should insensibly 
crumble into anarchy and confusion, and finally in- 
volve themselves in all the consequent mischiefs of 
it. For the subversion of government, like the open- 
ing of Pandora's box, must necessarily let loose a 
swarm of miseries into the world : for without go- 
vernment, wronged innocence can never be righted, 
invaded property can never be retrieved ; but every 
man will be exposed to every man's lust; which 
must immediately involve us into a state of war ; in 
which, like so many dogs, we should try all our right 
by our teeth. Into such a miserable state would 
mankind be reduced, if God did not uphold the go- 
vernments of the world ; so that whatsoever benefits 
we receive from the governments under which we 
live, we owe it all to the divine Providence, by whose 
procurement it is that kings reign, and princes de- 
cree justice, Prov. viii. 15. It is to this blessed 
cause that we are to attribute our sitting safely under 
our own vines, and peaceably enjoying the fruit of 
our labours ; that we are not banished from society, 
and exposed to the spoils and ravages of those that 
are mightier than ourselves ; that we are not become 
more savage than wolves to one another, and that 
the whole world is not converted into a common- 
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wealth of cannibals : for this would be the conse- 
quence of the dissolution of government, and that 
would be the consequence, in all probability, of God's 
withdrawing his providence from the world. 

4. And lastly, Another instance of the goodness 
of God's providence to us, is its contributing to the 
invention and improvement of all those useful arts 
and sciences that are in the world : for if we seri- 
ously consider the prodigious numbers of these, 
wherewith the world doth abound, and wherein the 
generality of mankind are employed, we are never 
able to imagine, how they could have been invented 
and improved as they are, without the direction of 
an almighty Providence. For had not the divine 
Providence prolonged the lives of the first inventors 
of them to such a prodigious age as it did, they 
would not have had time to collect experiments 
enough whereon to found any certain theorems of 
natural science. How could they have measured the 
motions of those heavenly bodies, or given any toler- 
able account of their slow revolutions, if they had 
not lived so many hundreds of years as they did ? 
And though the rudiments of proportion are lodged 
in our minds, yet it is not imaginable how men 
could ever have improved them into so many various 
practices of arithmetic, music, geometry, and me- 
chanics, had they not been either inspired by God, 
or had a long space allowed to reduce .them into 
practice. And he that shall but seriously consider, 
how far out of the road of ordinary experience many 
of the most useful arts of the world lie, such as 
writing and printing, by which a man may talk with 
his friend a thousand miles distance, and converse 
with the world when he is dead and gone, l will 
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find sufficient reason to attribute the invention of 
them to the sovereign direction of the divine Pro- 
vidence ; without which neither am I able to ima- 
gine how the medicinal virtues of sundry herbs and 
vegetables and minerals could have been discovered, 
which now are of great use to us, since even these 
also do lie exceedingly remote from common ob- 
servation. 

And when I also consider how many things are 
requisite to the completing of the most useful hu- 
man arts, and what intricacy and mystery there if 
in them, insomuch that in many cases we are not 
able to give any reason why this or that cause in 
our art should produce this or that effect ; I must 
needs conclude, that the invention and improvement 
of them hath been exceedingly promoted by the 
wise providence of God. And what reason have we 
to adore and admire its unspeakable goodness to- 
wards us, that by instructing us in so many excel- 
lent arts, hath not only found sufficient employment 
for the greatest part of mankind to subsist by, but 
hath also taught us mutually to assist one another 
with all kinds of commodities and conveniencies of 
life ! So that now we want nothing that either na* 
ture or art can supply us withal; the good God 
having furnished us, not only with materials to 
work upon, but also with art and skill to manage 
and contrive them to the best advantage. One 
would have thought it had been sufficient for him 
to have created a world for us, and therein to have 
furnished us with all that is necessary for our being 
and subsistence, and so left it to ourselves to use 
and apply his blessings as we pleased ; but that he 
should condescend to instruct us in so many arts of 
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improving his blessings, how to dress and cook them 
to the best advantage, and one way or other to ren- 
der the meanest of them all useful and beneficial to 
ourselves and others, is such a gracious condescen- 
sion of goodness, as for ever deserves our praise and 
admiration. And so I have done with the first 
thing proposed, which was, to shew you what ap- 
parent instances there are of the goodness of God 
in his providence towards us. 

II. I proceed to the next thing proposed ; which 
was, to shew you, that though there be some things 
in the world, that to us seem to be very ill and hurt- 
ful ; yet it is infinitely unreasonable for us therefore 
to suspect the goodness and beneficence of God's 
providence, that because we see such an unequal 
distribution of good things to bad tnen, and do find 
so much sin and wickedness in the world, and so 
great a part of mankind overrun with so much bar- 
barism, superstition, and idolatry ; because, I say, we 
see and find such things as these in the world, we 
have no reason at all to charge the providence of 
God. For let us consider, 

1. That the irregularities and evils which God 
permits in the world are not the effects of his pro- 
vidence, but of the choices and actions of free 
agents. 

2. That many things seem evil to us in the world, 
because we take false measures of good and evil. 

8. That many other things seem evil to us in the 
course of God's providence, merely because we often 
mistake bad men for good, and good men for bad. 

4. That many things seem evil to us in the course 
of God's providence, because we are acquainted but 
with a small part of the world, and do judge of what 
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is good and evil for the whole, by what we find is 
good or evil for this small part. 

5. That many other things seem evil to us in the 
course of God's providence, because we judge of them 
by their present sensible effects, and are not able to 
comprehend the universal drift, and connection, and. 
dependence of them. 

6. That many other things seem evil to us in the 
course of God's providence, merely because we un- 
derstand very little of the other world. 

1. That the irregularities and evils which God 
permits in the world are not the effects of his pro- 
vidence, but of the choices and actions of free agents. 
That there is such a thing as sin in the world is by 
no means to be charged upon the providence of 
God : for that neither commits any sin itself, nor im- 
pels or necessitates any others to commit it : Let 
no man say when he is tempted, he is tempted of 
God: for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth he any man, James i. 13. It is true, he 
permits men, whom he hath made free agents, to 
act freely ; and if there be no fault at all in making 
of free agents, (as certainly there was not,) what fault 
can there be in permitting them to act congruous to 
their own natures ? And is it just that God's pro- 
vidence should be blamed, because he doth not me- 
tamorphose free agents into necessary ones, that is, 
because he doth not unmake what he hath made, 
and subvert the laws of his creation ? Or is it rea- 
sonable, that we, who are the only authors of sin, 
should blame the providence of God for suffering us 
to be so ? For if sin be an evil, it is an evil to us, 
and consequently we are much more concerned to 
prevent it than the providence of God ; and if, when 
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we may, we will not do it, it is unreasonable that we 
should blame God for not forcing us to prevent it, 
whether we will or no. So that all the quarrel we 
can have against God's providence is only this, that 
it doth not tie our hands and fetter our liberty in the 
chains of an adamantine necessity ; that is, that he 
doth not undo his own workmanship, and thereby 
confess himself overseen in his creation of us, when 
there is no kind of reason for it. For, I beseech you, 
what hurt is it for men to be made free agents, and 
left to their own choice, whether they will be happy 
or miserable ? And if it was no fault at all for God 
to make us so, what reason have we to blame him. 
for continuing us what he made us ? If therefore, 
while he continues us free agents, we will needs 
choose what is evil, and misemploy the talent of our 
natural liberty, the fault is ours, and not God's ; and 
we may thank ourselves for all the bad consequents 
of it ; and since not only sin, but most of the other 
evils that are in the world, proceed from our ill use 
of our own liberty, we ought in all reason to charge 
them upon ourselves, and not upon the good provi- 
dence of God. 

2. That many things seem evil to us in the course 
of God's providence, that are not so in themselves, by. 
reason that we commonly take false measures of good 
and evil. We think it a very great evil, for instance, 
that good men are not blessed with great plenty and 
abundance, and that bad men are ; because we ima- 
gine plenty and abundance to be a very great good, 
and the contrary a very formidable evil. And this 
makes us blame the providence of God ; because we 
see the good things of this world so promiscuously 
distributed, without any discrimination of persons : 
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whereas in reality, plenty and abundance approaches 
nearer to the nature of an indifferent thing, than of 
a very great and desirable good. For if we consult 
our own experience, we shall find, that all worldly 
goods axe just what we make them ; and that they 
do as commonly prove plagues as blessings to the 
owners of them ; that they entangle their affections, 
ensnare their innocence, disturb their peace, provoke 
and pamper their extravagant lusts, and betray them 
first into luxuries, then into gouts or dropsies* ca- 
tarrhs or consumptions ; and these most commonly 
prove the effects of outward abundance. So that in 
itself it is almost of an indifferent nature, and doth 
good or hurt to us, according as we use and improve 
it : and therefore, though God sometimes suffers good 
men to want, and bad men to enjoy it, we have no 
eause to quarrel at it ; for he understands the just 
value of things, though we do not : he knows, that 
the best of worldly things are bad enough to be 
thrown away upon the worst of men ; and so ex- 
presses his scorn of the admired vanities of this 
worid, by scattering them with such a careless hand, 
and indulging the enjoyment of them to the most 
despicable persons. So that we ought to conclude 
that he sets no great value upon them, since he con- 
cerns himself no more in their distribution : for why 
should he partake in the errors of vulgar opinion, by 
expressing himself so regardful of these trifles, as to 
put them in golden scales, and weigh them out to 
mankind by grains and scruples ? 

3. That many other things seem evil to us in the 
course of God's providence that are not so, merely 
because we often mistake bad men for good, and 
good men for bad. For I dare say, that that obser- 
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vation upon which we ground our quarrel against 
die providence of God, viz. that it fares worst with 
the best, and best with the worst of men, is not half 
so general as we make it : for it is to be considered, 
that generally we pity the miserable, and envy the 
prosperous ; and these passions of ours do commonly 
bribe our judgments, and make us think worse of 
the one, and better of the other, than either of them 
do deserve. For those whom we pity, we are in- 
clined to love ; and those whom we love, we are in- 
clined to think well of; and if we think well of 
them, whether we have reason for it or no, we con- 
clude, that God ought to be as fond of them as we. 
As on the contrary, those whom we envy, we always 
hate ; and those whom we hate, we are inclined to 
think ill of; and if we think ill of them, we think 
that God is obliged to think so too. And because 
we are so unreasonably inclined by our passions to 
pass such false judgments upon men, is it fit that we 
should quarrel at God, because he doth not judge as 
unreasonably as ourselves ? or because he doth not 
reward and punish men according to the sentence 
that our blind pity or envy passes upon them ? If we 
could but strip ourselves of all passion, and were but 
able to judge of men, not by what they appear, but 
by what they really are ; I doubt not, but we shall 
find, that even in this life it fares best with the best, 
and worst with the worst of men : but since we are 
not competent judges of this matter, we should have 
a care of reproaching the providence of God, with a 
maxim that hath no other foundation in the nature 
of things, but our own fallacious observation. 

4. That many things seem evil to us in the course 
of God's providence that are not so, because we are 
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acquainted but with a small part of the world, and 
do judge of what is good or evil for the whole, by 
what we find is good and evil for this small part. 
We are never able to comprehend how far the do- 
minions of the divine Providence extend, nor how 
many orders of beings, as well above as below us, 
are concerned in its empire and government: but 
unless we could do this, we cannot be capable judges 
of what is good or bad in the general course of its 
actions. For that is good or bad in the providence 
of God, that is good or bad for its whole empire and 
dominion ; and though this or that may be an incon- 
venience to this or that part of it, yet these parti- 
cular inconveniencies may be a great convenience to 
the whole. As for instance, suppose a man should 
come into the country of Siberia, which is a great 
part of the empire of Russia, whither that emperor 
is wont to banish all great malefactors ; he would 
there find the inhabitants in a most miserable con- 
dition, they being there exposed to hunger and cold, 
and perpetual slavery. So that if a man should 
judge of the whole empire by this part of it, he 
would conclude that emperor to be a most savage 
tyrant, and his country to be the most miserable 
place in the world; whereas in reality, all other 
parts of that empire are rendered more happy by the 
miseries of this place, which serve to strike an awe 
into all the other subjects of it, and to restrain them 
within the bounds of their loyalty and duty. And 
so, unless we had as full a prospect of the whole do- 
minion of God's providence, as we have of this little 
spot of it, we ought not to censure his government 
of the whole, by the little inconveniencies that occur 
in his government of a part : for in such a vast do- 
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minion as God's is, there may be a thousand good 
reasons, that we know not of, why some parts of it 
should be more unhappy than others ; and if in some 
particulars he incommodes this part for the public 
commodity of the whole, we are so far from having 
any reason to complain, that we ought in all justice 
to praise and adore his goodness for it. It is enough 
for us that we understand so much of (rod's nature 
as we do, and have such apparent instances of his 
goodness in the works of his creation and provi- 
dence : and therefore, if we in this little part of (rod's 
empire suffer some small inconveniencies, we ought 
to bless and adore his goodness for those greater 
goods we enjoy ; and to rest satisfied with this, that, 
our particular inconveniencies may, for all we know, 
be great conveniencies to the public. i 

5. That many other things seem evil to us in the 
course of God's providence, because we judge of 
them by their present sensible effects, and are not 
able to comprehend the universal drift, and connec- 
tion, and dependence of them. For, as I have al- 
ready shewn you in the former discourse on this ar- 
gument, there is a continued juncture and depend- 
ence, from first to last, between all the actions and 
contrivances of divine Providence; and every one 
hath a relation to every one, from the beginning to. 
the end of all the mighty chain of causes whereof it 
consists. So that it is impossible to judge rightly of 
one part of Providence separately from the rest ; be- 
cause we see not the relation it hath either to what 
went before, or to what is to follow after : and though 
singly considered, it may be hurtful; yet in con- 
junction with all the rest, it may be exceedingly ad- 
vantageous. He that looks only on the first links of 
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that curious chain of providence in the history of Jo-, 
seph, will be apt to entertain a very bad opinion of 
the whole: first, he is thrown into a desolate pit, 
then sold a slave, then falsely accused, then cast into 
prison : Lord, what a tragical prologue is here ! But 
then take all those things in conjunction with what 
follows, and you shall presently see that scene clear 
up, and all those sad preparations ending in a joyful 
conclusion. And if we consider that most glorious 
part that ever God's providence acted on the stage 
of the world, viz. the history of our blessed Saviour ; 
how dark and gloomy doth the former part of it look, 
if we view it separately from the antecedents and 
consequents of it ! Surely, if any thing would justify 
our hard censures of God's providence, it would be 
the beholding such a rare and excellent person ex- 
posed to so many miseries and calamities ; to see him 
cast forth to the wide world, as a helpless prey to 
the rage of his enemies ; to behold him hanging upon 
the cross, deserted of his friends, mocked and tor- 
mented by his barbarous murderers, and in the most 
bitter agonies breathing out his white and innocent 
soul : O good Lord ! what a dismal prospect of thy 
providence is here ! But stay a little, let us but see 
the glorious light that in conclusion brake out of this 
dismal darkness ; first, he is raised from the dead ; 
then he ascends up to heaven, where, at the right 
hand of his Father, he reigns an eternal King in full 
power and authority to give gifts unto men, and be- 
stow those immortal rewards on them which he pur- 
chased for them with his blood. So that though, 
singly and apart, the first scenes of this great provi- 
dence were very dismal and affrighting ; yet, consi- 
dered all together, how beautiful and harmonious doth 
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it appear ! So true is that of the preacher, Eccles. 
iii. 11. He hath made every thing beautiful in hit 
time : also he hath set the world in their heart, so 
that no man can find out the work that God mak- 
ethfrom the beginning to the end. And therefore, 
because we are not able to see from the beginning to 
the end of God's providence, it is an unreasonable 
thing for us to censure the whole, because of some 
seeming inconveniencies that we see in those parts 
of it that lie before us. Let us stay but till the 
winding up of the bottom, till all is finished, and 
present it one entire piece to view, and then we 
shall have leave to censure, if we can find any rea- 
son for it. 

6. And lastly, Many other things seem evil to us 
in the course of God's providence, which are not set, 
merely because we understand very little of the other 
world. It seems to us a mighty evil in Providence, 
that so great a part of the world is in darkness and 
ignorance, and in so great a measure deprived of the 
vast advantages of true religion : but how do we 
know how God will dispose of them in the other 
world, what abatements he will make them, and by 
what measures he will judge them ; whether he will 
not allow them some further time of trial,, and so 
make good to them there, whatsoever hath been 
wanting here ? But whatsoever he doth, or will do, 
this we may be sure of, that he will damn none but 
those that are first self-condemned, but those that 
knowingly and willingly miscarry ; and if so, then he 
will exact of them but in proportion to their abilities, 
and will not require brick where he hath given no 
straw. But, which way soever he deals with them, 
to be sure, first or last, he will not be wanting in any 
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•degrees of kindness to them, that are fit either for 
a wise sovereign to grant, or a reasonable subject to 
demand : and if he will do so, (as undoubtedly he 
will,) how unreasonably do we complain of his pro- 
vidence towards us ! And though in this life we see 
■ many good men reduced to a very calamitous condi- 
tion, yet how do we know how necessary this may 
be to the securing of their happiness in the world to 
come ! For since our main state and interest is in 
that other world, there is no doubt but the provi- 
dence of God over us doth chiefly respect that ; and 
if so, how unreasonably do we censure it upon the 
score of the present evils it exposes us to, when we 
know so little of the future state, to which all its 
transactions do chiefly relate ! Wherefore, let us for- 
bear a while, till we come into the other world, and 
understand the whole design and contrivance, and 
then we shall see that all will be right and well, yea, 
and infinitely better than we could imagine. But 
for us to censure now, when we know so little of 
our future state, which is the main and ultimate 
scope of Providence, is just as if a man should pass 
his judgment on a picture, when he sees nothing of 
it, but some few rude lines and very imperfect 
strokes. Let us have but the patience to suspend 
our judgment a while, till God hath finished the 
whole draught, and given it all its natural colours 
and proportions ; and then, I am sure, we shall see 
cause enough for ever to admire his skill and adore 
his goodness. And thus you see by apparent in- 
stances how good God is in his providence towards 
us, and how unreasonable it is for us to censure his 
goodness, notwithstanding all those seeming evils 
that happen in the world. 
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And now, what remains, but that with all humility 
and cheerfulness we resign up ourselves into the 
hands of our most merciful Father, concluding, as 
most certainly we may, that whatsoever he doth 
with us, or howsoever he disposes of us, it will be all 
for our good in the latter end, if it be not through 
our own default. For where can we be safer, than in 
the hands of an omnipotent and omniscient good- 
ness ? a goodness that knows what is best for us, 
and wills what it knows to be so, and doth whatso- 
ever it wills. Surely in such hands our condition is 
a thousand times better and safer, than if we had 
full power to effect our own wishes, and all the 
events that concern us were in our own disposal. 
And if God should shake us off from all dependence 
on him, and resign up the whole conduct of our af- 
fairs into our own hands ; if he should say to us, " Since 
" you mislike of my conduct, I will no more inter- 
" meddle with you, or any thing that concerns you : 
" take yourselves into your own disposal, and ma- 
" nage all your concernments as you please :" if, I 
say, he should do thus with us, we should be left in a 
most forlorn and deplorable condition ; and unless 
we were wholly abandoned of our own reason, as 
well as God's providence, we should on our bended 
knees resign up all into his hands again, and beseech 
him, for his pity and his mercy's sake, to do any 
■thing with us that will consist with his goodness ; 
to . scourge and chasten us for our frowardness, as 
much and as long as his own fatherly bowels will en- 
dure it, rather than give us up to our own conduct, 
or leave our affairs in the disposal of our own blind 
. and precipitant wills. For so long as God is so pow- 
erfully and so wisely good as he is, it is the interest 
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of every creature in heaven and earth to be at his 
disposal, and to take up that self-resigning prayer of 
our Saviour, Father, not our wills, but thy will be 
done. For since God wills our good, as much or 
more than ourselves, it must doubtless be our in- 
terest that his will should take place whensoever it 
stands in competition with ours, because he doth not 
only wish well to us, as much as we do to ourselves, 
but he knows what is best for us a great deal better 
than we. Wherefore, let us learn in all conditions 
to repose our minds in the good providence of God, 
and to satisfy ourselves in its management and dis- 
posal of us : for whatsoever condition it may bring 
us into, whilst we are wandering through this vale 
of tears, this is most certainly true, that God is good, 
and doeth good. 
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God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that wltosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. 

J. HE three first topics from whence I undertook to 
prove the goodness of God, I have already handled 
on another text, and shewed, 
"1. Prom his nature, 

9. From his creation, and 

8. From bis providence, that he is infinitely good. 

I proceed now to the fourth and last, viz. from 
principles of revelation ; the main of which is com- 
prehended in the text, God so loved the world, he. 

It is indeed a most glorious instance of the good- 
ness of God, that when he had imprinted his laws 
upon our nature in such legible characters, and given 
them such apparent sanctions in the nature of things ; 
having made such a sensible distinction between 
moral good and evil, by those natural good and evil 
consequents which he hath inseparably entailed on 
them ; and when mankind, by their wilful wicked- 
ness and inadvertency, had almost obliterated the 
law of their nature, and extinguished their natural 
sense of good and evil, and immersed themselves 
in the most barbarous impieties and immoralities : 
notwithstanding all this that he had done for us, 
and we against ourselves, he should still be so kind 

tol. v. T 
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and compassionate as to put forth a new edition of his 
laws, and reveal his will anew to us in such an extra- 
ordinary manner ; that when he had implanted a light 
in our natures, that was sufficient to have directed 
us into the several paths of our duty, and we, by our 
own neglect and abuse of it, had almost extinguished 
this candle of the Lord in us, and consequently 
involved ourselves in midnight darkness and igno- 
rance, he should then be so compassionate as to hang 
out a light from heaven to us, to rectify our wander- 
ings, and guide our feet in the paths we should walk 
in, was such a glorious expression of his goodness, 
as for ever deserves our most thankful acknowledg- 
ments. But then, that he should not only reveal 
to us what he had before imprinted on our nature, 
and we had most unworthily rased out and obli- 
terated, but also discover so much more to us, than 
ever we did, or could have known by the light of 
our nature ; that he should not only repeat his for- 
mer kindness to us, which we had so shamefully 
abused, but make such stupendous additions to it, 
as he hath done in the revelation of his gospel ; that, 
maugre all those impieties and provocations, by 
which for so many ages we had excited his patience, 
he should not only so love us, as to restore to us the 
light which we had almost extinguished, but to give 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, &c. is such an amazing in- 
stance of goodness, as can hardly be reflected on 
without an ecstacy of admiration. 

In which words you have God's revealed love 
and goodness to the world measured by a twofold 
standard. 
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I. By the greatness of the gift which he hath be- 
stowed upon the world, God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son. 

II. The blessed end for which he did bestow him, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. 

I. I begin with the first of these, viz. the great- 
ness of the gift, by which the greatness of his love 
to us is measured ; God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son : v Eka/, he gave him, 
that is, he delivered him up from out of his own 
bosom and everlasting embraces : for so, Eph. v. 2. it 
is vap&uKw eavrov, he gave himself for us, or deli- 
vered up himself for us : for so we render the words 

Of vaptio'th) §ia ra TrapauTWfJLara rjfJMv, who was delivered 

Jbr our offences, Rom. iv. 25. Now what a stupen- 
dous expression of God's love this was, will appear 
by considering these six things, which are all of 
them expressed or implied in the text : 

1. That he gave him up, who was not only the 
greatest, but the dearest person to him in the whole 
world. 

2. That he gave him up for sinners. 

3. That he gave him up for a whole world of 
sinners. 

4. That he gave him up to become a man for 
sinners. 

5. That he gave him up to be a miserable man 
for sinners. 

6. That he gave him to be a sacrifice for the sins 
of sinners, that so he might not only with more ef- 
fect, but with more security to us, intercede for our 
pardon. 

1. The greatness of God's love and goodness to- 

t 2 
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wards us appears in this,' that he gave up for our 
sakes, not only the greatest, but the dearest person 
to him in the whole world : for, as the text tells you, 
it was his only begotten Son. Which phrase, doubt- 
less, imports a much higher signification than his 
being begotten in the Virgin's womb by the over- 
shadowing of the Holy Ohost. For though it can- 
not be denied, but in scripture he is called the Sou 
of God, sometimes upon the account of this his di- 
vine generation in the Virgin's womb, and some- 
times upon the score of his being ordained by God 
to the messiahship ; sometimes because he was raised 
by God from the dead, and sometimes because he 
was installed by him into his mediatorial kingdom : 
yet upon neither of these accounts can he be pro- 
perly called the only begotten Son: for upon the 
three last accounts sundry others have been as pro* 
perly begotten by God as our Saviour ; some having 
been installed by him into great and eminent offices, 
others raised from the dead, others truly ordained 
by him his messiahs, or anointed ones : so that upon 
neither of these accounts can he be styled the only 
begotten Son, others having been thus begotten as 
well as himself. And as for the first, his being con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost in the Virgin's womb, this 
was not sufficient neither to entitle him the only be- 
gotten, because, though it was indeed a miraculous 
production, yet was it not so much above the pro- 
duction of the first man, as to place him in that 
singular eminence. For the forming of Adam out 
of the substance of the earth was altogether as 
miraculous a production as the forming of Christ 
out of the substance of the woman : and there- 
fore since Adam is called the son of God, Luke 
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iii. 38. because God immediately formed him of the 
substance of the earth, he had thereby as good a 
right to the title of Gocts only begotten Son as 
Christ himself had, because God immediately formed 
him of the substance of a woman. Wherefore his 
peculiar right above all others, to this glorious title 
of God's only begotten Son, must necessarily b& 
founded upon some higher reason than this ; that is, 
upon some such reason as is wholly peculiar to him- 
self. For if he be really and truly God's only be- 
gotten Son, all other persons whatsoever must neces- 
sarily be excluded from that claim ; and consequent- 
ly, he must be so begotten of God, as no other per- 
son is, or ever was : and to be so begotten of God is 
to be begotten by him, by a proper and natural ge- 
neration ; which is nothing else but a vital produc- 
tion of another in the same nature with him from 
whom it is produced ; even as a man begets a man, 
and every animal begets another of the same kind 
and nature with itself: and thus to be begotten of 
God is to be begotten into the same divine nature 
with himself; to derive or communicate from him 
the infinitely perfect nature and essence of a God. 
And in this sense only our blessed Saviour is the 
only begotten Son qf the Father, as being generated 
by him from all eternity into the same nature, and 
communicating from him his own infinite essence 
and perfections ; in which sense he is truly the only 
begotten Son ; because in this sense, and in this only, 
none is, or was, or ever shall be begotten of the Fa- 
ther, but himself. 

When therefore it is said, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, the meaning is this ; he gave up that 
infinitely great and dear Son of his, that is, his na- 

t 3 
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tural image and resemblance; that only Son, tp 
whom from all eternity he hath communicated his 
own most perfect essence and nature. If then it was 
so great an instance of Abraham's faith, and ardent 
love of God, at his command to offer up his only son 
Isaac, a son who, though how hopeful soever, yet 
who fell infinitely shorter of the perfection of our 
Saviour than the light of the glowworm doth of the 
light of the sun ; what an astonishing miracle of love 
was it in the great Father of the world, to give up 
his only begotten Son ; a Son whom he had begot- 
ten in his own divine nature, and to whom he had 
communicated all the infinite perfections of his own 
being ; a Son, who was the most perfect image of 
himself, who was infinitely powerful, and wise, and 
good ; and differed from him in nothing but only in 
being his Son ; who had the fulness of the Godhead 
dwelling in him, and whom, being infinitely perfect 
as himself, he loved as infinitely as his own person, 
and consequently could as easily have given up him- 
self for us, as he did that dearly beloved, in whom 
his soul was so well pleased ! who, but a God of in- 
finite love and immeasurable inclination to do good 
to his creatures, would have given them such an in- 
estimable jewel out of his bosom ; a jewel wherein 
all the brightness of the Divinity did sparkle, and 
which, upon that account, was as dear and precious 
to him as his own life ? And hence we find the apo- 
stle valuing the greatness of God's love to us by the 
greatness and deamess of the Person whom he gave 
up for our sakes : In this was manifested the love 
of God towards us 9 because that God sent his only 
begotten Son into the warld, that we might live 
through him, 1 John iv. 9. And indeed, without 
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this consideration of his being the only begotten Son 
of God by eternal generation and communion of- 
nature with him, God's love in giving him up for us 
would not be comparably so considerable as it is. 
For if, according to the doctrine of the Socinians, he 
should only have caused a man to be born for us 
after another manner than other men are, and then 
have delivered him for our sake, there would have 
been no such great expression of his love in this way 
of redeeming us, more than what must have appeared, 
should he have chosen to redeem us any other way. 
To have redeemed us indeed, by what means soever, 
would have been a most glorious expression of his 
love and good-will to us; but since the scripture 
hath raised the consideration of God's love higher, 
from the dignity of the Person whom he sent to re- 
deem us, by how much higher the dignity of this 
Person is, by so much greater is the estimation of 
his love. But if the dignity of Christ's Person, as 
the only begotten Son of God, consisted merely in 
being a man, born into the world in such an extra- 
ordinary manner, this would have made such an in- 
considerable addition to his love in redeeming us, 
that he would have much more aggrandized his 
kindness to us, to have offered up an angel of hea- 
ven for us, though of the most inferior order, than 
to have thus delivered up his only begotten Son. 
But to offer up his natural Son, to whom he had 
communicated his nature, his Son, who was God co- 
eternal and coessential with himself, was a more 
transcendent expression of his love to us, than if he 
had unpeopled heaven for our sakes, and delivered 
up to us the whole choir of angels, and archangels, 
and seraphims. 

T 4 
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2. The greatness of God's love and goodness to- 
wards us appears in this also, that he gave up his 
only begotten Son for us when we were sinners: 
and this is implied in that expression, God so loved 
the world ; that is, the world as it then was, a base, 
depraved, and degenerate world : for of this vary 
world, whom God thus loved, the apostle gives this 
extreme bad character, The whole world Ueth in 
wickedness^ 1 John v. 19. And St. Paul, distributing 
the whole world into Jews and Gentiles, pronounces 
universally concerning them, that they were all 
under sin, Rom. iii. 9. so that in giving up his Son 
for such a world as this, he must necessarily give 
him for sinners. And certainly, should we measure 
God's goodness by our own, this consideration is 
enough to render his giving his only begotten Son 
for us a most incredible expression of it ; that when 
by our sins we had provoked him beyond the suffer- 
ance of any patience but his own ; when in despite 
of all those innumerable mercies wherewith from 
time to time he had sought to oblige us, and maugre 
all those stupendous judgments with which, from 
one generation to another, he hath endeavoured to 
curb and restrain us ; when he had used so many 
effectual arts to reclaim and amend us, and we, by 
our own obstinacy, had baffled and defeated them 
all ; and instead of mending, grew worse and worse 
under all his powerful applications ; one would have 
thought, that now at last, instead of trying any fur- 
ther experiments on us, he might have been suffi- 
ciently provoked to give us up as physicians do their 
patients when they are past all hope of recovery, and 
so let us alone to perish in our own obstinacy. And 
doubtless, if, after all these provocations, we bad 
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known that he had intended to send his Son into the 
world, our own guilt and consciousness would have 
made us conclude, that the design of his sending him * 
was only to ruin and destroy us, to extirpate the 
whole race of us from the face of the earth, that so 
his creation might be no longer scandalized with the 
remembrance of such a generation of monsters. But 
now that, after so many repeated affronts and rebel- 
lions, and in the midst of so many loud-crying guilts 
that perpetually rang in his ears, he should still per- 
severe to love us in such a transcendent degree, as 
to part with what is nearest and dearest to him for 
our sakes, even his only begotten Son out of his bo- 
som, is such an astonishing expression of his good- 
. ness to us, as we can never sufficiently magnify and 
admire. Had mankind been as innocent as they are 
guilty before God ; had their virtues been as great 
and as numerous as their crimes were ; yet to send 
this great Son down from heaven to visit them, had 
been such an instance of condescending goodness in 
him, as would have justly merited our everlasting 
praise and remembrance : but to send him down to 
sinners, to such a race of obstinate and incorrigible 
sinners, and that, not to destroy, but to save them ; 
to obtain for, and tender to them a kingdom of im- 
mortal pleasures, and use all possible means safely to 
conduct them thither ; Lord, what a miracle of love 
is this ! And hence the apostle estimates this pro- 
digious instance of the love of God by the undeserv- 
ingness of those upon whom it was exercised : But 
God, says he, commendeih his love towards us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us, 
Rom. v. 8. 
8. The greatness of God's tove and goodness to- 
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wards us appears in this also, that he gave up hfe 
only begotten Son for the whole world of sinners : 
he did not confine and limit this great design of his 
goodness, by granting a monopoly of it to a few par- 
ticular favourites ; but settled it as a public charter 
on the whole corporation of mankind : for he so 
loved the world, says the text, that he gave his only 
begotten Son ; that is, for the benefit of the world. 
For how could his giving of his Son have been an 
expression of his love to the world, if he had not 
given him for the public benefit of the world ? Had 
his design been to restrain his gift to a few particu- 
lar persons, whom he had designed to rescue from 
the general shipwreck, the text must have run thus ; 
God so loved some particular persons in the world, 
tJiat he gave up his only begotten Son. For to make 
that an instance of his love to all, which he designed 
only for the benefit of a few, is to pretend a love to 
the greatest part of men which he never intended 
them : for that by tJie world here he means the whole 
world, he himself assures us, 1 John ii. 2. And he is 
the propitiation for our sins : and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world. And what 
he means by the whole world, he tells in the same 
Epistle, chap. v. The whole world lieth in wickedness. 
So that this whole world that lies in wickedness is 
that whole world for whose sins Christ is a propitia- 
tion ; and that whole world, for whose sake Christ is 
a propitiation, is the world whom God so loved as to 
give his only begotten Son for. But the apostle yet 
more expressly tells us, that the head of every man 
is Christ, 1 Cor. xi. 3. And if so, then every man 
is a part of Christ's body ; and if so, then every man 
hath a communion in the benefits of his blood ; for, 
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Ephes. v. 23. he is said to be the Saviour of the 
body ; and more expressly yet, Heb. ii. 9. it is said, 
that by the grace of God he tasted death for 
every man. So that the scripture hath as emphati- 
cally declared the universal extent of this great gift 
of God's love, as it was possible for it to do in any hu- 
man words : and methinks it is strange, that any men 
should presume to restrain it, when they have no 
other defence for so doing, but only an odd distinc- 
tion that makes the whole world to signify the small- 
est part of it ; the body of Christ to import a few 
particular atoms of it ; and every man to denote one 
man of ten thousand. 

Behold then the immense goodness of God, that 
hath not only given up his Son for sinners, but for 
a whole world of sinners ; and excluded none but 
those who exclude themselves from the benefits of 
this mighty donation ! that hath planted this hea- 
venly tree of life in the midst of a sick and sinful 
world ; and hath not confined or enclosed it for the 
use of a few selected patients ; but laid it open for 
all comers, that whosoever would, might take of its 
fruit, and eat, and live for ever. O good God ! how 
vast is thy love, that hath thus impartially diffused 
itself over such a wide world of sinners, that in this 
stupendous gift of thy Son hath so kind a respect to 
every individual, and made no exception of any, how 
sinful and unworthy soever, that will but comply 
with the merciful terms and conditions of it. 

4. The greatness of God's love and goodness to- 
wards us appears also in this, that he hath given up 
his only begotten Son to become a man for sinners. 
For whatsoever he was upon God's giving him up, 
he was what God gave him up to be ; and therefore, 
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since upon God's giving him up, he became a man, it 
necessarily follows, that he gave him up to become 
ao. And indeed, since God had such a merciful de- 
sign, as to send his Son into the world to reform and 
save it ; it was highly convenient for us, though not 
for him, that he should come to us in our own na- 
tures, not only that he might consecrate human na- 
ture, that had been so miserably desecrated and pro- 
faned; but also, that he might endear himself to 
us by the great honour he did us in assuming our 
natures ; and that having our passions, and being in 
our circumstances, he might by his own practice give 
us an example how to govern the one, and how to 
behave ourselves in the other. Had he come down 
from the heavens, enrobed with splendour and light, 
and preached his gospel to us in the midst of a choir 
of angels, from some bright throne in the clouds ; 
this indeed would have been more convenient for 
him, as being more suitable to the natural dignity 
and majesty of his Person. But the all-merciful Fa- 
ther, in the disposal of his Son, consulted not so 
much his convenience as ours : he knew well enough, 
that should he have sent his Son to us in such an il- 
lustrious equipage, his appearance among us would 
have been more apt to astonish, than to instruct us ; 
and to have fixed our thoughts in a profound admi- 
ration of his glory, than to have directed our steps in 
the paths of virtue and true happiness ; and that it 
would be much more for our interest, that he should 
conduct us by his example, than amaze us by his ap- 
pearance : and therefore, that he might do so, he sent 
him to us in our own natures ; that so going before us 
as a man, he might shew us by his example what be- 
came men to do, and direct us by the print of his 
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own footsteps. Since therefore he assumed our na- 
ture purely for our sakes, what a stupendous in- 
stance of God's goodness was this ; that for the sake 
of a world of miserable sinners, he should be content 
that his own most dear and most glorious Son should 
condescend to become a man, and to empty. himself 
into our nature ; that he who, by the divinity of his 
nature, was exalted more above that of the highest 
angel than that is above the lowest animal, would 
personally unite himself to a handful of dust, and 
marry his divinity to the infirmities of our nature ; 
that he, whose throne was in the heavens, and be- 
fore whose sacred feet the whole choir of heavenly 
angels lie prostrate, should abase himself so low, as 
to come down among mortals, and associate himself 
with companions so unworthy of him ! O good God ! 
when thou hast condescended so low, what is there 
thou wilt not condescend to, to do good to thy crea- 
tures ! But this is not all, you shall see him stoop 
lower yet ; for, 

5. The greatness of God's love and goodness to- 
wards us appears also in this, that he gave up his 
only begotten Son to become a miserable man for 
sinners. It would have been some abatement to his 
mighty condescension, if, when he sent him down 
among us in our nature, he had made him supreme 
visible monarch of the world; if he had crowned 
him with all the splendours of an earthly condition ; 
if he had ushered him into the world in a triumphal 
chariot, with all the kings of the earth, either pros- 
trate before him, or chained at his chariot wheels : 
this, though a vast condescension in the eternal Son, 
yet would not have been so low, as it was to be born 
of a poor mother, to be educated as a carpenter's 
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son, to be exposed to want and penury, to the con- 
tempt of every sordid wretch, and the perpetual per- 
secutions of a borish and ill-natured rabble : and yet 
this was the wretched state to which God humbled 
his own dear Son for our sakes. For the design of 
his humiliation being to raise us, the most merciful 
Father consulted not so much what was for his ease, 
as what was for our benefit: for he knew well 
enough, that should he have introduced him into the 
world in earthly pomp and magnificence, it would 
not have been so well for us ; that we were too am- 
bitious already of the vanities of this world, and that 
had been the great snare that had entangled and 
ruined us ; and that therefore it was necessary, when 
his Son came amongst us, he should take us off from 
our over-eager pursuit of them, disgrace and expose 
them to us by his own voluntary refusal of them ; 
that by seeing him trample on them, when they lay 
all at his feet, we might learn to despise them, and 
be at length convinced what foolish bargains we 
make, when we sell our innocence and our happiness 
for such insignificant trifles. He thought it much 
more necessary for us, that his Son should exercise 
his virtue, than display his greatness among us ; and 
therefore he placed him in such circumstances of hu- 
man life, wherein by his own example he might copy 
out to us the noblest pattern of holy living. For of 
all states, that of affliction affords the largest sphere 
to exercise human virtue in : and therefore in this 
state, out of his good will to us, he placed his own 
Son, that herein he might set us a pattern of obedi- 
ence to superiors, and contempt of the world ; of pa- 
tience, and courage, and meekness, and resignation to 
the will of God ; that so by his example we might be 
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excited to the exercise of all those passive virtues, 
which are not only most glorious, but most difficult to 
human nature ; and that by beholding how mean, 
and yet how good he was, we might all become more 
ambitious of being good, than great in the world. 

Now, what an amazing instance of God's goodness 
is this, that merely for our sakes, to promote our 
happiness, he should depress his own Son into such 
a miserable condition, that he who was in the form 
of God, who thought it no robbery to be equal with 
God, should, by the appointment of his own Father, 
to whom he was so infinitely dear, make himself of 
no reputation, take on him the form of a servant, be- 
come a man of sorrows, and acquaint himself with 
griefs ; and all this to put himself into a better ca- 
pacity of doing good to the world ! Good God ! when 
I consider with myself, that once there was a time 
when thou didst send thy blessed Son from heaven 
to assume my nature ; that therein he dwelt upon 
this earth, and conversed with such poor mortals as 
myself; that he suffered himself to be despised and 
persecuted, and by thy own appointment wandered 
about like a poor wretch, naked and destitute of all 
those comforts which I abundantly enjoy ; and all 
this, that he might the more effectually do good to 
a world of ill-natured sinners ; methinks, this won- 
drous prodigy of love not only puzzles my conceit, 
but outreaches my wonder and admiration : and 
though it be a love that exceeds my largest thoughts, 
such as I have infinite cause to rejoice in, but could 
never have had the impudence to expect ; yet, while 
I stand gazing on it, methinks I am like one that is 
looking down from a stupendous precipice, whose 
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height fills me with a trembling horror, and even 
oversets my reason. 

6. And lastly, The greatness of God's love and 
goodness towards us appears also in this, that he 
gave his only begotten Son to be a sacrifice for the 
sins of miserable sinners : and this is plainly implied 
in that expression, He gave his only begotten Son : 
for in the two verses foregoing the text, our Saviour 
foretells his own death: For as Moses, saith he,lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be Itfted up : that whosoever betievetk 
in him should not perish, but have eternal li/e. 
And then it immediately follows, For God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son ; that 
is, he gave him to be lifted up upon the cross, even 
as the serpent was lifted up by Moses in the wilder- 
ness ; that so by his precious death and sacrifice, he 
might make an atonement for the sins of the world. 
And accordingly he is said to be delivered up for 
our offences, Rom. iv. 25. even as the sacrifice was 
delivered up at the door of the tabernacle, to pro- 
pitiate God for the sins of the offerer. For to com- 
plete the propitiatory sacrifices under the law, three 
things were requisite ; first, the offering of it at the 
door of the tabernacle ; the slaying of it ; and the pre- 
senting of its blood, either within the holy of holies 
or elsewhere ; all which were found in the sacrifice* 
of our blessed Saviour. First, he offered himself 
to God as a willing victim for the sins of the world. 
Hence John xvii. 19. For this cause, saith he, do I 
sanctify myself, that is, offer up myself as a sacrifice 
to thee : for so, in Levit. xxii. 2, 3, and sundry other 
places, to hallow or sanctify any thing to the Lord 
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denotes the offering it to him in sacrifice. And ac- 
cordingly we find that that prayer by which Christ 
consecrated himself to the Lord, John xvii. was much 
like that by which the high priest did consecrate his 
victims before the altar, on the great day of expia- 
tion : for as he, before he slew the sacrifice, did first 
commend himself and his own family, then the 
family of Aaron, and the whole congregation, to the 
Lord ; so our Saviour, in this excellent prayer, where- 
by he sanctified himself to his Father a sacrifice for 
the sins of the world, first commended himself to him, 
then his apostles, then all those who should after- 
wards believe in his name ; which having done, he 
went forth presently to the place where he was ap^ 
prehended, and carried to judgment, and condemned 
to death. Then, as a propitiatory sacrifice, he was 
slain for our sins ; for so St. Peter tells us, 1 Epist. 
ii. 24. he bore our sins in his own body on the tree; 
that is, that natural evil of a most shameful and 
painful death was inflicted on him for our sins, that 
so he might make an expiation for them, and free 
us from the guilt and punishment that was due to 
them. Hence in that prophecy of him, Isaiah liii. 
we often meet with such expressions as these ; 
Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows: he was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities: the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him ; and with his 
stripes we are healed : the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all : for the transgression of my 
people was he stricken : thou shall make his soul . 
an qfferingfor sin, and he shall bear their iniqui- 
ties: he was numbered with the transgressors, 
vol. v. u 
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and he bare the sin of many, and made interces- 
sion for the transgressors. 

All which expressions do plainly imply, that what 
he suffered he suffered for our sins, as a sacrifice 
substituted in the room of us who were the offenders, 
that so he might make expiation for us, and obtain 
our pardon from his Father. And accordingly, in 
the New Testament, he is said to be made a curse 
for us, to be our ransom and propitiation, to redeem 
and reconcile us, and obtain the remission of our sins 
by his blood ; to die for us and for our sins, and to 
be our propitiation. All which expressions being 
applied to the sacrifices of atonement under the law, 
and from them derived upon our Saviour, do plainly 
denote him to be a sacrifice of atonement for the 
sins of the world. And then, lastly, there is the 
presenting of his blood for us in heaven, and in the 
virtue thereof his interceding for us with his Father. 
And hence, the blood of Christ, as it is now pre- 
sented in heaven, is called the blood of sprinkling, 
which speaketh better things than that of Abel, 
Heb. xii. 24. In which he plainly alludes to the high 
priest's sprinkling of the blood of the sacrifice in the 
holy of holies, which was a type of Christ's present- 
ing his blood for us in heaven, as you may see, 
Heb. ix. 7. compared with the 11th and 12th verses. 
Verse 7. he tells us, that the high priest entered not 
into the holy of holies without blood: but then, 
verse 12. it is said, that Christ with his own blood 
entered in once into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us. And in virtue of his 
blood, which he poured out as a sacrifice for our 
sins upon the cross, he now pleads our cause at the 
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right hand of his Father, and ever lives to make in- 
tercession for us. 

So that you see the death of Christ had in it all 
the necessary ingredients of a propitiatory sacrifice for 
the sins of the world ; and having so, what a prodi- 
gious instance is it of the love of God to us, that ra- 
ther than destroy us, he would give up his own Son 
to be a sacrifice for us ! I do not deny, but if he had 
pleased, he might have pardoned and saved us with- 
out any sacrifice at all ; but he knew very well, that 
if he should do so, it would be much worse for us. 
He knew, that if he should pardon our sins without 
giving us some great instance of his implacable ha- 
tred of them, we should be too prone to presume 
upon his lenity, and thereupon to return again to 
our old vomit and uncleanness: and therefore, 
though it would have been more for the ease and 
interest of his blessed Son to have pardoned us with- 
out any sacrifice at all ; yet such was his love to us, 
that because he foresaw that this way of pardoning 
would prove fatal and dangerous to us, he was re- 
solved that he would not do it, without being moved 
thereunto by the greatest sacrifice that the world 
could afford him, and that no less a propitiation 
should appease his wrath against offenders, than the 
blood of his own Son ; that so, by beholding his 
.severity against our sins in this unvaluable sacrifice 
of the blood of his Son, we might be sufficiently ter- 
rified from returning again to them, by the very 
same reason that moved him to pardon them ; that 
we might not think light of that which God would 
not forgive without such a vast consideration ; but 
might tremble to think of repeating those sins, the 
price of whose pardon was the dearest blood of the 
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Son of God. Hence is that of the apostle, Rom. 
iii. 25, 26. Whom God hath set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness, that is, his righteous severity against 
sin, for the remission of sins that are past, through 
the forbearance of God ; to declare, I say, at this 
time his righteousness : that he might be just, that 
is, sufficiently severe against the sins of men, so as 
to warn them from returning, and the justifier qf 
him that believeth in Jesus. So that now he hath 
reduced things to an excellent temper, having so 
provided, that neither himself nor we might be 
damnified ; that we might not suffer by our doing 
again what we have done, and that he might not 
suffer by our doing still the same ; that he might be 
what he is, a pure and a holy Saviour ; and that we 
might be what we ought, dutiful and obedient sub- 
jects. Now what an amazing instance of God's 
love is this, that he should so far consult the good 
of his creatures, as to sacrifice his own Son to their 
benefit and safety ! How inexpressibly must he needs 
love us, that for our sakes could behold his most 
dearly beloved Son hanging on a cross, covered with 
wounds and blood, forsaken by his friends, despised 
and spit on by his barbarous enemies; that could 
hear him complain in the bitterness of his soul, My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? and 
yet suffer him to continue under that unsufferable 
agony, till he had given up his white and innocent 
soul an unspotted sacrifice for the sins of the world : 
yea, notwithstanding the infinite love that he bore 
him, and the piteous moans that his torments forced 
from him, was so far from relieving him, that for 
our sakes he inflicted upon him the utmost misery 
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that human nature could bear ; that so, having an 
experimental sense of the most grievous suffering 
that mankind is liable to, and being touched with 
the utmost feeling of our infirmities, and in all points 
tempted like unto us, he might carry a more tender 
commiseration for us to heaven, and know the better 
how to pity us in our griefs and extremities. For 
in all things it behoved him, saith the apostle, to be 
made like unto his brethren, that he might be d 
merciful and faithful High Priest, Heb. ii. 17. 

Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, and 
let all the creation attend with astonishment to this 
stupendous story of love, which so far exceeds all 
the heroic kindnesses that ever any romance of 
friendship thought of, that no less evidence than 
that of miracles could have ever rendered it cre- 
dible. Well then might the apostle say, Herein is 
love, not that we loved God; for after such vast 
obligations, this is no great wonder; but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins, 1 John iv. 10. And thus you see what 
an unspeakable instance of the love of God his giv- 
ing his only begotten Son is. I shall now conclude 
this argument with a few practical inferences from 
the whole. 

1. From hence I infer, what monstrous ingrati- 
tude it would be in us to deny any thing to God 
that he demands at our hands, who hath been so 
liberal to us as to give up his only begotten Son for 
our sakes. O blessed God ! if it were possible for 
us to do or suffer for thee a thousand times more 
than at present we are able, what a poor return 
were this for the gift of thy Son, that unspeakable 
expression of thy goodness ! And can we deny thee 
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any thing after such an instance of love, especially 
when thy demands are so gentle and reasonable ? 
when he requires nothing of us but what is for our 
good ; and the requital he demands for all his love to 
us is only that we should love ourselves, and ex- 
press this love in doing those duties which he there- 
fore enjoins, because they tend to our happiness; 
and avoiding those sins which he therefore forbids, 
because he knows they will be our bane and poison ? 
Can any of my lusts be as dear to me as the only 
begotten Son was to the Father of all things ? And 
yet he parted with him out of love to me ; and shall 
not I part with these for the love of him ? How can 
we pretend to any thing that is modest or inge- 
nuous, tender or apprehensive in human nature, 
when nothing will oblige us, no, not this astonishing 
love of God, in sending his Son from heaven to live 
and die miserably for our sakes ! Lord, what do thy 
holy angels think of us ! How do thy blessed saints 
resent our unkindness towards thee ! Yea, how justly 
do the devils themselves reproach and upbraid our 
baseness ; who, bad as they are, were never so much 
devils yet, as to make an ungrateful return of such 
a vast obligation ! 

2. From hence I infer, how desperate our condi- 
tion will be, if we defeat the end of this gift of the 
Son of God, and render it ineffectual to us. For 
God hath no more sons to bestow upon us, he being 
the only begotten of his Father ; heaven and earth 
are not able to furnish him with such another gift 
to bestow upon us : and if he should lay a tax upon 
all his creation, to raise one great contribution to 
the happiness of mankind, and exact the utmost of 
every creature that it is able to contribute, it would 
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all fall infinitely short of what he hath done for us 
in this inestimable gift of his own Son. So that if 
this prove ineffectual, it is beyond the power of an 
omnipotent bounty to relieve us. For though God 
can do all things that can be well and wisely done, 
and do not imply a contradiction, yet this can be 
no relief at all to us who reject his Son, and refuse 
to be made happy in the gracious method which he 
hath prescribed to us. For after this mighty gift 
of his own Son to save us according to the method 
of his gospel, there remains nothing more to be done 
for us, but either to save us whether we will or no, 
or else to make us happy in our sins, and save us 
notwithstanding our continuance in them. The for- 
mer of which can neither be well nor wisely done ; 
because, by saving us against our wills, he must deal 
with us in such a way as is repugnant to that law 
of liberty that is implanted in our natures, and use 
us, not as free, but as necessary agents. And if, con- 
sidering all things, it was best and wisest that he 
should make us free agents, then it can neither be 
well nor wise to govern us as necessary ones ; since 
by so doing he must alter the course of our nature, 
and consequently swerve and decline from what is 
best and wisest, which would be to do violence to 
the perfection of his own nature. 

And then, as for the latter, he cannot do it, be- 
cause it implies a contradiction. For to make men 
happy in their sins, is to make them happy in their 
miseries; misery being as inseparable from sin, as 
heat is from fire, and as intimately related to it, as 
the son is to the father ; and consequently, he may 
as possibly make a father without a son, as a sinner 
without misery. When therefore God hath done all 
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for us that can possibly be done, and we by our own 
obstinacy have rendered all ineffectual, we are be- 
yond the power of remedy, and must necessarily 
perish in our sins. And when we have no other 
hope to depend on but this, that the all-wise God 
will undo his own workmanship, and unravel our 
nature, by governing us contrary to the most wise 
constitution of it ; or that the all-powerful God will 
effect impossibilities, and do that for us which is not 
an object of power, how deplorable and desperate 
must our condition be ! Wherefore, as you would 
not run yourselves beyond the reach of all mercy, 
and excommunicate your own souls from all hope of 
salvation, be now at last persuaded to comply with 
Christ's coming; which was to reduce you from 
the error of your ways, and to bring you to a seri- 
ous repentance. 
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That whosoever believeth in him slumld not perish, but 

have everlasting life. 

XN these words you have the love of God measured 
by a twofold standard : first, by the greatness of the 
gift which he hath bestowed upon the world, God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son; 
secondly, by the blessed end for which he did be- 
stow him, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, &c. 

The first of these I have already gone through; 
and now I shall proceed to the second, viz. the bless- 
ed end for which he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. 

In which words you have also two very great in- 
stances of God's infinite love and good-will to man- 
kind. 

The first is, His imposing upon us such a gentle, 
and easy, and merciful condition, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him. 

I Idly, His proposing such a vast reward to us upon 
our performing of this condition. 

I begin with the first, viz. His imposing upon us 
such a gentle, and easy, and merciful condition, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish. 
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In the management of which I shall do these two 
things : 

1. Shew you what it is that is included in this con- 
dition, whosoever believeth in him. 

2. How good God hath been to us, in making the 
condition which he hath imposed upon us so gentle 
and merciful. 

1. What is it that is included in this condition? 
To which I answer in general, that believing in 
Christ doth not only denote a naked assent to the 
truth of this proposition, that he is the Son of God, 
and the messenger of God's mind and will to the 
world, and the Saviour of mankind ; but that it also 
includes whatsoever is naturally consequent there- 
unto. For thus it is very ordinary with the scrip- 
ture to express the natural effects and consequents 
of things by their causes and principles. This is the 
love qf God, saith the apostle, that we keep his 
commandments, 1 John v. 3. Whereas, in strictness 
of speaking, our keeping his commandments is only 
the effect or consequence of our loving him. So, 
Prov. viii. 13. The fear of the Lord is to hate evil: 
whereas indeed this is only the effect or consequence 
of the fear of the Lord. Thus by knowing, and 
hearing, and remembering of God, the scripture usu- 
ally expresses the consequent effects of them. Thus, 
Acts xxii. 14. The God qf our fathers hath chosen 
thee, that thou shouldest know his will: that is, that 
thou mayest not only know it, but by thy knowledge 
mayest be suitably affected with it : (for it was not to 
a bare contemplative knowledge that St. Paul was 
chosen :) and then it follows, and see that Just One, 
and shouldest hear the voice of his mouth ; that is, 
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that hearing the voice of his mouth, thou shouldest 
thereby be induced to obey it : for he was not mere- 
ly to hear Christ speaking to him out of the hea- 
vens, but that hearing him, he might submit to his 
will, and become his apostle to the world. Many 
other places I might easily give you, where the natu- 
ral effects and consequents are in scripture expressed 
by their causes and principles. And thus also faith, 
or believing, whensoever it is used in scripture to 
signify the condition of the gospel covenant, always 
implies its natural effects and consequents, that is, 
sincere and universal obedience to those rules of holy 
living which the gospel prescribes ; for this is the 
most natural effect of our believing in Jesus Christ. 
And hence it is called the obedience of faith, Rom. 
xvi. 26. that is, the obedience which springs from 
faith, as from its cause and principle. And accord- 
ingly, Rom. x. 16. you find, that to believe and obey 
the gospel signifies one and the same thing : But 
they have not all obeyed the gospel, saith he : for 
JEsaias saith, Lord, who hath believed our report ? 
that is, who hath believed so as to obey it ? So that 
wheresoever faith is mentioned singly as the con- 
dition of the gospel covenant, it is apparent it must 
be understood in the largest sense, as comprehending 
that obedience which is the effect and consequence 
of it. So, 1 John v. 1 . Whosoever believeth that Je- 
sus is the Christ is born of God: that is, whoso- 
ever so believes the truth of this proposition, as to 
practise upon it, and govern his life and actions ac- 
cording to the tenor and direction of it, is truly a 
child of God. For he who believes Christ to be the 
Messias, but continues obstinately disobedient to his 
laws, is so far from being truly and really a child of 
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God, that he thereby becomes ten times more a child 
of the Devil : for, saith the apostle, if I have all 
faith, and have not charity, I am nothing. And 
Gal. v. 6. For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision 
availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision ; but faith 
which worketh by love. And if so, then faith itself is 
nothing abstracted from this blessed effect of it, i. e. 
working by love ; for in Gal. vi. 15. he tells us, that 
circumcision is nothing ; but the new creature : by 
which new creature he means an obedient temper 
and disposition of mind ; as he plainly tells us, 1 Cor. 
vii. 19. Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumci- 
sion is nothing, but the keeping of the commandments 
qf God. So that by these different variations of ex- 
pression it is apparent, that by faith, as significant 
in the account of Christ, he always means a working 
faith, the effect of which is the new creature, or keep- 
ing the commandments qf God. 

And so I have done with the first thing proposed ; 
which was to shew you what is included in this con- 
dition, whosoever believeth hi him : which, you see, 
is not to be confined to a bare and naked belief of 
him ; but must be extended further, even to that 
whole course of obedience which is the natural ef- 
fect of such a belief. So that whosoever believes in 
him, is as much as if he had said, whosoever so be- 
lieves in him as sincerely and universally to obey 
him. 

2. I proceed now to the next thing ; which was, 
to shew you how good God hath been to us, in mak- 
ing the condition which he hath imposed upon us so 
gentle and merciful ; and this will appear, if we con- 
sider these five things : 

1 . That he hath put nothing into this condition, 
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but what is in its own nature exceeding good for 
us. 

2. That he hath most mercifully proportioned the 
whole to the present state and circumstances of our 
nature. 

3. That he hath rendered the whole almost neces- 
sarily consequent to our believing in Jesus Christ. 

4. That, to beget that belief in us, he hath given 
us the most plain and convincing evidence. 

5. That to render this belief operative, he hath en- 
gaged himself to assist, actuate, and enliven it, by 
his own immediate concurrence. 

1. That God hath put nothing into this condition 
but what is in its own nature exceeding good for us. 
For there is no precept in all the gospel, but what 
contains either some effectual means or apparent in- 
stance of what is morally and eternally good ; and 
whatsoever is morally good is naturally so. For the 
mor&l goodness of things consists in the fitness and 
reasonableness of them ; and that which is the moral 
good, or duty of men, consists in doing that which is 
eternally fit and reasonable for them, considering the 
frame and circumstances of their natures, and the 
different relations wherein they are placed in the 
world. 

But now, for men to do what is eternally fit and 
reasonable, is naturally good for and beneficial to 
themselves ; because, by so doing, they perfect and 
advance their natures, and accomplish their own sa- 
tisfaction and happiness. For our reason being that 
proper character of our natures that distinguishes us 
from all sublunary beings, and sets us in a form of 
being above them, the perfection of our nature must 
necessarily consist in being perfectly reasonable ; in 
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having our understandings informed with the prin- 
ciples of right reason, and our wills and affections 
regulated by them : and when once we are released 
from the slaveries of sense and passion, and all our 
powers are so perfectly subdued to this superior prin- 
ciple of reason, as to do every thing that it commands, 
and nothing that it forbids; and we choose and refuse, 
and love and hate, and hope and fear and delight, 
according as right reason directs and dictates ; then, 
and not till then, we are come to the full stature of 
perfect men in Christ Jesus. Now, all the duty of 
the gospel being a reasonable service ', as the apostle 
calls it, Rom. xii. 1. the end and tendency of it must 
be to habituate us to live according to the laws of 
right reason ; which is all one as to advance us to 
the perfection of reasonable beings ; and being once 
arrived at this, we shall find unspeakable satisfaction 
from within ourselves, and feel a heaven of joys 
springing up within our own bosoms. For when 
once our disjointed powers are set in order, and all 
our faculties reduced to their natural subordination, 
our nature will be in perfect rest and ease ; being 
freed from that unnatural violence and oppression 
under which it now groans ; and cured of all those 
spasms and convulsions of mind which are the inse- 
parable effects of its lapse and degeneracy. And all 
the motions of our wills and affections being regu- 
lated by the eternal reason of our minds, with what 
delightful relishes and sweet gusts of pleasure shall 
we taste and review our own actions ! they being al- 
ways such as our best and purest reason doth approve 
of with a full and ungainsaying judgment. So that 
God's commands, you see, being all of them most 
reasonable, must necessarily tend to the perfection 
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and happiness of our nature ; besides that they ge- 
nerally promote even our sensitive happiness, our 
pleasure, and profit, and reputation in this world. 
Now what a most endearing instance is this of God's 
goodness towards us, that he should make our bene- 
fit the measure of our duty, and oblige us to nothing 
but what is for our good ! that he should so far con- 
cern himself in our happiness, as to impose it upon 
us under the penalty of his severest displeasure, and 
to enforce his laws with such inviting and such dread- 
ful sanctions, only to secure us from running away 
from our own mercies ! So that to be a Christian, is 
in effect nothing else, but only to be obliged to be 
kind to ourselves, and bound in conscience to be 
happy. Good God ! that thou shouldest be so infi- 
nitely zealous of our welfare, as to make the means 
of it the only matter of thy laws; and promise 
such vast rewards, and denounce such dreadful 
punishments against us, for no other reason but 
only to affright and allure us out of misery into hap- 
piness ! that thou shouldest hate our sins so implaca- 
bly, only because they are our irreconcileable ene- 
mies ; and be so infinitely pleased with our obedience, 
only because it leads to our endless bliss and perfec- 
tion ! And that it is thus is so plain and apparent, 
that we cannot but acknowledge it a most convincing 
instance of God's infinite goodness towards us. 

2. That God hath most mercifully proportioned 
this condition to the present state and circumstances 
of our nature. He saw very well into what a de- 
plorable condition human nature was reduced ; how 
its strength was broken, and its health and vigour 
impaired and decayed ; how its reason was clouded, 
and all its faculties depraved ; how apt it was to be 
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surprised, and to act unadvisedly; sometimes for 
want of time, sometimes for want of order and dis- 
tinction in its thoughts ; how much it was hindered 
from acting regularly by intervening accidents, and 
how it was weakened and determined by the bad 
habits and necessities it had generally contracted : 
and seeing it reduced to this sad state, he hath most 
graciously accommodated its burden to its strength, 
and taken measure of its duty by its ability to dis- 
charge it. For though in his gospel he requires that 
we should perfect holiness in the fear of God, and 
be perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect ; that 
is, that we should advance to the utmost degrees and 
improvements in virtue that our natures are capable 
of; yet he requires this of us under such moderate 
penalties as are no ways destructive to our eternal 
happiness ; such as the hiding his face from us, and 
other such like paternal severities and castigations ; 
his correcting us with the rod of temporal judgments, 
and abating us in the degrees of our future happi- 
ness, proportionably to our moral defects and non-im- 
provements ; which penalties, though they are suffi- 
cient to quicken our endeavours, and excite us still 
to a farther progress from one degree of virtue to 
another, yet are they not such as do excommunicate 
us from heaven, or disseize us of the reward of our 
honest and sincere obedience. And indeed, should 
God have been severe in marking what we do amiss, 
and exacted of us, under the penalty of damnation, 
the utmost degrees and improvements that are pos- 
sible for us to attain, no flesh would be saved ; it 
being morally impossible for us, in this degenerate 
state, to do always the utmost good, or avoid the ut- 
most evil that we are able : and therefore, out of a 
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tender regard to the weakness and infirmity of our 
nature, he hath only forbid those neglects and mis- 
carriages, under this declaration, that they are incon- 
sistent with the sincerity of our submission and obe- 
dience to him. But as for our moral defects, and in- 
firmities, and surprises, though, so far as it is in our 
power to avoid them, they are truly sins against the 
law of perfection, and, as such, we ought to lament 
and beg pardon for them ; yet, thanks be to a merci- 
ful God, we shall only be chastened for them here, 
that we may not be condemned with the world, as 
the apostle expresses it, 1 Cor. xi. 32. and reap less 
happiness in the other world for having sowed less 
degrees of good than we might and ought to have 
done in this ; as the same apostle in 2 Cor. ix. 6. It 
is true indeed, as for wilful sinners, he hath con- 
cluded them (as it is very reasonable he should) 
under the sentence of eternal death; for should be 
let such go unpunished, he must even resign up his 
government, and leave the wretched world in a state 
of anarchy and confusion : but yet to these he hath 
extended as much kindness as was possible for a wise 
and gracious governor to do : for he hath not so irre- 
coverably concluded them under this direful sentence, 
but that still he doth indulge to them the saving re- 
medy of repentance ; having, for the sake of Jesus, 
and his all-sufficient propitiation, bound himself by 
promise to pardon and receive into his favour every 
wilful sinner in the world, if he will but repent of 
what is past, and amend for the future. Thus, 
to save the miserable world, he hath gone to the ut- 
most borders of what is fit and reasonable, and done 
as much for us as it was possible for the justice and 
rectitude of his nature to admit of: for should he 
vol. v. x 
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have proceeded any further, he must have pardoned 
impenitent sinners ; which he could not have done, 
without allowing and encouraging their rebellion: and 
to pardon an offender that persists in his fault, that 
is neither sorry for it nor willing to amend it, is ut- 
terly incongruous to all wise rules of government ; 
and cannot be practised by any government, either 
divine or human, without endangering its own foun- 
dations. What then is there beyond this that we 
can modestly ask, or God wisely grant ? If God had 
summoned us to his privy-council in heaven, and 
there promised to grant us any terms of salvation 
that we ourselves could think fit to propose to him, 
surely the utmost that any modest man could have 
asked would have been only this ; " Lord ! be but 
" so merciful as to consider the weakness and infir- 
" mity of our natures, so as not to cast us off for 
* every neglect or miscarriage that was only pos- 
" sible for us to avoid : and if at any time we 
" should be such wretches, as knowingly and wilfully 
" to offend thee, be but so gracious as to receive us 
" again into thy favour, whensoever we heartily re- 
" pent and amend : this is the utmost that we can 
" request at thy hands, and for this we will praise thee 
" on the bended knees of our souls, and adore thy 
" goodness for ever and ever." Why now, all this he 
hath freely granted us of his own accord : and is not 
this a most amazing instance of his goodness, that of 
his own free motion he should thus indulge to us the 
utmost mitigations that we could have modestly de* 
sired ; and condescended so far to our weakness, that, 
without an unpardonable impudence, we cannot de- 
sire him to condescend yet farther? 

3. That he hath rendered the performance of 
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the whole condition of our salvation almost neces- 
sarily consequent to our believing in Jesus Christ : 
for in that revelation of his will which he hath made 
by Jesus Christ, he hath pressed the performance of 
this condition upon us with such irresistible argu- 
ments, as must needs prevail wheresoever they are 
heartily believed and duly considered. What man 
can be so stupid as to trample upon Christ's law, 
that firmly believes and considers those glorious re- 
wards it proposes to all that sincerely obey it ? What 
pleasures of sin can seduce that man from his duty, 
who is firmly persuaded that after a few moments' 
obedience he shall swim in rivers of pleasures that 
flow from God's right hand for evermore ? How can 
any man have the courage to violate the laws of our 
Saviour, who heartily believes and considers those 
direful punishments which he hath denounced 
against the transgressors of them ? And what evils 
or miseries can scare that man from his duty, that is 
chained so fast to it by the consideration of that 
wrath of God which is revealedfrom heaven against 
all unrighteousness and ungodliness of men ? How 
can any man love his sins any longer, that believes 
and reads that bloody story of them that is written 
in the agony and passion of the Son of God ? When 
we consider that he was delivered for our offences, 
and that our sins were the principal actors of all that 
woful tragedy ; that they were these that betrayed, 
arraigned, and condemned him ; that borrowed the 
throats of a barbarous rabble to cry out, Crucify him, 
crucify him ; that buffeted and scourged him with 
the hands of the rude soldiers ; that gored his sides 
with the spear, rent his sacred hands and feet with 
the nails that fastened him to the cross: how can 

x 2 
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we believe and consider that our sins did thus bar- 
barously treat the best friend we have in the world, 
without being all inflamed with indignation against 
them ? Again, how can we reflect upon the dreadful 
displeasure God expressed against our sins in this 
dismal example of sacrificing his own Son for them, 
without being filled with horror, and struck into a 
trembling agony at the thought of them? Once 
more, how can we be so desperately foolhardy as 
to go on in our sins, if we believe and consider the 
article of the day of judgment, wherein we must 
give an account of whatsoever we have done in the 
flesh, whether it be good or evil ; and stand or fall 
to all eternity, according as we have discharged or 
neglected this great condition of our salvation ? 
These are such mighty arguments, as (one would 
think) it were impossible for men firmly to believe, 
and yet not be persuaded by them. Thus God, in 
his mercy and goodness to us, hath furnished the 
revelation of his Son with such prevalent motives, 
that our believing in him almost necessarily draws 
after it the performance of the whole condition of 
our salvation. For upon our believing in Jesus, and 
considering his proposals, we are compassed round 
about with so many puissant reasons to submit our- 
selves to his laws, as (one would think) all the temp- 
tations of the Devil and the world are not able to 
resist. So careful hath God been to secure us from 
sin and misery, that, knowing the force of our na- 
tural reason to be too weak to secure us, he hath 
sent us down these fresh auxiliaries from heaven ; 
by whose assistance, if we do but trust to and em- 
ploy them, we may easily repulse all the temptations 
of sin, and fight our way through all the difficulties 
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of our duty. For this is the victory, saith the 
apostle, by which we overcome the world, even our 

faith, 1 John v. 4. Which words are urged by him 
as an instance of the easiness and gentleness of our 
obedience to the gospel, which is the condition of 
our salvation : For, verse 3, saith he, this is the love 
of God, that we keep his commandments : and his 
commandments are not grievous. Well, but how 
doth this appear ? Why, saith he,Jbr every one that 
is born of God overcometh the world : and this is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even our 

faith. For who is he that overcometh the world, 
but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God? 
verse 5. So that he proves the easiness of the gos- 
pel-commands by this argument, that the keeping 
them depends upon that faith by which we believe 
Jesus to be the Son of God. By this means, there- 
fore, God hath mercifully rendered the condition of 
our salvation easy to us, by rendering the perform- 
ance of it so necessarily consequent to our believing 
in Jesus ; in which, how good he hath been to us 
will evidently appear, if we consider, 

4. That to beget this belief in us, he hath given 
us the most plain and convincing evidence, viz. the 
evidence of those miraculous works wherewith he. 
accompanied the ministry of our Saviour and his 
apostles, and sealed and confirmed it to the world; 
which, of all kinds of evidence, is the most apt to 
convince and persuade the world of the truth of 
any divine revelation : for this kind of evidence ap- 
peals to men's senses, and is such an argument as 
they may see, and touch, and handle ; and men are 
generally apt to give more credit to their own 
X3 
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same infallible manner, till it was spread over all the 
world, and needed no farther martyrdoms or miracles 
to confirm it. 

O blessed God ! what care hast thou taken, first 
to provide, and then to secure the evidences of our 
holy religion, that all generations might have suffi- 
cient motives of credibility ; and that mankind might 
still have abundant reason to believe in thy Son to 
the end of the world, when they shall see him come 
down from heaven to judgment ! How easy there- 
fore hath God rendered the condition of our salvation 
to us, when he hath not only rendered the perform- 
ance of it so necessarily consequent to our believing 
in Jesus, but also, to beget this belief in us, hath given 
us such abundant evidence ! How can we sufficiently 
admire and adore his goodness, that hath been so in- 
finitely solicitous to secure our happiness ; and hath so 
contrived things, that we cannot heartily believe his 
gospel, and not be persuaded by it to comply with 
the terms of our salvation ; nor yet impartially con- 
sider the evidence of his gospel, and not heartily be- 
lieve it ! And yet, as if all this were not enough, 

5. And lastly, To render this belief operative and 
effectual, he hath engaged himself to assist, actuate, 
and enliven it by his own immediate concurrence. 
Provided we use our own honest endeavour, he hath 
assured us again and again, that he will give his 
holy Spirit to every one that asks; that he will 
work in us to will and to do, if we will but take 
care to work out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling; and that to him that hath, i. e. makes 
an honest improvement of that strength that he hath, 
it shall be given, and he shall have more abun- 
dantly. So that though one would have thought he 
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had done sufficiently for us before, in giving us such 
abundant evidence to beget in us a hearty belief of 
his gospel, and such prevalent motives to persuade 
us to submit to it, and comply with his gracious pro- 
posals : yet such was his goodness to us, such his im- 
portunate care of our welfare, that he could not stop 
here, nor think he had done enough for us, till, by an 
irrepealable promise, he had obliged himself to us to 
cooperate with us ; and, by the immediate influences 
of his grace, to bless and succeed our honest endea- 
vours. So that we can no sooner attempt our own 
restauration, no sooner set ourselves in the way to 
our happiness, but the good God is immediately pre- 
sent with us, exciting our faith, fixing our consi- 
deration, animating and encouraging our poor en- 
deavours, and supplying us with all manner of grace 
and assistance that our state and necessities require. 
Nay, and many and many a time, while we are sleep- 
ing on in our wretched sinful security, he comes in 
pity to visit us, and ever and anon suggests good 
thoughts to our minds, to rouse and awake us out of 
those fatal slumbers, to enliven our faith, and call up 
our consideration ; nay, and oftentimes he doth so 
urge, and second, and repeat those thoughts to us, 
that, by being so haunted with their importunities, 
we are forced to fix our minds on them, whether we 
will or no. And though we, like ungrateful wretches, 
do many times stifle his good motions, and turn 
a deaf ear to his calls and gracious invitations to 
happiness, yet doth he not presently give over ; but 
whilst we are running away from him, we hear a 
voice behind us calling after us to return ; and 
though we still run on, yet still he follows us with 
his importunities through the whole course of our 
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sinful life, till either he hath brought us back, or we 
have run ourselves past all hope of recovery. 

These are things, I dare say, that every man in 
the world, one time or other, bath had experience 
of. And is not this a strange condescension of 
goodness, to see the God of heaven and earth thus 
courting and wooing a company of impotent rebels 
to lay down their arms, and accept his grace, and his 
everlasting preferments ! And though they reject his 
motions, and stop their ears to those still whispers of 
his that secretly invade their souls ; yet to consider 
how he still solicits and importunes them, as if he 
would take no denial, and had resolved not to let 
them alone, till he had persuaded them to be happy ; 

good God! what prodigious stories of love are 
these ! what strange amazing condescensions to thy 
wretched undeserving creatures ! 

And now, after all this, what can the Lord our 
God do more for us, that is consistent either with 
his own wisdom or with the freedom of our natures ? 
He hath done all that can be done to draw us to hea- 
ven ; and if that will not do, it is by no means fit 
that he should drag us thither ; since it would be a 
most unreasonable condescension in him to force us 
to be happy when we are unwilling to accept it ; and 
to prostitute the reward of piety and virtue to those 
that scorn and reject it. 

And now to conclude this argument ; from hence 

1 infer, how monstrously ungrateful those persons 
are who complain of the difficulty and burdensome- 
ness of this gentle and merciful condition of our sal- 
vation ; when in so many instances it is apparent, 
how merciful God hath been in imposing such a con- 
dition upon us. 
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In the name of God, what would you have, sirs ? 
Would you have heaven drop into your mouths, 
while you lie still and do nothing ? Or can you think 
it is fit that so vast a reward should be prostituted 
to the lazy wishes of such drones and sluggards as 
do not think it worth the labouring for ? that those 
golden fruits should hang down from heaven to us 
on an over-laden bough, to be cropt by every idle 
wanton hand that will stretch forth itself to take 
and eat it ? Surely no reasonable creature can be so 
senseless as to entertain such a wild and fond con- 
ceit. Well then, would you have God admit of such 
a condition of salvation, as includes in it a licence to 
enjoy your lusts, and gives you liberty to be as 
wicked as you please ? But, alas ! if God should be so 
fond of your salvation, as to offer violence to his own 
nature and government by yielding to your sins, and 
granting you a free dispensation to enjoy them ; yet 
it is impossible in the nature of the thing ; because 
your salvation will not consist with it. For to be 
saved from misery whilst we are let alone to enjoy 
our sins is a contradiction ; and so not the object of 
any power, no, not of omnipotence itself. For sin it- 
self is the greatest misery that human nature is li- 
able to : it is this that convulses all its faculties, that 
racks and stretches them out of joint, and distorts 
them into an unnatural figure : it is this that makes 
us our own reverse, transposes our head with our 
feet, and makes our reason truckle to our sense ; our 
intellectual faculties that were made to govern, to 
serve those brutish passions and appetites, which na- 
ture designed to be their vassals : which is such a 
barbarous violence to the very frame and constitution 
of our nature, as will, whensoever we recover out of 
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our lethargic stupidity, be as sensibly dolorous to our 
souls, as racks, or wheels, or catastas to our bodies. 
So that for God to save us from misery whilst he 
suffers us to continue in our sins, is altogether as 
impossible as it is to save us from burning whilst 
he suffers us to continue weltering in the flames of 
fire ; and to make us well in sickness, or easy in dis- 
eases, are not more repugnant to the nature of 
things, than it is to make us happy in our sins : and 
yet this is the only matter we complain of, that God 
will not allow us a free dispensation to be wicked 
in that which is the condition of our salvation. 

O blessed God ! how is it possible thou shouldest 
ever please such froward, peevish, and ungrateful 
creatures, who will never be satisfied, unless thou 
performest impossibilities, and makest contradictions 
to be true for their sakes ! For shame, therefore, let 
us no longer complain that the condition of our sal- 
vation is too hard and rigorous : but, since God hath 
been pleased to condescend so low to us, as to in- 
dulge whatsoever is consistent with our salvation, 
let us admire and adore his goodness, and, with our 
souls inflamed with love and gratitude to him, cheer- 
fully undertake what he hath so mercifully enjoined 
us. 
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That whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 

have everlasting life. 

X AM now upon the latter part of this text, that 
whosoever believeth in him, &c. In which there are 
two great instances of God's goodness to us. 

First, His imposing upon us such a gentle and 
merciful condition, that whosoever believeth in him. 

Secondly, His proposing to us so vast a reward 
upon the performance of it, should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. 

The first of these I have handled already; and 
now I proceed to the second, viz. the vast reward 
he hath proposed to us upon the performance of this 
merciful condition. And in this you have, 

First, The negative part of it, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him might not perish. 

Secondly, The positive one, but have everlasting 
life. 

I. I begin with the first of these, That whosoever 
believeth in him might not perish. 

In prosecution of which argument I shall do these 
three things : 

1 . Shew you what is meant by perishing here. 

2. By what right we were concerned in and 
obliged to it. 

S. What unspeakable goodness God hath disco- 
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vered to us in freeing and absolving us from this 
obligation. 

1. What is meant by perishing here, or not pe- 
rishing ? That whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish ; that is, that whosoever believes in him 
might be pardoned, or absolved from the obligation 
of perishing for ever, to which bis sins have ren- 
dered him justly liable. For that by this phrase, 
fjAj anoXvpai, he should not perish, or be destroyed, 
is not meant the annihilation or destruction of our 
beings, as the Socinians and some others imagine, is 
evident, by its being opposed to everlasting life; 
which, as I shall shew you hereafter, doth not de- 
note our mere continuance in life and being for ever, 
but our continuance in a most blissful and happy life 
for ever: and consequently, the destruction that is 
here opposed to it must not denote our eternal dis- 
continuance to be and live, but our living most 
wretchedly and miserably for ever. And indeed, 
wheresoever death or destruction is spoken of, in op- 
position to eternal life, this is apparently the sense 
of it. So, Rom. vi. 23. The wages of sin is death ; 
but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Now that by death here is under- 
stood a state of endless misery and suffering, in oppo- 
sition to that state of endless happiness which eternal 
life implies, is evident ; because he cannot mean the 
first death, which consists in the separation of the 
soul from the body : for though this were originally 
the wages of sin, yet in itself it is not so now, but 
the necessary condition of our nature ; for whether we 
sin or no, we must undergo it, being obliged to it by the 
irreversible decree of our Maker. But the death here 
spoken of is the effect of our own personal sin, with- 
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out which we are not liable to it, as you may plainly 
see, ver. 21. What fruit had ye then in those things 
(i. e. those sins) whereof ye are now ashamed ? For 
the end of those things, or sins, is death. 

Wherefore, since it cannot be meant of the first, 
it must be meant of the second death, which St. 
John makes mention of, Rev. ii. 11. He that over- 
cometh shall not be hurt of the second death. And 
what that is, the same author tells you, Rev. xx. 14. 
And death and hell were cast into the lake off re. 
This is the second death ; that is, this lake of fire, or 
the torments and miseries which condemned sin- 
ners endure in it, is the second death : for so he ex- 
plains himself, ver. 10. And the Devil that deceived 
them was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, 
where the beast and the false prophet are 9 and shall 
be tormented day and night for ever and ever. 
And this is that death which is opposed to the im- 
mortal rewards of the blessed, as you may see, Rev. 
xxi. 7 9 8. He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things; that is, all those immortal recompenses 
which God has prepared for virtuous souls. But the 
fearful and unbelieving, &c. shall have their part 
in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone : 
which is the second death. 

And as death, when opposed to eternal Ijfe, de- 
notes a state of endless and continued misery, «o 
doth destruction also. So, Matt. vii. 13, 14. Broad 
is the way that leadeth to destruction. Narrow is 
the way which leadeth unto life. By the latter of 
which, it is granted on all hands, he means life eter- 
nal ; and that by destruction he means a state of 
endless misery is evident from Matt. x. 28. But 
fear him which is able to destroy both foul and 
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body in hell: which, according to St John's expo- 
sition, Rev. xx. 10. is to torment them day and 
night for ever and ever. And this destroying in 
hell our Saviour elsewhere expresses by casting 
into hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched; 
where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched : which is as plain a description of an end- 
less state of misery as words can express : for how 
is it possible that annihilation should signify either 
a fire that never goes out, or a worm that never dies : 
so also 2 Thess. i. 9. Who shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of ike 
Lord; meaning the wicked persecutors at Christ's 
coming to judgment. Now that by that everlasting 
destruction he means a state of endless suffering 
and torment, is evident, if we consider the descrip- 
tion which our Saviour gives of that punishment to 
which the wicked shall be sentenced at the last day; 
Go ye cursed, saith he, into everlasting fire, Matt* 
xxv. 41 . And lest we should fancy that it is the fire 
only that is eternal, but not the punishment, verse 
46. of that chapter, And these, saith he, shall go 
away into everlasting punishment : but the righteous 
into life eternal. And that they do actually exist 
in this fire, and continue in the torment of it, is evi- 
dent by those actions that are therein attributed to 
them ; such as weeping, and wailing, and gnashing 
of teeth, Matt. xiii. 42, 50. Which actions are plain 
indications, not only of their subsisting in this ever- 
lasting fire, but of the extreme horror and anguish 
they shall therein endure. And as this fire is said 
to be everlasting, so the everlastingness of it is de- 
scribed so as to exclude all limits, and prescind from 
all determinations. For fire must be extinguished 
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ere it can cease to burn ; and therefore that which 
cannot be extinguished can never end ; but such is 
that fire whereunto the wicked are condemned at the 
day of judgment ; so Matt. iii. 12. Whose fan is in 
his handy—but he will burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire. And that the sufferers shall be 
no more extinguished than the fire that burns them, 
is evident from Rev. xiv. 11. And the smoke of their 
torment ascendeth up for ever and ever : and they 
have no rest day nor night. And how can the 
smoke of this fire be said to be the smoke of their 
torment ascending up for ever and ever, unless 
they exist in it for ever and ever ; especially con- 
sidering what follows immediately after, they have 
no rest day nor night Which expression is the 
same with that by which the same author signifies 
the eternal happiness of good men : so Rev. iv. 8. 
they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, 
holy; and Rev. vii. 15. They are before the throne of 
God, and serve him day and night in his temple. 
And if day and night here, when applied to the state 
of heaven, denotes the continued blissful employment 
of the happy souls there for ever ; then, for the same 
reason, when it is applied to the state of hell, it must 
denote the continued miseries of the damned there 
for ever. Well then, if the fire of hell be everlast- 
ing, yea, if it be so absolutely everlasting, as that it 
is unquenchable ; and if those that are cast into it 
shall be tormented ybr ever and ever, all which the 
scripture doth directly teach ; then it necessarily fol- 
lows, that the wicked must subsist in their miseries 
for ever, and be coeternal with the flames that tor- 
ment them. The reason therefore why that future 
punishment to which our sin* do consign and oblige 
vol. v. Y 
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us is called by the name of destruction, perdition, 
find death, is not because it puts a final period 
either to our being or subsistence, as some fondly 
dream, but because it for ever separates and disjoins 
us from God, who is the better and the nobler life of 
man ; and from all those sweet perceptions of com- 
fort and pleasure, of which life is the principle. And 
there is no language, phrases, or expressions can be 
supposed to patronise a contrary opinion, since the 
same scriptures which say that the wicked shall be 
destroyed, and perish, and die, say also, that they 
shall be tormented with never-dying pains, ?s they 
plainly and frequently do. This I have the longer 
insisted upon, because it is a very dangerous thing 
for men to be deceived in this matter, not to know 
the worst of the consequents of their own follies ; 
but to expect an easier and a shorter hell than ever 
they are like to find. And so I have done with the 
first thing proposed, viz. what is here meant by pe- 
rishing ; and proved to you at large, that hereby is 
meant living miserably for ever. 

2. I proceed now to the next thing proposed, viz. 
how we came to be concerned in and obliged to this 
dreadful penalty? To which I answer, that origi- 
nally we were hereunto obliged by the law of our 
nature : for man being naturally an immortal crea- 
ture, must necessarily be for ever liable to the na- 
tural effects of his own actions : and therefore since 
misery is the natural effect of sinful actions, if we 
continue sinners for ever, we must necessarily con- 
tinue miserable for ever : and if God should have 
inflicted no other miseries upon wicked souls, when 
they are separated from their bodies, than what are 
necessarily consequent to their own wickedness, these 
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would be an hell of insufferable torment to them. 
So that from the very immortality of our natures, 
we are capable of everlasting perseverance in sin ; 
and from our everlasting perseverance in sin, we are 
fatally damned to everlasting misery. And as by 
the law of our natures we are thus bound over to 
eternal punishment, so are we also by the positive 
sentence and determination of God; who hath not 
only obliged us to obey him, under the penalty of 
enduring for ever the miseries that are naturally ap- 
pendant to our sins, but hath added thereunto all 
those positive torments which the lake of fire and 
brimstone, and the horrors of the outer darkness do 
imply : for so in his word he hath plainly declared to 
us, that if, after he hath tried us to the utmost, we 
will not be reclaimed, but are so desperate as to pro- 
ceed in our wickedness, maugre all the ails and me- 
thods he can use to reduce us, he will at last shut 
us up in a state of endless and irreversible torment. 
And this is no more than what he might very justly 
and rightfully do: for he being the supreme law- 
giver of the world, hath an immutable right to en- 
force his laws with such penalties as are sufficient 
to secure them from being violated by his subjects : 
for otherwise he would be defective in his power of 
legislation : for how could he have sufficient power 
to make laws, if he had not right to enforce them 
with sufficient penalties ? But we that are his sub- 
jects, being apt to offend, and so extremely liable to 
temptations thereunto, no less penalty could be suf- 
ficient to secure our obedience, than that which is 
eternal : for which reason he hath enforced his laws 
with the threatening of it. And if God thought no 
less than the threatening of eternal punishment ne« 

y 2 
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cessary to deter men from their sins, what less than 
the execution of that threat can be sufficient to ren- 
der them examples of his severity against it ? For 
threats without execution are but mere scarecrows ; 
and it is highly unreasonable for us to be afraid of 
any threat which we have reason to conclude shall 
never be executed upon us. Wherefore, since the 
sovereign Lord and Governor of the world hath in 
himself an unalienable right to enforce his own laws 
by what penalties he pleases, and since to enforce 
them in the highest degree he hath established them 
under the penalty of eternal torment ; it is no less 
reasonable for him to execute this penalty, than it is 
to threaten and denounce it ; otherwise his threats 
will be altogether insignificant. For the end of 
legal threats is to terrify the subject from disobe- 
dience : but since we are assured that God will do 
nothing but what is just and reasonable, why should 
we be terrified at any threats of his, which he can- 
not as reasonably inflict as denounce against us? 
Nor is it any blemish to the divine goodness, that 
he hath threatened such an heavy punishment against 
those that transgress his laws : for since he hath en* 
joined us nothing but what is for our good, and tends 
to our happiness, and since the end of his threats is 
to oblige us to observe his injunctions ; it hence ne- 
cessarily follows, that the more terrible his threaten- 
ings are, the more he obliges us by them to pursue 
our own happiness. And certainly, for God to lay 
his creatures under the strongest obligations to be 
happy, is so far from being a blemish to his goodness, 
that it is a most glorious expression of it : and if we 
will be so obstinate as to incur that direful penalty, 
under which he hath obliged us to be happy, it is 
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but just and reasonable that he should inflict it upon 
us, and make us feel for ever the rueful effects of 
our own folly and madness. Wherefore, since we 
had all broken his laws, and wilfully rendered our- 
selves guilty before him, we therefore became most 
justly obnoxious to this most dreadful penalty of 
perishing for ever. And thus you see by what 
right we were concerned in and obliged to this 1 
penalty. 

8. I now proceed to the third and last thing pro- 
posed ; which is to shew you the unspeakable good- 
ness that God hath expressed to us in that way and 
method which he hath prescribed, to release us from 
this obligation of perishing for ever. For the way 
and method prescribed by him is this, to send his 
own most blessed Son to suffer in our stead ; that so 
we, repenting of our sins and forsaking them, might 
upon the account of his sufferings be released from 
this obligation to eternal punishment. And hence 
Christ is said to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself, Heb. ix. 26. that is, to make expiation for 
it, even as the Jewish high priest did by those sacri- 
fices which he offered. And accordingly, Col. i. 14. 
it is said, that in him we have redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins ; that is, upon 
condition we heartily and sincerely repent of them. 
For if we walk in the light, saith the apostle, as he is 
in the light; that is, if we forsake our sins, and become 
pure as he is pure, and holy as he is holy, we havefeU 
lowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin. 1 Ep. John,i. 7. This 
therefore being the way and method which God hath 
prescribed to release us from the obligation to eternal 
punishment, what an unspeakable love and goodness 
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he hath herein expressed to us will evidently appear 
in the consideration of these four things : 

1 . His admitting of another to suffer in our stead. 

2. His exacting such a suffering for the price of 
our pardon, as was most effectual to secure us from 
sinning again. 

8. His consenting that his own Son should submit 
to this suffering. 

4. His choosing to grant pardon to us upon his 
suffering as a sacrifice for our sins. 

1. One very great instance of God's love and good- 
ness to us in this method of pardon, is his admitting 
of another to suffer in our stead. Had he been 
pleased, he might have exacted the punishment of 
the criminals, and made the offenders smart for ever 
in their own persons ; yea, and this he might have 
justly done, notwithstanding the best reason they 
could render him to the contrary. For the best rea- 
son a sinner can render why he should not be pu- 
nished, is his hearty repentance : for next to being 
perfectly innocent, the best thing we can do is to re- 
form when we have done amiss ; but yet this doth 
not at all diminish the guilt and demerit of our past 
transgressions. For repentance doth not at all alter 
the nature of the act, nor make it less evil nor less 
deserving of punishment : and therefore, since the 
act itself obliges us to punishment, our repentance 
of it doth no ways cancel the obligation. It is true, 
God might, if he had pleased, have pardoned us upon 
our repentance, without any other reason or motive : 
but it is certain, that repentance is not a sufficient 
reason to move him to declare a promise of pardon 
to a sinful world ; it being no way consistent with 
the safety, either of divine or human governments, 
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so far to encourage offenders, as to indemnify them 
universally by a public and standing declaration, 
merely upon their future repentance and amend* 
ment ; because, by such a declaration, they must let 
loose the reins to all manner of licentiousness. For 
if subjects are now so prone to transgress, when they 
have so much reason to expect a severe punishment 
for it ; how much more prone would they be, were 
their governors so easy as to assure them beforehand, 
that the punishment due to their crimes should be 
immediately remitted upon their unfeigned repent- 
ance ! Wherefore, since our repentance is no suffi- 
cient reason to oblige God to pardon us, and much 
less to move him to make a promise of pardon to us ; 
and since this is the best reason that we can offer in 
our behalf, to move him thereunto, it hence necessa- 
rily follows, that, if he had pleased, when once we 
had broken his laws, he might have justly executed 
upon us that eternal punishment which he had 
threatened, notwithstanding all we could have done 
to move him to the contrary. 

But such is his inexpressible goodness towards us, 
that to put himself into a capacity of pardoning pe- 
nitent sinners with safety to his government, and of 
making a public grant of pardon and indemnity to 
them, thereby to encourage them to repent, he hath 
graciously admitted another person to suffer in our 
stead, that so neither their persons might be ruined, 
nor yet their sins be unpunished ; and that he might 
sufficiently express to them his severity against their 
sins without exposing them to the eternal smart of 
it. For though the suffering of this person, as I 
shall shew you by and by, was a sufficient reason to 

move God to forgive us upon our unfeigned repent- 
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ance ; jet it was no such reason as did necessarily 
oblige him thereunto: for if he had pleased, he 
might have righteously exacted our punishment at 
our own hands, and made us for ever rue for our 
own folly and madness. But such was his goodness 
towards us, that, for the sufferings of the innocent, 
he hath mercifully acquitted the punishment due to 
offenders, and so scourged our sins upon the back of 
our Saviour : for though he suffered for us, yet we 
suffered not in him; our persons were not at all 
damnified by those bitter agonies which he endured 
for our sins : so that, to a wonder of mercy, they 
have been so severely punished, as it is fit they 
should ; and yet we, who were the authors of them, 
never felt the smart. Blessed God ! how merciful 
hast thou been to thy creatures, that hast thus found 
out a way to distinguish the sin from the sinner ; 
and so to punish the one as to let the other escape ! 
for by this gracious admission, Christ hath once suf- 
fered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to Gtod, 1 Peter iii. 18. 

2. Another instance of God's love and goodness to 
us in this method of pardon is, his exacting such a 
suffering for the price of our pardon, as is most ef- 
fectual to secure us from sinning again ; which is a 
plain instance of the mighty care he hath taken to 
pardon us in such a way as might be most for our 
future security. For it would have been no way 
proper for the wise Governor of the world to grant a 
general pardon to offenders, without some sufficient 
reason moving him thereunto. Now, that repent- 
ance, which is the best reason we can offer him, is not 
sufficient, I have already shewed you, because it is 
not sufficient to secure his government, in the gopd 
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management whereof the welfare of all his subjects 
is involved. For his laws requiring nothing but what 
is for our good, it is truly our interest to be kept 
under a strict obedience to them : so that, should he 
pardon us upon any reason that is not sufficient to 
secure his government and our obedience, it would 
be a public nuisance and damage to mankind ; and 
consequently, the greater the reason is that moves 
him to pardon what is past, and the more it enforces 
our obedience for the future, the greater is the good- 
ness which he expresses in pardoning us, and the 
more it conduces to our welfare and happiness. But 
now upon what higher motive could he have made 
a grant of pardon to u$, than upon the most merito- 
rious sufferings of his own Son for us ? For since no- 
thing that we could do was a sufficient reason to 
move him to promise to us the forgiveness of our sins, 
it was requisite that something more should be done 
for us by some other person ; and the greatest thing 
that any other person could do for us, to move God 
to forgive us, was to suffer in our stead ; because 
hereby, not only a public acknowledgment is made 
of what we have deserved for our sins, but something 
of the punishment due to them is paid as a public 
satisfaction to the law. So that if God pardons us 
upon such a reason, he doth by the same act express 
his most tender mercy to us, and his implacable se- 
verity against our sins : for by pardoning us upon 
the sufferings of another in our stead, he expresses 
his hearty good-will to us, and openly signifies how 
unwilling he is to ruin us. But then, by exacting 
the sufferings of another in our stead, before he will 
be induced to grant a pardon to us, he manifests to 
us how implacably he hates our sins, and how inex- 
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orabiy severe he is against them. But then, if he 
pardon us upon this reason of another's suffering in 
our stead, then the greater and more excellent the 
person is that suffers for us, the greater reason he 
hath to forgive us upon it. For such as the person 
is that suffers, such is the moment and value of his 
suffering : because the end of all such vicarious pu- 
nishments being only this, to give such an example 
of the severity of governors against offenders, as may 
be sufficient to vindicate the honour of the law, and 
secure the obedience of the subject ; the value of his 
suffering, who thus suffers for us, must consist in 
this, that this is a more or less exemplary significa- 
tion of the severity of the lawgiver against our sins, 
for which he suffers : and doubtless it would be a 
higher signification of God's severity against our 
sins, not to pardon us but upon the sufferings of an 
innocent angel, than not to pardon us but upon the 
sufferings of an innocent man. 

What a most exemplary signification then is this 
of his severity against our sins, that he would not 
pardon us but upon the sufferings of his own most 
innocent Son ; who being the greatest person in all 
the creation, did, by his suffering in our stead, exhibit 
the greatest instance of (rod's severity against our 
sins, that could possibly have been given by any per- 
son whatsoever, that was capable of suffering for us ! 
So that his suffering in our stead was apparently 
the best and highest reason that could possibly have 
been given to move God to pardon us ; and conse- 
quently his pardoning us in such a way, and upon 
such a reason, is a most glorious instance of his good- 
ness towards us, and of that tender regard he hath 
of our welfare. For now, in the very method of his 
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pardoning us what is past, he hath taken a most ef- 
fectual course to secure our obedience for the future ; 
that very reason that moved him to pardon us be- 
ing the greatest reason that can be urged to terrify* 
us from sinning again. For what consideration is 
there that can fill us with greater horror against our 
sins than this, that the guilt of them is so great and 
heinous, that the most merciful Father would never 
have forgiven them, had not his own most glorious 
Son suffered for them in our stead ? 

And indeed, had not God thus provided for the 
securing of our obedience in the very method of his 
pardon, his grace in pardoning us would have been 
very insignificant: for our welfare and happiness 
being all bound up in our obedience, our pardon 
without this could not have secured us from being 
miserable. So that if in the method of his pardon 
he had not so manifested his severity against our 
sins, as to discourage us sufficiently from sinning 
again, his very mercy and compassion would have 
proved destructive to us ; because it would have en- 
couraged us to sin on, and thereby to make ourselves 
miserable. For sin and misery are so inseparably 
interwoven, that all the pardon God can give us, 
while we continue in our sins, is not sufficient to 
prevent our being miserable. But such hath been 
his goodness towards us, such his care to prevent 
our sin and misery, as that in the very reason that 
moves him to pardon us, he gives us a most terrible 
warning not to sin again : for he that can behold 
such a dreadful spectacle as the Son of God dying 
for sin, and yet sin on, is a valiant sinner indeed, 
and may with the same courage follow his lusts into 
the flames of hell. So careful hath the good God 
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been to plot and contrive for the welfare of his crea- 
tures, that he would not so much as pardon them 
when they had offended him, but in such a way as 
was most for their security and good. 

3. His consenting that his own Son should sub- 
mit himself to this suffering, is another great in- 
stance of his goodness towards us, in this method of 
pardoning us. That he should not only admit of a 
sacrifice to bear our transgressions, and suffer in our 
stead, but that himself should provide one for us, 
and such a one too as his own most dear Son, is 
such a miracle of love and goodness, as the whole 
creation cannot parallel. For though mankind had 
provoked him to that height, that none but a God 
of infinite patience could have borne it, yet ♦ such 
was his unwillingness to inflict that direful punish- 
ment upon them, which he had justly threatened, 
and they had justly deserved, that, notwithstanding 
all their demerits, he was still vehemently inclined 
to be propitious to them. But then, how to save 
them, and at the same time so to manifest his severity 
against their sins, as was needful to preserve the 
authority and honour of his laws that had threatened 
destruction to them, was the great difficulty: for 
should he have wholly omitted the punishment, he 
would have very much undervalued the authority of 
his laws in the esteem of his subjects, the main se- 
curity of their authority being the punishment an- 
nexed to them ; but on the contrary, should he have 
exacted the utmost of the punishment, he must have 
destroyed the whole race of men, we being all of- 
fenders in his sight. 

In this extremity therefore, that he might pardon 
such a world of sinners with safety to his govern- 
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ment, it was highly necessary for him to exhibit to 
the world some dreadful example of his severity 
against them, such as might be sufficient to prevent 
offenders from taking any encouragement from his 
pardoning them, to offend again. But to make a 
sinner such a great example of his severity against 
the sins of others, was impossible ; because his own 
sins may deserve the utmost severity that God can 
inflict upon him : and therefore, among ourselves, 
who were all sinners, there was no person could be 
found fit to be made such an example of his severity 
against the sins of the whole world. And if an in* 
nocent angel should have offered up himself to bear 
our punishment, and suffer in our stead, his suffering 
in our room would not have so sufficiently expressed 
God's severity against the sins of a whole world of 
sinners as was convenient : for what great severity 
would it have been to have exacted the suffering of 
one innocent angel, in lieu of that eternal punish* 
ment that was due to a whole world of men ? Where- 
fore, it being highly convenient that the dignity of 
the person who suffered for us should be such as niight 
render his suffering, in some degree, proportionable to 
the punishment due to our sins ; that so his suffering 
in our stead might be as exemplary to the world, as 
if we ourselves had suffered to the utmost of our de- 
sert ; and there being no creature of that dignity either 
in heaven or earth ; in this extremity, the eternal Son 
of God himself interposes, and freely offers to unite 
himself to our natures, and therein to suffer in out 
stead ; upon condition, that upon our unfeigned re- 
pentance and amendment, a free charter of pardon 
might be granted for all our past provocations. 
So that now an expedient being proposed, by 
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which God might both pardon our sins, and suffix 
ciently manifest his severity against them, to secure 
the authority of his laws, and deter us from sinning 
again; though he saw how dear an expedient it 
would prove, that it would cost him the most pre- 
cious blood of his own Son ; yet such was his tender 
pity towards us, so great his unwillingness to ruin 
us for ever, that he freely complied with the motion, 
and consented that his Son should be sacrificed for 
the sins of the world. And hence it is said, that he 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for 
us all, Rom. viii. 32. And the reason why he deli- 
vered him up, as he tells us, verse 3. of the same 
chapter, was to condemn sin in the flesh ; that is, to 
pronounce, in the suffering of his own Son for it, 
what a dreadful punishment it deserved, and how 
much his soul was incensed against it, that would not 
pardon it without such a mighty propitiation. 

How inexpressibly gracious therefore hath God 
been to us, that when, for the securing the authority 
of his laws, it was so necessary to condemn our sins, 
rathfer than condemn them in our own personal pu- 
nishment, he should choose to condemn them in 
the sufferings of his own Son ! It was a great in- 
stance of his goodness towards us to admit of an- 
other to suffer for us in our stead ; but to admit of 
his own Son, who is the darling of heaven, and the 
delight of his soul ; and not only so, but freely to 
give and deliver him up for us, and amidst all the 
yearnings of his fatherly bowels towards him, not 
to spare his precious life when it was to be made 
the price of our redemption, is such a miracle of love 
as transcends all hyperboles. 

4. And lastly, His choosing to grant pardon to us 
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upon the sufferings of his Son as a sacrifice for our 
sins, is also another great instance of his goodness 
to us in this way, of pardoning us. For the end of 
granting pardon to sinners upon their repentance, 
being to encourage them to repent, it was highly 
convenient to grant it to them in such a way, and 
upon such a reason, as might most effectually assure 
them thereof. And considering what was the ge- 
neral persuasion of mankind in this matter, there 
was no such effectual way to secure them of pardon 
upon their repentance, as this of granting pardon to 
them upon the motive of a sacrifice for their sins. 
For however it came to pass, I know not, but it 
was a principle generally received by men of all 
nations and religions, that to appease the incensed 
Divinity, it was necessary, first, that some sacrifice 
should be made to him for their sins ; and then, that 
some high favourite of his should intercede with him 
in their behalf: upon which were founded those two 
great rites of propitiatory sacrifices and worshipping 
of demons, which made up a great part of all the 
heathenish religions in the world. For as for pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices, they were generally used, not 
only by the barbarous, but by the most civilized 
heathens ; which sacrifices they devoted unto God, 
to be their proxies in punishment, to undergo the 
punishment that was due to them for their own sins. 
And hence is that of the ancient poet, 

Cum sis ipse nocens, moritur cur victima pro te f — 
When thou thyself art the offender, for what reason 
should the victim die for thee ? 

And Porphyry tells us, (Abstin. 1. 4.) that the first 
rise of the sacrifice of animals was, tivag iccupws rfaxw 
earn ifwx$? eurcvfiivov^f " certain occasions requiring 
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" that a soul should be offered up for a soul ;" that 
is/ the life of a beast for the life of a man : for it was 
the constant opinion, that the more worthy the sa- 
crifice which they offered, the more effectual it was 
to appease their offended divinities. And hence in 
many places the ordinary sacrifice of atonement 
which they offered, was the lives of men : and though 
this indeed was the most used in the most barbarous 
countries, yet, in cases of great danger and extre- 
mity, the Greeks and Romans themselves did fre- 
quently sacrifice human lives to their gods : for so 
it is recorded of the Romans, that when their city 
was in great danger of being taken by Hannibal, 
they sacrificed a man to their tutelar god : and Ser- 
vius tells us of the Massilians, that in time of pesti- 
lence, one of the poorer sort was wont to offer him- 
self to be sacrificed for the whole city ; who being 
for a whole year nourished with the purest meat, 
was then led about the city adorned with sacred 
vestments and cathartic herbs, the people following 
him, making solemn execrations, that the plague 
might be removed from the city and fall upon his 
head ; which done, they offered him up in a sacrifice. 
And in other places they offered up pure virgins of 
the noblest families to propitiate their angry gods : 
and elsewhere, as Servius tells us, they were wont 
to cast a man into the sea with this imprecation, 
Ilepixprjf^a rjfxvv yevov, that is, " Be thou our purgament," 
or redemption. So also it is said of the Athenians, 
that they maintained some of the most unprofitable 
and ignoble of the people, that so, when any great 
calamity befell the city, they might offer them up in 
sacrifice to appease their gods. And that passage of 
Caesar concerning the Gallic nation, is very observ- 
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able ; that in cases of great danger and calamity, they 
either devoted themselves to the altar, or else offered 
up some man in their stead ; quod pro vita hominis, 
nisi hominis vita reddatur, non posse deorum im- 
mortalium numen placari arbitrantur; that is, 
" thinking that the immortal gods would never be 
" appeased, unless they offered up to them the life of 
" man for the life of a man." All which is an evi» 
deuce that they not only thought sacrifices necessary 
to appease God, but that they also believed, the bet- 
ter the sacrifice was, the more effectually it did ap- 
pease him. Nor did they think it less necessary 
that there should be some intercessor between them 
and the supreme Divinity, to solicit their cause, and 
render him propitious to their desires. And hence it 
was the general doctrine of their divines, that it was 
great profaneness for any thing that was earthly and 
sinful immediately to approach that pure and divine 
Being; but that the demons were to be the medi- 
ators and agents between him and mortal men. 

Q(0$ avBpoowtp ov fjuywrai, aAAa hoi Sai/xov/cw wSura iariv bfu- 
kia kou rj SiatetcTOf QtoTf TFpo$ avBpvvovf, as Plato in his 

Sympos. expresses it ; that is, " God is not to be 
" approached by men ; but all the commerce and 
" intercourse between him and us is performed by 
" the mediation of demons." 

So that howsoever they came by this principle, it 
is apparent that they generally believed both sacri- 
fices and a mediator to be necessary means to recon- 
cile them to God ; and that without these they could 
not satisfy themselves that God would be propitious 
to them ; no, not upon their repentance and reforma- 
tion. Some good hopes they might have, add it is 
apparent they had, from the gttodne& a*d benignity 
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of the divine nature ; that if they forsook their sins, 
God would not be inexorable to them ; at least, they 
could not tell but they might find mercy : but yet 
they durst not absolutely trust to this, without de- 
voting some other to suffer in their stead, and en- 
gaging some other to intercede in their behalf. And 
therefore we see, that when the king of Nineveh, 
upon Jonah's preaching, obliged his people to fast- 
ing and repentance, the utmost encouragement he 
could give them was only this; Who can tell if 
God will turn and repent, and turn away from 
his fierce anger, that we perish not ? Jonah iii 9. 
Wherefore, to give us the highest assurance of par- 
don if we repent, God hath been so infinitely good 
to us, as to choose that very method of reconciling 
us to himself, which we had chalked out to him ; and 
to meet with us in our own way, thereby to give us 
a fuller assurance of his most gracious and merciful 
intentions to us : for how could he have better sa- 
tisfied the anxiousness and jealousy of our guilty 
minds, than in granting us our pardon in that very 
way wherein we did so universally hope for and 
expect it ? Good God ! how indulgent hast thou been 
to thy poor creatures, that wast not only so ready to 
pardon them upon their repentance, but so careful 
to give them the most effectual assurance of it, that 
so thou mightest remove all discouragement out of 
the way to our amendment and happiness! For 
doubtless, the reason why he took this way of par- 
doning us more than another, was not only because 
it was best in itself, and most for the interest of his 
own government, but also because of all others it 
was the most effectual to satisfy our guilty fears, 
and assure us of his merciful intentions to receive us. 
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into favour again upon our repentance and amend- 
ment. For when mankind were so unanimously 
agreed in this belief, that without a sacrifice and a 
mediator he would not be appeased ; how could he 
more effectually have convinced our mistrust of his 
mercy, than by sending his own Son to be our sacri- 
fice and mediator ; to die for our sins upon earth, and 
intercede for our pardon in heaven ? So that if now 
we will heartily repent of our sins, and forsake them, 
we have all the security of mercy that we can de- 
sire ; our God being atoned by the noblest sacrifice 
that ever was, and interceded with on our behalf 
by the most powerful and prevailing Mediator. Hav- 
ing therefore such an High Priest over the house of 
God, we may safely draw near with a true heart 
in full assurance of faith, as the apostle expresses 
it, Heb. x. 21, 22. Thus you see how good and gra- 
cious God hath been to us in the way and method 
which he hath prescribed of pardoning our sins, and 
releasing us from the obligation of punishment for 
ever : which is so wise and good, and every way 
godlike, that, I think, had I no other reason to be- 
lieve the Christian religion but only this wondrous 
contrivance of pardoning sinners, revealed in the gos- 
pel, this would have been enough to persuade me 
that none but a God could be the author and con- 
triver of it. And now I shall conclude this argument 
with a few inferences. 

1. From hence I infer, what a very great evil sin 
is, seeing it is such an evil as binds us over to perish 
for ever ; and such as nothing can make expiation 
for, but only the precious blood of the Son of God ; 
such as our Saviour must die for, or our souls must 
have suffered for to all eternity. How different 
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good as to give his Sob for us whilst we were in 
impenitence, should be so implacable as to deny his 
love to us upon our repentance and amendment? 
Was it not a much higher act of love to give his 
Son for sinners, than to receive poor prostrate peni- 
tents into favour ? He then who was so free to do 
the former, we Blight well imagine, would be much 
more free to do the latter. Or lastly, dare we plead 
for ourselves, that, considering the anxiousnesa and 
jealousy of guilty minds, God hath not given us such 
security of his readiness to pardon and be reconciled 
to us, as was requisite to dispel all those fears and 
doubts by which we were discouraged from repent- 
ance and amendment ? 

But how weak and groundless this plea is, will 
soon appear to all the world, when it shall be consi- 
dered what an effectual course God took to obviate 
all our dbubts and fears* by pardoning us in our own 
method ; namely, upon die motive of a sacrifice, and 
intercession of a mediator ; especially of such a sa*- 
crifice and mediator as his own Son: for let him 
he never so severe and stern, yet it is impossible he 
should be inexorable to the vocal blood and impor- 
tunate intercessions of that dear person, whom he 
loves above all the world. And now, when God had 
so contrived the method of his pardoning us, as to 
take from us all occasion of presuming upon his 
mercy whilst we continue impenitent ; when he hath 
taken such an effectual coarse to raise both our hopes 
and fears, which are the springs of our action* to 
their highest pitch and capacity ; and given us the 
greatest certainty that the nature of the thing will 
bear, that he will punish us for ever, if we sin on, 
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and pardon and receive us into favour, if now at last 
we will repent and return ; what can we say for our- 
selves, if, in despite of all this, we will run from 
mercy, whilst its arms are open to embrace us, and 
leap into hell with our eyes open, and we see it gap- 
ing ready to devour us ? 
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JOHN III. 16. 
•But have everlasting life. 



X AM now upon the last branch of the text, which 
is, to shew you the great goodness of God to us in 
promising to us such a vast reward, upon our per- 
forming such an easy condition, as our believing in 
Jesus Christ. In which reward there is, 

First, The privative part of it, or the misery it 
rescues us from, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish. 

Secondly, The positive, or the happiness it instates 
us in, hut have everlasting life. 

In the management of which I shall do these two 
things : 

I. Shew you why this reward is termed everlast- 
ing llf e > 

II. How unspeakably good God hath been to us in 

proposing to us such a vast reward. 

1. Why this reward is styled by the name of ever- 
lasting life : for it is very usual with scripture to ex- 
press all the blessings it promises to men by the 
name of life. For thus by life the Old Testament 
very frequently expresses those temporal blessings 
which are therein promised and proposed. So Deut. 
xxx. 15. See, I have set before thee this day life and 
good, and death and evil: in which he plainly re- 
fers to those temporal blessings and curses which 
he had proposed to and denounced against them, 
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ch. xxviii. For so, ver. 19. of this chapter, he explains 
himself; I call heaven and earth to record this day 
against you, that I have set before you life and 
death, blessing and cursing : therefore choose life, 
that both thou and thy seed may live. So Levit. 
xviii. 5. Ye shall keep my statutes and my judg- 
ments: which if a man do, he shall live in them: 
that is, he shall enjoy all those temporal blessings 
which I have therein promised. For so, Ezek. xx. 21. 
their living in them is opposed to his pouring out 
temporal judgments upon them. And hence the sta- 
tutes of the Mosaic law are called the statutes of 
life, in which whosoever walks shall surely live and 
not die, Ezek. xxxiii. 15. And as these temporal 
blessings promised in the Old Testament are com- 
monly expressed by life, so those eternal blessings 
promised in the New Testament are very frequently 
expressed by life also. So Matt, xviii. 8. It is better 
for thee to enter into life hall or maimed, rather 
than having two hands or two feet to be cast into 
everlasting fire. So also Matt. xix. 17. If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments : and 
John iii. 36. He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life: and he that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life ; but the wrath of God abideth on* 
him. And because the blessings which the gospel 
proposes are not temporal, but eternal, therefore 
that life by which they are expressed is styled eter- 
nal, everlasting, and immortal. For so, 2 Tim. i. 10. 
we find life and immortality joined together. And 
Rom. vi. 22. Ye have your fruit unto holiness, and 
the end everlasting life : and ver. 23. The gift of 
God is eternal life. Now, that it is not called eter- 
nal life, merely as it is a state of endless being and 
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existence, is evident; because being and existence 
are indifferent things, abstracted from all sense of 
happiness and misery ; but eternal life is proposed to 
us as a thing that is infinitely desirable in itself, as 
being the crown and reward of all our obedience : 
for which reason it is called the crown of life, James 
k IS. And therefore the reason why the everlasting 
blessings of the gospel are expressed by life are, 

First, Because of the inestimable worth and value 
of life. 

Secondly, Because life is the root of all our sense 
of pleasure and happiness. 

Thirdly, Because it is the principle of all our ac- 
tivity. 

1. The everlasting blessings of the gospel are 
called life, because life is the most inestimably pre- 
cious of all the blessings we enjoy. For without life 
there is nothing can be a real blessing to us, nothing 
that we can taste, relish, or enjoy : and this the Devil 
knew well enough when he pronounced so confi- 
dently, Skin Jbr skin, yea, all that a man hath will 
he give Jbr hi* life, Job ii. 4. Now it is usual with 
scripture to describe the blessings of a future state 
- by things that are of the greatest value among men,, 
by riches and treasure, by a crown and a kingdom, 
by a paradise, or a garden of pleasure : but, as if all 
these were too faint and dim to represent the true 
value of that blessed state, it is styled life also, which 
is much more valuable than either, yea, than all 
those things together. And hence the apostle calla 
it a more exceeding and eternal weight of glory, 
S Cor. iv. 17. 

9. It is called l\fe y because life is the root of all 
our sense of pleasure and happiness. For without 
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life we are nothing else but a lump of stupid and in- 
sensible flesh, incapable of perceiving either pleasure 
or pain. So that all sensation being founded in life, 
and all pleasure a sweet and grateful sensation, by a 
very easy figure the natural effect and operation of 
life is expressed by life. And indeed all the advan- 
tage of living consists in living in a sense of pleasure ; 
and therefore it hath been very much disputed among 
philosophers, whether this temporary state of ours, 
in which there is so great an intermixture of pain 
with pleasure, and misery with happiness, doth not 
better deserve the name of death than life : and those 
of them who thought it more liable to misery than 
happiness, affirmed it to be a state of death, and 
strictly maintained this paradox, that at our birth 
we die into a worse state than non-existence ; and 
at our death are born iftto a true and proper state of 
life. But they who counted our present life to be 
intermixed with more pleasure than misery, esteem- 
ed our present existence a privilege deserving the 
name of life ; which is an argument that both placed 
all the privilege of living in those pleasant percep- 
tions that are founded in it. And thus also, accord- 
ing to the scripture-philosophy, to live, as it imports 
advantage to us, is to live in a state of joy and plea- 
sure ; so Psalm xxii. 26. The meek shall eat and 
be satisfied : they shall praise the Lord that seek 
him : your heart shall live for ever ; that is, you 
shall so abound with matter of joy and praise, that 
your hearts shall be satisfied and contented for ever. 
So John xiv. 19. Because I live, ye shall live also ; 
that is, Because I rise from the dead, and live for 
ever, ye shall rejoice and be glad. So also 1 These, 
iii. 8. For now we Uve % \fye standfast in the Lord; 
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leas the best and utmost that our narrow capacities 
can bear. In short therefore, concerning this ble»ed 
state, God hath revealed to us that it includes these 
six things : 

1. A perfect freedom from evil and misery. 

2. A most intimate enjoyment of himself. 

8. A most endearing fruition of our glorified Sa- 
viour. 

4. A most delightful conversation with angels 
and glorified saints. 

5. The infinite glory and delightfulness of the 
place wherein all these felicities are to be enjoyed. 

6. The endless duration of this most blessed and 
happy state. 

1. Everlasting life includes a perfect freedom 
from evil and misery. For so we find the state of 
the blessed in heaven described, that they hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more; that the sun 
lights not on them, nor any heat ; that is, that they 
are no longer liable to the scorching heats of perse- 
cution, but that God hath wiped away all tears 
from their eyes, Rev. vii. 16, 17. And hence also 
heaven is called a state of rest, Heb. iv. 9, 11. There 
remaineth therefore a rest to the people of God. 
Let us labour therefore to enter into that rest: 
which denotes this state to be a perfect sabbath and 
jubilee of redemption from all evil and misery. For 
as soon as the souls of good men depart out of this 
corporeal state in which they now live, they are im- 
mediately released from all those bodily passions of 
hunger, and thirst, and pain, and diseases, whereunto 
they are now liable by reason of their union with 
the body : and having in a great measure conquered 
their wills while they were in the body, and subdued 
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them to the will of God, they shall immediately com- 
mence into an high degree of perfection. For being 
freed from the encumbrances of flesh and blood, from 
the importunities of their bodily passions and appe- 
tites, and the temptations of sensuality, that do now 
continually solicit them, they shall no longer be li- 
able to those irregularities of affection that do here 
disturb the tranquillity of their minds ; and their 
actions and affections being always regulated by their 
reason, their consciences shall be no longer bestorm- 
ed with those terrors and affrightments, which nothing 
but the sense of guilt can suggest to them, but enjoy 
a perpetual calm and serenity : and being thus freed 
from all evils and disquietudes, both from within and 
without, they shall be at perfect ease, and for ever en- 
joy a most undisturbed repose. O blessed day, when I 
shall take my leave of sin and misery for ever, and go to 
those calm and blissful regions, whence sighs, and tears, 
and sorrows, and pains are banished for evermore ! 

2. Everlasting life includes a most intimate enjoy- 
ment of God. For God, being a rational good, is ca- 
pable of being enjoyed by rational beings no other- 
wise than by knowledge, and by love, and by resem- 
blance ; all which ways he hath promised that we 
shall enjoy him, when once we are arrived into that 
blissful state. For as for the knowledge of him, St. 
Paul tells us, that whereas now we see through a 
gluts, darkly ; we shall then see him face to face : 
and whereas now we know in part ; then we shall 
know even also as we are known, 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
And St. John tells us, that we shall see him as he 
is, 1 John iii. 2. Which expressions must needs im- 
port such a knowledge of him as is unspeakably 
more distinct and clear, than any we enjoy in this 
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present state. For the eyes of our minds shall be so 
invigorated, that we shall be able to gaze on the 
sun without dazzling ; to contemplate the pure and 
immaculate glory of the divinity without being con- 
founded with its brightness ; and our understandings 
shall be so exalted, that we shall see more at every 
single view, than we do now in volumes of discourse, 
and the most tedious trains of inference and de- 
duction. And enjoying a most perfect repose, both 
from within and without, we shall have nothing to 
disturb or divert our greedy contemplations ; which 
having such an immense horizon of truth and glory 
round about them, shall discover farther and farther, 
and so entertain themselves with everlasting wonder 
and delight. For what an infinite pleasure will that 
all-glorious object afford to our raised minds ; which 
then shall no longer labour under the tedious diffi- 
culties of discourse, but, like transparent windows, 
shall have nothing to do, but only to receive the 
light which freely offers itself unto them, and shines 
for ever round about them ; when every new disco- 
very of God, and of those bottomless secrets and 
mysteries of his nature, shall enlarge our capacities 
to discover more, and still new discoveries shall free- 
ly offer themselves as fast as our minds are enlarged 
to receive them ! This doubtless will be a recreation 
to our minds infinitely transcending all that we can 
conceive or imagine of it; especially, considering 
that all our knowledge shall terminate in love, that 
sweet and grateful passion that soothes and ravishes 
the heart, and dissolves it into joy and pleasure ; for 
God being infinitely good and amicable, the more we 
know him, the more cause and reason we have to 
love him. When therefore we are arrived to that 
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degree of knowledge which the beatifical vision im- 
plies, we shall find our hearts inflamed with such a 
vehement love to him, as will issue into an unspeak- 
able delight and satisfaction, and even overwhelm us 
with excesses of joy and complacency ; for if those 
divine illapses, those more immediate touches and 
sensations of God, which good men do sometimes 
experience in this life, do so affect and ravish 
them, that they are even forced into triumphs and 
exultations; how will they be rapt and transport- 
ed in that state of vision, when they shall see him so 
immediately, and love him so vehemently, and their 
souls shall be nothing else but entire globes of light 
and love, all irradiated and inflamed with the imme- 
diate effluvias of the fountain of truth and goodness ! 
But, alas ! as these joys are too big for mortal lan- 
guage to express, so are they too strong for frail mor- 
tality to bear : and if we but for one day or hour 
should see God, and love him as those glorified spirits 
do, we should, questionless, die with an ecstasy of 
pleasure; and our glad hearts being tickled with 
such insupportable joys, by endeavouring to enlarge 
themselves to make room for them, all would quickly 
stretch into a rupture. But then, as our knowledge 
of God shall terminate in the love of him, so both 
together shall terminate in our resemblance of his 
perfections ; for having so immediate a prospect of 
his beauties, and being so infinitely enamoured with 
them, with what inexpressible vigour must we imi- 
tate and transcribe them ! And our imitation being 
invigorated with such a clear knowledge, and such 
a vehement love, cannot fail of producing the de- 
scribed resemblance : so that the more we know God, 
the more we shall love him ; and the more we know 
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and love, the more we shall imitate and resemble 
him. So that then both our inward motions and 
outward actions will be all most pure and perfect 
imitations of God ; which will produce such an exact 
agreement between his original and our copy, that 
whilst we interchangeably turn our eyes to God and 
ourselves, and compare beauty with beauty, it will 
fill our minds with unspeakable content, to see how 
the image answers to the prototype ; what a sweet 
harmony and agreement there is between his nature 
and our own. For if from our love of God there 
must necessarily result to us such ineffable joy and 
complacency, what a ravishing delight will it afford 
us, to see the signatures of those adorabld beauties, 
for which we love him, stamped and impressed upon 
our own natures ; when the glory that shines about, 
and inflames us, shall shine into us and. become our 
own ; and those amiable ideas of him, which are im- 
pressed upon our understanding, shall stamp our wills 
and affections with their own resemblance ! For so 
the apostle tells us it shall be, 1 John iii. 2. Far 
when he shall appear, we shall be like him ;Jbr we 
shall see him as he is. Lord, how must our souls 
be enlarged and widened, to be able to contain all 
those mighty joys that must necessarily spring from 
our fruition of thee ! and to what a degree of hap- 
piness shall we be advanced, when we shall be enter- 
tained with all the delights that the enjoyment of an 
infinite good can afford us ; and have hearts great 
enough to contain them all, without being over- 
charged with their weight and number ! 

3. Everlasting life includes a most endearing fru- 
ition of our glorified Saviour. And certainly this is 
none of the smallest ingredients of that blissful state, 
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that we shall ever be with our blessed Ixtrd ; as the 
apostle expresses it, 1 Thess. iv. 17. For herein it is 
evident the same apostle placed one great advantage 
of his future state : for so he tells us, he had a desire 
to depart, and to be with Christ; which is far bet- 
ter, Phil. i. 23. And indeed it is impossible but it 
must be a vast addition to the happiness of all vir- 
tuous and grateful souls, to see this blessed friend 
and benefactor, who came down from the bosom of 
his Father, and for their sake exposed himself to a 
miserable life and shameful death ; to see him sitting 
at his Father's right hand crowned with majesty and 
honour, surrounded with the whole choir of angels and 
saints, like a sun in the midst ofa circle of stars. How 
must it needs rejoice the hearts of all the lovers and 
followers of this blessed Lamb, to see such a happy 
change of his circumstances ; to see him that was 
formerly despised and spit on, and so unworthily treat- 
ed by an ill-natured world, adored and worshipped, 
praised and admired, by all the court of heaven, and 
celebrated with the songs of cherubims and sera- 
phims, of archangels and angels, and the spirits of 
just men made perfect ; to behold him that hung 
upon the cross, and poured out his blood there in 
groans and agonies, merely to make miserable sin- 
ners happy, advanced to the highest pitch of splen- 
dour and dignity, and made head and prince of all 
the hierarchy of heaven. Verily methinks, though I 
were excluded from that happy place, and had only 
the privilege to look in and see my blessed Lord and 
Saviour, it would be a most heavenly consolation to 
me to behold the glory, and honour, and happiness 
with which he is surrounded, though I were sure 
never to partake of it ; and the communion I should 
A a 8 
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have in the joys of my Master, the sweet sympathy 
in all his pleasures, would be a heaven at second- 
hand to me ; and I should feel myself unspeakably 
happy in being a spectator of his felicity and ad- 
vancement. But O, when that dear and blessed 
Person shall not only permit me to see his glory, but 
introduce me into it ; when his blessed mouth shall bid 
me welcome, and pronounce my Euge, bone serve ! 
Well done, good and profitable servant ; enter into 
thy Master's joy ; when I shall not only see his be- 
loved face, but be admitted into his sweet conversa- 
tion, and dwell in his arms and embraces for ever ; 
when I shall hear him record the wondrous adven- 
tures of his love, through how many woful stages he 
passed to rescue me from endless misery ; how will 
my heart spring with joy and burn with love, and 
my mouth overflow with praises and thanksgivings ! 
O blessed Jesu ! how happy will the day be, when I, 
who am loaded with so many vast obligations to love 
thee, shall be introduced into thy presence, to see thy 
glories, and sympathize in thy joys as thou didst in 
my miseries ; to thank and praise thee face to face 
for all those wonders of love with which thou hast 
obliged me; and to bear a part in that heavenly 
song, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing ; who hast redeem- 
ed us to God by thy blood out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation, Rev. v. 1 2. 9* 
4. Everlasting life includes a most delightful con* 
versation and society with angels and glorified spi- 
rits. For when we come to the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, the apostle tells us 
what our society will be, viz. an innumerable com* 
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puny of angels, and the general assembly and 
church of the firstborn, God the judge of all, and 
the spirits of just men made perfect, o/nd Jesus the 
mediator of the new covenant, Heb. xii. 22, 23, 24. 
Lord, what glorious society is here ! society in which 
there is nothing intermingled but what is heavenly 
and divine ; it being altogether composed of the best, 
and wisest, and noblest beings in the world. For 
as for the blessed saints and angels, they are all 
most perfectly refined from all that folly and peev- 
ishness, disguise and dissimulation, which is the 
bane of human conversation ; their understandings 
are exceeding large and comprehensive, and their 
charity and goodness is full as extensive as their 
knowledge : and in such a conjunction of wisdom 
with goodness, what an excellent society must there 
needs be produced ! for as their great goodness must 
needs render their conversation most free and amia- 
ble, so must their great knowledge and wisdom render 
it no less profitable and delightful : and as the latter 
must needs instruct them in all the wise arts of en- 
dearment, so the former must needs oblige them to 
use and improve them to the utmost. O, how hea- 
venly therefore must their conversation needs be, 
whilst it is thus managed by pure wisdom and most 
perfect love, whilst the most glorious knowledge is 
the scope, and the most ardent friendship the law of 
all their converse ! Who would not be willing to leave 
a foolish, fro ward, and ill-natured world,for the bless- 
ed society of those wise friend, and perfect lovers ? 
and what greater happiness can we desire than to 
spend an eternity in such sweet conversation, where 
we shall hear the deep philosophy of heaven freely 
communicated in the wise and amicable discourses 
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of angels and glorified spirits, who mutually impart 
the treasures of each other's knowledge, without any 
reserve or affectation of mystery ; and freely philo- 
sophize, without wrangling disputes, or peevish con- 
tentions for victory ; where wisdom is the entertain- 
ment, and love and mutual endearments the weir 
come ; where there is harmony without discord, com- 
munication without disputes, and everlasting dis- 
course without wrangling. O happy day, when I 
shall depart from this impertinent and unsociable 
world, and all my good old friends that are gone to 
heaven before me shall meet me on the shores of 
eternity, and congratulate my arrival to that blessed 
society ! where I shall freely converse with the patri- 
archs and prophets, the apostles and martyrs, and be 
most intimately acquainted with all those brave and 
generous souls, who have recommended themselves to 
the world by their glorious examples ; where angels 
and archangels shall be my familiar friends, and all 
those illustrious courtiers of the great King of hea- 
ven shall own me for their brother, and bid me wel- 
come to their Master's joy ; and none will disdain 
my company, though never so much above me in 
glory and perfection, but, from the highest to the 
lowest, will all receive and entertain me with the 
tenderest endearments of heavenly lovers. 

5. Everlasting life includes also the infinite glory 
and delightfulness of the place wherein all these fe- 
licities are to be enjoyed. For though the very 
state of the blessed be sufficiently glorious to trans- 
form the most dismal place into a paradise, and to 
create a heaven in the darkest dungeon of hell ; yet 
such hath been the goodness of God, that he hath 
prepared a place proportionably glorious to that 
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blessed state ; which, according to the scripture ac- 
count, is the highest heaven, or the upper and purer 
tracts of the ether. For so our Saviour tells the pe- 
nitent thief, To-day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise, Luke xxiii. 43. And where this paradise is, 
St. Paul informs us, 2 Cor. xii ; for verse 2. he tells 
us of his being caught up into the third heaven, 
which in the 4th verse he calls paradise, where he 
heard unspeakable words. Now that by the third 
heaven he means the uppermost, viz. that heaven of 
heavens which is the throne of God's most glorious 
residence ; where Jesus sits at his right hand among 
the holy myriads of angels and glorious spirits, is 
evident from this ; because, according to the Jewish 
philosophy, to which he here alludes, heaven was di- 
vided into three regions, viz. the cloud-bearing, star- 
bearing, and angel-bearing region ; the last of which 
they called the third heaven, in which they placed 
the throne of the divine Majesty. And that by pa- 
radise he means the same place, is as evident, because 
by this name the Jews, in whose language he speaks, 
were wont to call it the third heaven, or angel-bear- 
ing region. And hence Rab. Menachem on Levi- 
ticus tells us, it is apparent that the reward of our 
obedience is not to be enjoyed in this life, verum 
post dissolutionem Justus adipiscitur regnum, quod 
dicitur paradisus, fruiturque conspectu divino; 
i. e. " but after death the just shall obtain that 
" kingdom which is called paradise, and there enjoy 
" the beatifical vision." And it is very usual for 
them to express the blessings of a future life by en- 
joying the delights of paradise ; and therefore is this 
heavenly region of angels called by the name of pa- 
radise, in allusion to the earthly paradise of Eden ; 
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denoting to us, that as that was the garden of this 
lower world, which of all other places did most 
abound with pleasures and delights ; so this is the 
paradise of the whole creation, the most fruitful and 
delightful region within all this boundless space of 
the world. Nor indeed can it be imagined to be 
otherwise, it being the imperial court which the 
great Monarch of the world hath chosen for his spe- 
cial residence, and which he hath prepared to receive 
and lodge the glorified human nature of his own 
eternal Son, and to entertain his friends and favour- 
ites for ever. For if these out-rooms of the world are 
so royal and magnificent, how infinitely splendid must 
we needs imagine the presence-chamber of the great 
King to be, the glory of whose presence will render 
it more lightsome and illustrious than the united 
beams of ten thousand suns. And therefore, though 
the scripture hath no where given us an exact de- 
scription of this glorious place, because indeed no 
human language can describe it ; yet since God hath 
chosen it for the everlasting theatre of bliss and hap- 
piness, we may reasonably conclude, that he hath 
most exquisitely furnished it with all accommoda- 
tions requisite for a most happy and blissful life, and 
that the house is every way suitable to the enter- 
tainment. Whensoever therefore a pure and virtu- 
ous soul gets free from this cage of flesh, away it 
flies, under the conduct and protection of angels, 
through the air and ether, beyond the firmament of 
stars ; and never stops, till it is arrived to those blessed 
abodes, where God and Jesus, saints and angels 
dwell; where being come, with what unspeakable 
delight will it contemplate that scene of things! 
when all of a sudden it shall see itself surrounded 
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with an infinite splendour and brightness, so that 
which way soever it casts its eyes, it is entertained 
with new objects of wonder and delight ; then shall 
it say, as the queen of Sheba did of Solomon's court, 
Alas ! how faint and dim, how short and imperfect 
were all human conceits and descriptions of this 
blessed place! for though I have heard great and 
mighty things of it, yet now I find that not one 
half of its real glory and magnificence hath ever 
been reported to me. 

6. And lastly, Everlasting life includes the end- 
less duration of this most blessed and happy state. 
Thus, John vi. 27. he calls *his doctrine the meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son 
qf man shall give unto you : and verse 40. he tells 
them, that this was the will of his Father, that every , 
one that believeth on him might have everlasting 
life. And verse 47. Verily \ verily, I say unto you, 
He that believeth on me hath everlasting life. 
And ver. 51, 54, 58. he promises them, that upon 
their believing in him, they should live for ever. 
But because everlasting life and for ever doth in 
scripture sometimes signify a long, but not an end- 
less duration ; therefore he hath taken care to ex- 
press this article in such words as must necessarily 
denote an endless duration of bliss : for he not only 
tells them, chap. vi. 50. that they who believed his 
doctrine should not die ; but that whosoever liveth 
and believeth in him shall never die, John xi. 26. 
yea, and not only so, but that they should never see 
death,* John viii. 51. that is, should never come 
within ken or prospect of it : nay, and Luke xx. 86. 
he tells them, neither can they die any more ; for 
they are equal to the angels. If then our future 
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life be so everlasting, as that it neither can nor 
shall be terminated by death, it must necessarily be 
a life without end, whose duration is parallel to 
eternity* Now what a mighty addition must this 
needs make to the joys of the blessed, to consider that 
they are such as shall never expire ; when the soul 
shall reflect upon her happy state, and think thus 
with herself: " O blessed for ever be a good God ! I 
" am as happy now as ever my heart can hold ; every 
" part of me is so thronged with joy, that I have no 
room for any more : and that which completes and 
crowns them all is, that they shall be renewed to 
" all eternity ; and millions of millions of ages hence 
be as far from a period as they were the first mo- 
ment I enjoyed them." For our lives and our 
happiness shall be coeternal to one another; our 
God shall live for ever, and we shall live for ever to 
enjoy him ; and in the enjoyment of such an infinite 
good, we need not doubt to find variety enough still 
to renew our joys, and to keep them fresh and flou- 
rishing for ever. For as we shall always know God, 
so we shall always know him more and more ; and 
every new beauty that infinite object discovers to 
us will kindle a new flame of love, and that a new 
rapture of joy, and that a new desire of knowing 
and discovering more ; and so for ever round again, 
there will be knowing, and loving, and rejoicing 
more and more to all eternity. For so immense 
will our happiness be, that we shall need, as well 
as desire, an eternity to enjoy it fully; and after 
millions of ages are spent in the enjoyment of it, 
we shall still renew our fruition with the same 
fresh enravishing pleasures as when we first pos- 
sessed and enjoyed it: for as new pleasures will 
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still present themselves unto us, so, when we have 
$njoyed them never so long, we shall still be at an 
infinite distance from any end of our enjoyment. 
So that our happiness consisting of an infinite va- 
riety of pleasures extended to infinite duration, we 
shall neither be cloyed with the repetition of it, nor 
tormented with the fear of losing it. 

And now you see how vast and immense the re- 
ward of our obediential belief of our Saviour is. I 
need not tell you that it is a plain and apparent 
instance of God's great love and good-will to the 
world : for it is indeed such a transcendent instance, 
as may justly astonish the whole creation, and put 
both heaven and earth into an ecstasy, to see the be- 
nevolent Father of the world project such mighty 
entertainments of such undeserving children; and 
prepare such a heaven of boundless and endless plea- 
sure, to treat such a company of wretched sinful 
worms. O thou infinite love and goodness ! how 
can we sufficiently admire and praise thee, that from 
such a depth of sin and misery hast projected to 
raise us to such an height of glory and felicity ! But 
this will yet more evidently appear, if from the ab- 
solute consideration of this reward, we descend to 
the comparative, which was, 

II. The second thing we proposed to discourse of, 
viz. to shew how vast this reward is in respect of 
the condition or consideration upon which it is pro- 
mised or proposed. And this I shall endeavour to 
make appear to you in these seven particulars : 

1. The condition is due, but the reward is free 
and arbitrary. 

2. The condition is no ways advantageous to God, 
but the reward is infinitely advantageous to us. 
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most happy being that now he is and ever was. 
For all true happiness being founded in perfection f 
it is impossible that any being that is infinitely per- 
fect in himself should become either more or less 
happy by any thing that happens from without him* 
So that as to the happiness of God, it is the same 
thing whether we obey or disobey him: so' that 
whatsoever condition he imposes on us, our per- 
formance of it is but just like bringing wax to a 
dying father ; which he requires, not to enrich him- 
self, but only to seal away fortunes to his children. 

And that he imposes this condition on us rather 
than another, is, not because it is more advantageous 
to him, but because it is most conducive to pur wel- 
fare and happiness. So free and uninterested is his 
love and goodness to us, that, upon considerations no 
ways advantageous to himself, he promises infinite 
advantages to us : for it is we reap all the profit, 
as well of the condition as of the reward appendant 
to it ; and he promises us heaven upon terms that 
carry heaven in the performance of them. For first 
the condition perfects our natures, and then the re- 
ward beatifies them: for there is nothing in the 
condition of the Christian covenant, but what our 
own self-love, rightly directed, would oblige us to ; 
nothing but what tends to our good, and is highly 
conducive to our perfection and happiness. So that 
whatsoever advantages accrue, either from the con- 
dition or the reward annexed to it, they all redound 
to ourselves. So infinitely bountiful is our blessed 
Master, that with vast wages he hires his servants 
to a work that is a noble reward to itself/ and courts 
them with the promise of heaven to be kind and 
merciful to themselves. O thou Ixmndless and lx)t- 
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tomless love ! what tongue is able to express thy be- 
neficence, that hast prepared and promised a heaven 
of endless and ravishing joys and pleasures, only to 
tempt and bribe thy creatures to do what is good 
for themselves ; and, without any prospect of self- 
advantage, hast obliged us to be our own benefactors, 
by promising to reward us for being so, with a most 
glorious and blissful immortality. 

3. The condition is small, and easy to be per- 
formed, but the reward is immense and boundless. 
For what doth the Lord our God require of us, but 
only to act like men, and follow the prescriptions of 
right reason ? which, if there had never been any 
law given to the world, nor any reward annexed to 
the keeping it, would have prescribed to us to live so- 
berly, righteously j and godly in this present world : 
for, prescinding from all obligations of law and con- 
science, to do thus becomes all reasonable natures, 
and is much more for their interest and happiness 
than the contrary. And is this so hard a restraint, 
to be confined to do nothing but what becomes us, 
and withhold from nothing but countermining our 
own happiness ? But then, if we consider how our 
duty is sweetened over with pleasure, encouraged 
with the smiles of God, and backed with the appro- 
bations of our own consciences; with what gentle 
mitigations it is required, with what puissant mo- 
tives it is enforced, and with what powerful grace 
it is assisted and promoted, we must acknowledge it 
to be a most gracious, easy, and gentle yoke. But 
if we measure it by the vastness of the reward, I 
confess it looks like some great and mighty thing. 
For if we value God's bounty by our own, we can- 
not but conclude, that sure he would never have made 
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such vast preparations for our happiness, nor planted 
such a paradise of pleasures to entertain us, but upon 
some mighty condition to be performed on our part. 

And indeed had he imposed the hardest condi- 
tion in the world, sent us to row in the galleys or 
dig in the mines for a thousand years together, such 
a vast reward would have been sufficient to have 
rendered it not only tolerable, but easy and de- 
lightful. But that he should promise us such a 
mighty recompense as the joys of an everlasting 
heaven includes, a recompense as large as our ut- 
most capacities, and as lasting as our longest dura- 
tion ; and this upon no other condition but our 
sincere belief of and obedience to his gospel, whose 
precepts are all natural and easy, and pregnant 
with unspeakable pleasure and delight, is such a 
prodigy of goodness, as we can never sufficiently 
admire and adore: that merely for believing a re- 
velation, of whose truth we have such a convincing 
evidence, and practising suitably to our belief, we 
should, from wretched mortal worms, be advanced 
to an equal pitch of bliss and glory with immortal 
angels, and live as happily for ever as all the joys 
of heaven can make us, is doubtless such an instance 
of love and bounty, as could only proceed from in- 
finite goodness. 

4. In performing the condition, God operates 
more than we ; but in receiving the reward, we only 
are concerned. For to our sincere belief and obe- 
dience of the gospel, it is plain that God contributes 
much more than we : for besides that he is the au- 
thor of all those faculties by which we do believe and 
obey him ; of all those evidences by which we are 
convinced of the truth of his gospel ; and of all those 
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motives by which we are animated in our obedience 
to it : besides all which, I say, he is also the author 
of all that inward grace and assistance by which our 
pious endeavours are excited, and crowned with a 
blessed success. And considering how much all 
these things do operate upon our performance of the 
gospel-condition, it is not only true, that without 
God's grace we should never have performed it ; but 
also, that in our performance of it, that is the main 
and principal agent : and no man ever yet became 
a hearty believer and disciple of Jesus, but was much 
more beholding to the grace of God than to his own 
activity and endeavour. And hence we are said to 
be created in Christ Jesus unto good works, Eph. 
ii. 10. Not but that God exacts the concurrence of 
our endeavours with his grace ; and that in the per- 
formance of the gospel-condition, as well as in any 
other affair of our lives. For it is the blessing of the 
Lord that makes men rich as well as good ; and we 
may as well expect that be should make us rich with- 
out industry, as good without diligence and endea- 
vour : but when we have done our utmost, it is to the 
grace of God, as to the principal cause, that all our 
good is to be attributed. But yet, though it is he that 
works this condition in us, that is the author and 
finisher of our faith ; yet the reward doth wholly 
redound to ourselves, as if we had been the authors 
and finishers of all : and though be hath the greatest 
share in the work, yet he substracts nothing at all 
from the wages, but pays us infinitely more than the 
utmost merit of the work amounts to. He gives us 
faith, and then be crowns his own gift with glory, 
and honour, and immortality. He sows and culti- 
vates our nature, that we may reap the crop and 
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harvest. So infinitely liberal is our blessed Master, 
as to reward his servants for his own work, to un- 
dergo the greatest part of their labour, and when it 
is done, to pay them ten thousand fold for it. 

5. The condition is momentary and temporal, but 
the reward is eternal. It is but a little while that 
the labour of our duty lasts ; for constancy and per- 
severance will soon render it natural and easy ; and 
if it doth not, yet death will quickly put an end to 
all; and within these very few days or years, we 
shall see an everlasting period of all the pains of our 
watchfulness, of all the severities of mortification, 
and of all the sorrows of repentance ; but then the 
reward abides to all eternity, and lasts out a never- 
ending duration. So that though we shall soon see 
an end of our work, yet the wages is so vast, that we 
shall be spending on it for ever, and myriads of my- 
riads of ages hence shall be rejoicing in the fruits of 
our present labour, and reaping the blissful effects 
of our faith and obedience to the latest moment of 
eternity. O thou liberal rewarder of men ! who can 
sufficiently admire thy goodness, that remuneratest 
our short pains with endless pleasures, and exchang- 
est with us an eternity of happiness for the labour 
of a moment ! For when we are arrived into that vast 
eternity of bliss, all the pains we have taken in our 
voyage thither will hardly bear the proportion of a 
single unit to an infinite sum ; for what are twenty or 
thirty years but a moment to ten thousand thou- 
sand ? and what are ten thousand years but a mo- 
ment to an endless eternity? So that, methiyks, 
when I consider that after ten, or twenty, or thirty 
years' service, I shall be allowed an eternity to spend 
in the most ravishing joys and pleasures, and live as 
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happily for ever as God and an everlasting heaven 
can make me ; the bounties of my blessed Master ap- 
pear in such a prodigious bulk to me, that I am even 
confounded at the prospect of them ; and all this 
time I have to spend in religion, in prayer, and watch- 
fulness, in subduing my passions and appetites, and 
contending with my own inclinations, seems nothing 
to me ; but, like a little rivulet, is swallowed up in 
that boundless and bottomless duration, where it 
loses itself, and is no more remembered by me. 

6. In the performance of the condition, there are 
great intermixtures of pleasure with our labour ; but 
in the reward, there is not the least intermixture of 
misery with happiness. That man must be very 
much unexperienced in a Christian life, who thinks 
it a melancholy, sour, and rigorous thing : for besides 
that it freely indulges to us all the innocent gratifi- 
cations of our senses, and all the refreshments of ho- 
nest mirth and moderate recreation ; it hath so many 
choice and peculiar pleasures of its own, as are suffi- 
cient to endear it unto all wise men, though it had 
no other reward to recommend it : for all the acts 
and functions of it being most agreeable to human 
nature, must needs be highly grateful to it. For 
what can be more agreeable to a reasonable nature, 
than to adore and love, to praise and confide in the 
Fountain of its being and happiness ? and being so 
agreeable, how can they but abound with pleasure 
and delight ? What can be more suitable to a soci- 
able nature, than to be kind and obliging, courteous 
and beneficent to all we converse with ? and being 
so suitable, how is it possible but it should be sweet 
and delightsome ? In a word, what can be more con- 
venient to a nature that is compounded of an immor- 
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tal spirit and a mortal body, than to keep the body 
in subjection to the mind, and govern its appetites 
and passions by the rules of reason and sobriety ? 
and being so convenient, what content and satisfac- 
tion must there needs accrue from it ? For the plea- 
sure of every being consists in acting agreeably to 
its own nature ; and therefore, since to act religiously 
is so agreeable to the nature of man, it is impossible 
but it must be pleasant ; especially considering how 
much it conduces to the tranquillity of our minds, 
and the peace of our consciences, and the advance- 
ment of our interests in both worlds : all which be- 
ing considered, I dare boldly affirm, that if there 
were no other reward of a religious life, but only its 
own appendant delights, yet this were enough to 
recommend it unto any wise man ; and that there 
never was any man whatsoever, that made a thorough 
experiment of it, but found it far more pleasant and 
agreeable to him, than the most jovial course of 
wickedness and impiety. And yet to this pleasant 
life it is that the good God doth tempt and invite 
us by the promise of a heaven of pleasures: and 
though the life he wooes us to hath joy and bliss 
enough to compensate all the toil and labour of it ; 
yet, to oblige us hereunto, he hath made it a most 
certain passage to a life of pure and>un mingled bliss, 
that hath not the least alloy of misery in it : for from 
that most blissful region all pain and sorrow, trouble 
and vexation, are banished for evermore. There are 
no winter-frosts of grief to nip or blast its everlasting 
spring of joy; no clouds to darken or overcast its 
light ; but we shall know without mistake, love with- 
out jealousy, obey without reluctancy, praise without 
complaint or murmuring, and rejoice for ever with- 
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out sighing or disturbance. Lord ! what amazing 
bounty is this, that thou shouldest crown the most 
pleasant life upon earth with a most pure and un- 
mingled life of pleasures in heaven ; and make one 
paradise the reward of another! How deeply art 
thou concerned in our welfare, that, to oblige us to 
live happily here, hast prepared a heaven of pure 
and endless happiness to entertain us hereafter ! 

7. And lastly, The condition admits of intermissions 
of labour ; but in the reward there are no intermis- 
sions of happiness. The performance of the condi- 
tion doth not so wholly take up our lives, as to ad- 
mit of no interruptions : for besides that it not only 
permits, but requires us to mind our secular business 
and affairs ; and is so far from interfering with the 
work of our callings, that it promotes and furthers 
it ; it doth not so wholly engross our time, as not to 
allow us a sufficient season for our rest and recrea- 
tion ; so that we may perform all that it includes or 
requires, without breaking of a night's rest, or abridg- 
ing ourselves a meal's meat, or retrenching from our 
mirth and diversions, any further than reason and 
sobriety requires ; and consequently, abstracted from 
the work of our callings, which, though it be in- 
cluded in this condition, yet even our temporal in- 
terest obliges us to follow, it is by so much the 
smallest portion of our lives which we are obliged to 
spend in the exercise of our religion. And if we 
would make but moderate retrenchments from that 
time we spend either in doing nothing, or nothing to 
the purpose, and, together with that, reprieve those 
precious moments we squander away in serving and 
pampering of our lusts, we might serve God faith- 
fully every day,- and yet have as much time remain- 
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ing to do our business, and enjoy our pleasures, as 
now : we might every morning say our prayers, re- 
new our resolutions, and arm ourselves with consi- 
derations against the temptations of the day ; and 
every night review the actions of the day, confess 
and lament the defects of them, and recommend our- 
selves to God's grace and protection for the future ; 
and when all this is done, have as much time as ever 
we had before to mind our affairs and divert our- 
selves. Nay, so far would this be from any ways 
hindering our business or diversion, that the sweet 
sense of having done our duty would make us much 
more cheerful in the one, and give us a far sweeter 
relish of the other. So far is religion from enslaving 
us to an uninterrupted toil and labour, that it doth 
not only allow us all the intermissions that our se- 
cular business, reflection, and pleasure requires ; but 
also sweetens them to us, and renders them much 
more grateful. But as for the reward which reli- 
gion draws after it, that excludes all intermissions of 
happiness. For in that most blissful state our life 
will be all but one continued act of joy ; and to eter- 
nal ages there shall not be one moment wherein we 
shall either be sensible of pain, or insensible of plea- 
sure and happiness. For as our happiness will al- 
ways abound with fresh pleasures, so our faculties 
will never be cloyed with the enjoyment of them : 
for those pleasures being pure, rational, and spiritual, 
will be so far from spending and weakening our 
powers, that they will every moment strengthen and 
improve them. So that whereas our pleasures here, 
consisting in a vehement motion, are very transient, 
and quickly slip away, and we must rest a while be- 
fore we can renew them, and begin the motion 
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again ; those heavenly pleasures are such as will in- 
deed most vehemently affect and move, but never 
weary the faculties of the enjoyer. For still the 
more we know, the more we shall love; and the 
more we love, the more we shall rejoice ; and the 
more we rejoice, the more we shall know and love : 
and so in this sweet but endless circle, we shall move 
round for ever without weariness; and be so far 
from spending our vigour, that every moment of 
eternity we shall improve it by exercise and motion. 
So that as our happiness will always abound with 
new pleasures, without any discontinuance or inter- 
mission; so our faculties will always renew their 
strength and vigour by enjoyment. And as there 
will be no pause between one joy and another, but 
they will come so thick upon us for ever, that the 
follower will always tread on the foregoer's heels, so 
one will still make room for another ; and those that 
are present will enlarge our capacity to receive all those 
that are immediately to follow. And thus shall we 
spend an eternity without the least intermission of 
joy and pleasure: for we shall always know, and always 
love, and always praise the author of our happiness ; 
andalways have a fresh sense of his goodness soothing 
and ravishing our hearts, and filling them with inef- 
fable joys, without any ceasing or interruption. O 
blessed God ! what an amazing demonstration is this 
of thy love and goodness to thy creatures, that for a 
work in which there are so many pauses and daily 
intermissions of labour, thou shouldest crown us with 
a reward,* that to all eternity is one continued scene 
of happiness without the least gap or interruption ! 
So that whether you consider this reward absolutely 
and in itself, or comparatively with the condition 
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whereunto it is annexed, you see it is a most glo- 
rious instance of God's unspeakable goodness towards 
us : and now I shall conclude this argument with a 
few practical inferences from the whole. . 

1. I infer how much reason we have to be con- 
tented and satisfied, under all the present afflictions 
of this life. For shall we receive so much good at 
the hands of God as everlasting life implies, and not 
be contented to receive some evil, when our good Fa- 
ther hath provided for us a crown of endless bliss 
and glory hereafter ? With what conscience or mo- 
desty can we complain of those little paternal casti- 
gations he inflicts on us here, especially considering, 
that the great design of all his present severities is 
to prepare and discipline us for that heavenly state ; 
that by all these dismal providences he is only train- 
ing us up for a crown ; fitting, instructing, and dis- 
posing us to reign with him in glory for ever ? Can 
any thing be unwelcome to us that is in order to so 
blessed an end ? can any physic be nauseous or dis- 
tasteful that is prescribed to recover us into such an 
happy immortality ? No, doubtless ; every thing that 
leads heavenwards, though never so grievous, is a bless- 
ing; and all those kind severities that tend to our eter- 
nal welfare are favours, for which we are bound to 
praise and adore the goodness of Heaven for ever. 
When therefore we find ourselves inclined to complain 
under our present pressures and afflictions, let us lift 
up our eyes to yonder blessed regions, and consider 
the joys and pleasures, the crowns and triumphs, that 
do there await us, and how necessary these bitter 
trials are to prepare us for and waft us to them : 
and if this doth not stop our mouths, and silence our 
complaints for ever ; nay, if it doth not cause us to 
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rejoice in our tribulations, and to thank God for 
them on our bended knees ; if it doth not make us 
cheerfully submit, and say, Ure, seca, vulnera ; 
" Lord ! cut, or wound, or burn me ; if thou seest fit, 
" strip me of all my dearest comforts ; handle me as 
" severely as thou pleasest, so I have myjruit unto 
" holiness, and my end everlasting life ;** we are in- 
finitely foolish and ungrateful. For it is but a little 
while ere all these storms will clear up into an ever- 
lasting calm ; ere all these dismal clouds will vanish, 
and an everlasting day break forth upon us, whose 
brightness shall never be obscured with the least 
spot or relick of darkness. And when that blessed 
time comes, Lord, how trifling and inconsiderable 
will all our present griefs appear ! With what con- 
tempt shall we reflect upon our present cowardice 
and meanness of spirit, that would not bear without 
murmuring with a few inconveniencies on the road 
to such an immortal heaven of pleasure ! Wherefore, 
if our voyage be not so pleasant as we would have 
it, yet let us remember it is not long ; we have but 
a short day's sail to an eternity of happiness ; and 
when once we are landed on that blessed shore, with 
what ravishing content and satisfaction shall we look 
back on the rough and boisterous seas we have past, 
and for ever bless the storms and winds that drove 
us to that happy port ! Then will the remembrance 
of these light afflictions serve only as a foil and anti- 
mask to our happiness, to set off its joys, and render 
them more sweet and ravishing. Let us therefore 
comfort ourselves with these things ; and when at 
any time our spirits are sinking under any worldly 
trouble or affliction, consider, that while we have a 
heaven to hope for, we can never be miserable : for 
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so long as we are guarded with this mighty hope, 
our mind will be impregnable against all foreign 
events ; and, maugre all afflictions from without, its 
serenity will shine as undisturbedly as the lights of 
pharos in the midst of storms and tempests. 

2. Hence I infer what a vast deal of reason we 
have to slight and contemn this world. For it is 
plain, that we are born to infinitely greater hopes 
than any this world can propose to us, even to the 
hopes of everlasting life : and being so, methinks our 
ambition should soar as high as our hopes, and dis- 
dain such low and ignoble quarries, as the pleasures, 
and profits, and honours of this life. Certainly, sirs, 
we mistake the scene of our eternity, or imagine 
that it is removed from heaven to earth, and so we 
are to enjoy our everlasting life below ; or else we 
are most strangely besotted, who, when we are born 
to live for ever above, in the most ravishing glory 
and happiness, can suffer ourselves to dote upon this 
world, and to be so strangely bewitched as we are 
by its deluding vanities. O, could we but stand a 
while in the midway between heaven and earth, and 
at one prospect see the glories of both ; how faint 
and dim would all the splendours of this world ap- 
pear to us in comparison with those above! How 
would they sneak and disappear in the presence of 
that eternal brightness, and be forced to shroud their 
vanquished glories, as stars do when the sun appears ! 
And whilst we interchangeably turned our eyes from 
one to the other, with what shame and confusion 
should we reflect upon the wretched grovelling tem- 
per of our own minds! What poor mean-spirited 
creatures are we, to satisfy ourselves with the imper- 
tinent trifles of this world, when we have all the joys 
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of an everlasting heaven before us ; and may, if we 
please, after a few moments' obedience, be admitted 
into them, and enjoy them for evermore ! Ah ! fool- 
ish creatures that we are, thus to prefer a far country, 
where we live on nothing but husks, before an ever- 
lasting festivity, that is celebrated in our Father's 
house, where the meanest creature hath bread 
enough and to spare ! to choose Nebuchadnezzar's 
fate, and leave crowns and sceptres, and live among 
the salvage herds of the wilderness ! Could the bless- 
ed saints above divert so much from their more 
happy employments, as to look down a little from 
their thrones of glory, and see how busy poor mor- 
tals are in scrambling for this wretched pelf, which 
within a few moments they must leave for ever ; how 
they jostle, and rencounter, defeat, defraud, and un- 
dermine one another; what a ridiculous spectacle 
would it appear to them ! With what scorn would 
they look on it, or rather with what pity, to see a 
company of heaven-born souls, capable of and de- 
signed for the same glory and happiness with them- 
selves, grovelling like swine in dirt and mire ; one 
priding itself in a gay suit, another hugging a bag of 
glistering earth, a third stewing and dissolving itself 
in luxury and voluptuousness, and all employed at 
that poor, and mean, and miserable rate, as might 
justly make these blessed spirits ashamed to own 
their kindred and alliance ! To tell you truly and se- 
riously my thoughts, I cannot imagine, but, if when 
we are thus extravagantly concerned about the piti- 
ful trifles *of this world, the blessed spirits do see and 
.converse with us ; it is a much more ludicrous and 
ridiculous sight in their eyes, to see us thus sillily 
concerned and employed, than it would be in us to 
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see a company of boys with mighty zeal and concern 
wrangling and crying, striving and scrambling for a 
bag of cherry-stones. Wherefore, in the name of 
God, sirs, let us not expose ourselves any longer to 
the just derision of the world, by our excessive dot- 
age upon the trifling vanities of this life ; but let us 
seriously consider, that we are all concerned in mat- 
ters of much higher importance, even in the unspeak- 
able felicity of an everlasting life. 

3. Hence I infer how unreasonable it is for good 
men to be afraid of dying ; since just on the other 
side the grave you see there is a state of endless bliss 
and happiness prepared to receive and entertain 
them : so that to them death is but a dark entry out 
of a wilderness of sorrow, into a paradise of eternal 
pleasure. And therefore, if it be an unreasonable 
thing for sick men to dread their recovery, for slaves 
to tremble at their jubilee, or for prisoners to quake 
at the news of a gaol-delivery ; how much more un- 
reasonable is it for good men to be afraid of death, 
which is but a momentary passage from sickness, la- 
bour, and confinement, to eternal health, and rest, 
and liberty ! For God's sake consider, sirs ; what is 
there in this world that you have reason to be fond 
of? what in the other that you need be afraid of? 
Suppose that now your souls were on the wing 
mounting upwards to the celestial abodes, and that 
at some convenient stand between heaven and earth, 
from whence you might take a prospect of both, you 
were now making a pause, to survey and compare 
them with one another ; that having viewed over all 
the glories above, and tasted the beatifical joys, and 
heard the ravishing melodies of angels, you were now 
looking down again, with your minds filled with these 
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glorious ideas, upon this miserable world ; and that all 
in a view you beheld the vast numbers of men and 
women that at this time are fainting for want of 
bread ; of young men that are hewn down with the 
sword of war ; of orphans that are weeping over their 
fathers' graves ; of mariners that are shrieking in a 
storm, because their keel dashes against a rock, or 
bulges under them ; of people that are groaning upon 
sick beds, or racked with agonies of conscience ; that 
are weeping with want, mad with oppression, des- 
perate by too quick a sense of a constant infelicity : 
would you not, do you think, upon such a review of 
both states, be infinitely glad that you are gone from 
hence, that you are out of the noise and participation 
of so many evils and calamities ? would not the sight 
of the glories above, and the miseries beneath you, 
make you a thousand times more fearful of return- 
ing hither, than ever you were of going hence ? Yes, 
doubtless it would. Why then should not our sense 
of the misery here, and our belief of the happiness 
there, produce the same effect in us, make us willing 
to remove our quarters, and exchange this wilder- 
ness for that Canaan ? 

It is true, indeed, the passage from one to the 
other is commonly very painful and grievous ; but 
what of that ? In other cases we are willing enough 
to endure a present pain, in order to a future ease ; 
and if a few mortal pangs will work a perfect cure 
on me, and recover me into everlasting bliss and life, 
methinks the hope of this blessed effect should be 
sufficient to sweeten and endear that agony, and 
render it easy and desirable. But, alas ! to die is to 
leave all our acquaintance, to bid adieu to our dear- 
est Mends and relations, to pass into an unknown 
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state, to converse with strangers, whose laws and 
customs we are not acquainted with : why now, all 
that looks sad in this is a very great mistake ; for 
I verily hope, that I have more friends, and acquaint- 
ance, and relatives in heaven r than I shall leave be- 
hind me here on earth ; and if so, I do but go from 
worse friends to better ; for one friend there is worth 
a thousand here, in respect of all those endearing 
accomplishments that render a friend a jewel. But 
if I die a good man, I shall carry into eternity with 
me the genius and temper of a glorified spirit ; and 
that will recommend me to the society of heaven, 
and render the spirits of those just men, whose 
names I never heard of, as dear friends to me in an 
instant, as if they had been my ancient cronies and 
acquaintance. But why should I grieve at parting 
with my friends below, when I shall go to the best 
friend I have in the world, to God my Father, to 
Jesus my redeemer, and to the Holy Ghost my con- 
stant comforter and assistant ? And what though 
the state, and the laws, and customs of it be in 
a great measure unknown to me ? yet what I know 
is infinitely desirable ; from whence I may reasonably 
infer, that what I know not is so too ; and if I have 
but the temper of heaven, I shall easily comply with 
the heavenly laws and customs of it. So that in the 
whole, I cannot imagine why any good man, that 
seriously believes the doctrine of a blessed immor- 
tality, and hath a just well-grounded hope of being 
made partaker of it at the expiration of this mortal 
life, should be so loath to leave this wretched world, 
and expire into that blessed eternity. I do not deny, 
but the circumstances of our affairs in this life are 
many times such as may justly excuse even a good 
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man's willingness to die: some great opportunities 
of doing good may present themselves, and invite him 
to stay a little longer ; or his having begun his repent* 
ance late, or not having made a competent provision 
foe his family, may for a time justify his unwilling- 
ness to depart, and render it both excusable and 
reasonable. But unless it be in these excepted cases, 
methinks I can hardly reconcile our hopes of hap* 
piness with our fear of death. For when I am ve* 
rily persuaded that death is only a narrow stream, 
running between time and eternity, and I see my 
God and my Saviour with crowns of glory in their 
hands, beckoning to me from the farther shore, and 
calling to me to come over and receive those happy 
recompenses of my industry and labour ; that I, like 
a naked timorous boy, should stand shivering on 
this bank of time, as if I were afraid to dip my foot 
in that cold stream of fate, which as soon as I am 
in I am past, and in the twinkling of an eye will 
land me on eternal bliss, is such an extravagant in- 
consistency, as (if I did not feel it in me) I should 
never believe I could be guilty of. 

4. And lastly, Hence I infer, what a vast deal of 
reason we have to be diligent and industrious in re- 
ligion, since God hath proposed such a vast reward 
to us, to encourage and animate our industry. How 
can we account any work hard, of which heaven is 
the wages ? How can we faint in our Christian race, 
when we see the crown of glory hanging over the 
goal ? Methinks this should be enough to infuse life 
and spirit into the most crest-fallen souls, to make 
cripples run, and to convert the most sneaking coward 
into a bold and magnanimous hero. For how much 
pains do we ordinarily take upon far less hopes ? In 
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hope of a little transitory wealth, which we know 
we shall enjoy but a few years, and then part with 
for ever, we thrust ourselves into a perpetual crowd 
and tumult of business ; where, with vast concern and 
thoughtfulness, with eager and passionate prosecu- 
tions, with endless brawls and contentions, with 
jostling and rencountering one another, we toil and 
weary ourselves, and make our lives a constant 
drudgery : and shall we flag when heaven is the 
object of our prosecutions, who are so active in the 
pursuit of trifles ? Whensoever therefore we find our 
endeavours in religion begin to jade and droop, let us 
lift up our eyes to the crown of glory ; and if we are 
capable of being moved by objects of the greatest 
value, that must infuse new vigour into us, and 
make us all life, and spirit, and wing. For what 
though my way lies up the hill, and leads me along 
through thorns and precipices, so that I am fain to 
sweat at every step, and every ascent is a toil to 
me ; yet when I am up, I am sure to be entertained 
with such pleasant gales and glorious prospects, as 
will fully recompense all my toil in climbing thither. 
There, with an overjoyed heart, I shall sit down 
and bless my labours: blessed be you, my bitter 
agonies and sharp conflicts, my importunate prayers 
and wellspent tears ; for now I am fully repaid for 
you all, and do reap ten thousand times more joys 
from you than ever I endured pains. For what are 
the pains of a moment to the pleasures of eternity ? 
Wherefore hold out, my faith and patience, yet a 
little longer, and your work will soon be at an end ; 
and after a few laborious weekdays, you shall keep 
an everlasting sabbath. What though my voyage 
lie through a stormy sea, yet it is to the Indies of 
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happiness ; and a few leagues farther lies the blessed 
port, where I shall be crowned as soon as I am landed. 
Go on therefore, O my soul, with thy utmost cou- 
rage and alacrity ; for let the winds bluster, and the 
waves swell never so much, yet thou canst not mis- 
carry, unless thou wilt. Thou art not, like other 
passengers, left to the mercy of wind and weather, 
but thy fate is in thy own hands, and if thou wilt 
but have thy Jruit unto holiness, thy end shall be 
everlasting Uje. 
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1 JOHN IV. 19. 
We lone him, because he Jlrst loved us. 

jl HAVE shewed you in the former discourses how 
indispensably necessary it is that we should love God, 
in order to our being truly religious ; and proved to 
you at large, that of all principles of religion what- 
soever, this is the most operative and effectual. And 
then, to excite this heavenly affection in you, I have 
shewn you, that the goodness of God is the principal 
motive that engages our love to him. And now, 
that I may more largely explain the nature and 
measures of this love, as it is our duty, and engage 
you to it by this grand motive of the divine good- 
ness, I have made choice of this text, We love him, 
because he first loved us. 

The Greek word ayavoi^ev here, may as well be 
rendered subjunctively, to signify what we ought to 
do, as indicatively, for what we already do : and in- 
deed it seems more suitable to the context, to render 
it tt?£ should, or ought to love him, than we love him. 
For in the former verses the apostle earnestly presses 
Christians to love one another, upon the consideration 
of God's great love to them ; and then consider, how 
naturally their love to one another would follow upon 
their mutual love to God : he concludes, that the most 
effectual course to oblige them to love one another 
was, to excite them to the love of God, upon the 
consideration of his great love to them. For, saith 
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he, verse 20. If a man say, I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar : because light itself is not 
mere inseparable to the sun, than brotherly love is to 
the love of God. So that, unless we render aryenmpti 
avrov, we should love him, as we shall evacuate the 
necessity of the apostle's counsel, so we shall disturb 
the order and method of his argument. For if we 
render it indicatively, we love him, it will thence 
necessarily follow, that we shall also love one an- 
other, and so there would be no need of the apostle's 
counsel, and then the words will be wholly imper- 
tinent to the argument : which, as I have shewed, is 
to excite us to the love of God, and thereby to en- 
gage us to love one another : but what need be excite 
us to do that which he himself confesses we did 
already ? If therefore we render the word subjunc- 
tively, as it seems most reasonable we should, this 
will be the sense of the text, We are bound in duty 
to love God, because he first loved us. According 
to which sense, here is, 

First, A duty ; We ought to love God. 

Secondly, A reason of it ; Because he first loved us. 

I. I begin with the duty ; We ought to love hiro. 
In handling of which I shall do these two things : 

1. Shew you what it is to love God. 

S. In what degrees and measures we are bound 
to love him. And in explaining what this love of 
God is, I shall shew you, 

First, Wherein the being and essence of it consists. 

Secondly, What are its essential characters and 
properties. 

1. Wherein the being and essence of our love of 
God consists? To which I answer in general, that 
this love of God consists in a rational, fixed, affecting 
c c 3 
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delight and complacency in the divine goodness and 
perfections. But that we may the better understand 
the nature of this heavenly virtue, and more exactly 
distinguish it from those wretched counterfeits that 
commonly usurp its name, and are too too often mis- 
taken for it, it will be necessary to explain the seve- 
ral terms whereof its definition is composed. 

1. Therefore, I say, it is a delight and complacency. 

2. It is a rational one. 
S. A fixed. 

4. An affecting one. 

5. It is terminated on the divine goodness and 
perfections. 

1. The love of God consists in delight and com- 
placency. And indeed this is the proper act of love, 
as it is distinguished from all other passions. For we 
find by experience, that the first act of our minds, 
upon the apprehension of a lovely object, is delight 
and complacency in the view or contemplation of it : 
and when any amiable object presents itself to our 
sense, or to our minds or fancies, it causes our 
thoughts to pause and stay themselves a while upon 
it, till we have viewed it round about, and drawn 
its picture in our minds ; and when we have done, 
the very first expression of our love to it is to be 
well pleased with the contemplation of it ; and while 
we review it over and over, to be sweetly ravished 
and delighted with the charming prospect of its 
beauty. And from this prime and essential act of 
love arises all those consequent affections of hope, 
benevolence, and desire of fruition : for the reason 
why we wish well to, hope for, or desire to enjoy 
any object, is, because we are well pleased with it, 
and do find a sweet content and satisfaction in that 
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picture or idea of it which we have drawn upon 
our own minds. So that the very essence of love, 
you see, consists in a well-pleasedness, arising from 
the apprehended goodness and congruity of the thing 
beloved ; and it is merely by accident that there is 
any other emotion intermingled with this grateful 
affection. For if it were not for the want of what 
we love, if there were no distance between us and 
the objects of our affection, our love would be all 
but one pure continued act of complacency and de- 
light: for if all our needs were fully satisfied, we 
should love without either desire or hope, both 
which imply want and absence from the objects of 
our love: which is a plain evidence that compla- 
cency is the very essence of love, since there may 
be love without hope, or desire, or any other passion 
mingled with it ; but without complacency there can 
be none. It is true, the degrees of love's compla- 
cencies are much greater in the fruition of its objects, 
than they are in the pursuit of them ; but still it is 
of the same kind : for it is the delight we take in 
an object that makes us desire to enjoy it ; but in 
the enjoyment, our desire expires into an higher 
degree of delight and satisfaction. For desire and 
delight are only the wings and arms of love ; those 
for pursuits, and these for embraces: but it is the 
arms that give the wings both motion and rest ; the 
delight we take in the objects of our love, that both 
inflames and quenches our desire. So that though 
in this indigent state hope and desire are inseparable 
to our love, yet that is by accident : but as for its 
essence and definition, it wholly consists of delight 
and complacency. And therefore if our love of God 
hath the common notion of love in it, as questionless 
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it hath, it must necessarily consist in our being well- 
pleased and delighted in the beauty, and goodness, 
and perfection of his nature. And accordingly we 
find in scripture, that our love to God, and God's 
love to us, is expressed by delighting in one another. 
So Prov. iii. 12. For whom the Lord loveth he cor- 
recteth ; even as a father the son in whom he de- 
Ughteth, i. e. whom he loves. So also our love to 
God is expressed by delighting in him, Psalm xxxvii. 4. 
Delight thyself also in the Lord ; and he shall give 
thee the desires of thine heart. 

2. The love of God is a rational delight and com- 
placency in him, by which it is distinguished from 
those sensible emotions of bodily passion which many 
times are nothing else but the natural effects of an 
overheated fancy. For I make no doubt but a man 
may be rapt even into an ecstasy of sensible delight 
and complacency in God ; that is, upon an amiable 
representation of God, his spirits may be made to 
flow in a sweet and placid torrent to his heart ; and 
by their nimble motions about it, to soothe and tickle 
it into a most sensible pleasure, till it opens and di- 
lates its orifices, and the grateful flood breaks in and 
drowns it in delight and ravishment. And yet, in all 
this mighty storm and commotion of passion, there 
may not be the least spark of sincere love to God : 
for all this not only may be, but many times is no- 
thing else but the mere mechanism and natural ef- 
fect of a warm and vigorous fancy ; which being 
flushed with such brisk and active spirits as are most 
apt to be figured into amorous phantasms and ideas, 
can with these, without any assistance from reason, 
raise great commotions of joy in the heart, especially 
where the temper is soft, and the passions easy to be 
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wrought upon. And of the truth of this the histo- 
ries of the devotos of all religions will furnish us with 
sufficient experiments. For even among the Turk- 
ish and heathen saints, there are as notorious in- 
stances of these sweet incomes and manifestations as 
among our own ; and the same sensitive complacen- 
cies, which ours too often mistake for the sealings 
and witness of the Spirit, they frequently experience 
in their communion with Mahomet, Bacchus, and 
Apollo. So that to conclude that we love God from 
those corporeal passions is very unsafe and danger- 
ous ; and we may almost as certainly judge of the 
hunger of our souls after righteousness by the hun- 
ger of our bodies after bread, as of the love of our 
souls to God by our bodily ravishments and passions. 
For bodily passion differs according to the temper of 
the body ; some tempers are so soft and impressive, 
that the most frivolous fancy will affect them ; others 
so hard and sturdy, that the greatest reason will 
hardly move them ; and consequently persons of 
this temper, though they should love God much 
more than the other, and have a much higher esteem 
of, and more rational complacency in his divine per- 
fections, yet will have much less of corporeal passion 
intermingled with it. I do not deny but even this 
sensitive passion, when prudently managed, may be 
of great advantage to a rational love : for the pas- 
sions being soft and easy, and apt to follow the mo- 
tions of the soul, do naturally intend and quicken 
them, and render them more vigorous and active, 
and we have very much cause to bless God even for 
that sensitive joy and complacency which accompa- 
nies our love to him ; since this, I doubt not, is many 
times excited by his own blessed Spirit, to quicken 
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and invigorate our rational affection, and render it 
more active and vivacious. But that which I aim at 
is only this, if possible, to beat men off from measur- 
ing the strength or weakness, the truth or falsehood, 
of their love to God by any corporeal passion what- 
soever; since men may, we see, and many tiroes 
have a vehement passion without any reason ; and 
all those ticklings and ravishments of heart, which 
too many men mistake for the love of God,. are very 
often nothing else but the necessary effects of a 
chafed and overheated fancy. But that which is 
really the love of God is always founded in a ra- 
tional conviction of the beauty and goodness of his 
nature, and proceeds from an high esteem and pro- 
found veneration of his perfections. For no man 
loves God but can give very good reason why he 
loves him : he is not moved to it by a musical tone, or 
a gaudy metaphor, or an unaccountable impulse of 
fancy ; but by the real charms and attractions of the 
divine goodness and perfection; which darting 
through his mind, like the sunbeams through a burn- 
ing-glass, have kindled his affections, and made him 
love with infinite reason : so that it is his understand- 
ing that enamours his will ; and that which makes 
him a lover of God, is the deep sense of his reason 
how much he deserves to be beloved. He hath se- 
riously considered how lovely God is in himself, how 
kind and loving unto all his creation, and what par- 
ticular obligation God hath laid upon him to return 
him love for love ; and this gives fire to his love, and 
affects his will with delight and complacency : and 
though perhaps he may not feel those passionate 
soothings and expansions of heart which sensitive joy 
is wont to produce; yet he finds himself highly 
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pleased with God, and his will acquiesces in the 
thought of his goodness and perfections with a calm 
and even complacency : and thus his will is inflamed 
with the purest light of his understanding, and his 
love is nothing else but the warm reflection of his 
reason. Thus, Psalm cxvi. 1. / love the Lord, saith 
David ; and then he goes on to enumerate the vast 
and important reasons why he loved him ; because 
he hath inclined his ear, &c. and in 1 Cor. viii. 3. 
If any man love God, the same, i. e. God, is known 
of him ; intimating, that all true love of God is found- 
ed in the knowledge of him. 

3. The love of God is a fixed as well as rational 
complacency in him ; by which I distinguish this 
heavenly affection from those short and transitory 
fits of love, that, like flashes of lightning, coma? and 
go, appear and vanish, in a moment. For thus, upon 
some affecting providence, or passionate representa- 
tion of the divine goodness, it is very ordinary for 
men to be chafed into an amorous fit, and touched 
with very tender resentments of the loveliness and 
love of God; so that at present they seem to be 
in raptures of affection, and, with the Spouse in the 
Canticles, to be wondrous sick of love ; but, alas ! it 
commonly proves but a sudden qualm, that after a 
pang or two goes over, and so they are well again 
immediately : for upon their next encounter with 
temptation, or intermixture with secular affairs, then- 
hot love begins to languish, and quickly dies into a 
cold indifferency ; and notwithstanding all the rea- 
sons and obligations that they have to the contrary, 
their fickle hearts unwind again, and by degrees de- 
cline and sink into their old habitual aversation to 
God and goodness ; which is a plain evidence that 
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that which at first looked like the love of God in 
them, was only a sudden blush of passion, and not 
the true complexion of their souls. For when once 
a man is brought to love God upon principles of rea- 
son and consideration, it is much more difficult to 
extinguish this, than any virtue whatsoever ; because 
of all the virtues of religion, this is founded in the 
greatest reason, and accompanied with the strongest 
pleasure. For love itself consisting in delight and 
complacency, where the object of it is an infinite 
good, there is not only infinite reason to love, but in- 
finite occasion of pleasure and complacency. When 
therefore our love of God is backed with so much 
reason, and sweetened with so much pleasure ; how 
is it possible we should extinguish it without doing 
the greatest violence to ourselves ? For I am verily 
persuaded, that one of the hardest moral changes 
that can be made upon a rational creature, is from a 
lover to become an enemy to God ; for wheresoever 
this heavenly affection is, it sweetens and endears it- 
self by its own appendant pleasures, which are in 
themselves a sufficient countercharm against all 
temptations to the contrary. So that when once it 
is kindled in the soul, like a subtile flame, it will by 
degrees insinuate farther and farther, till it hath 
eaten into the centre of the soul, and turned it all 
into its own substance. Wherefore this we may cer- 
tainly conclude upon, that he who can suddenly or 
easily entertain an aversation to God and goodness, 
did never truly love : For love, saith the Wise Man, 
is strong as death ; and many waters cannot quench 
it, Cant. viii. 6, 7. wheresoever it lights it clings, and 
can never be torn away again without violent spasms 
and convulsions. So that whatsoever passion we 
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may have for God, we can never conclude it to be 
hearty love, till it fixes and settles in our souls ; till 
our wills are habitually pleased with God, and do 
entertain the thoughts of his love and loveliness with 
a constant complacency and delight ; and then we 
may venture to call it love, and to rejoice in the na- 
tivity of this heavenly flame within us. 

4. It is an affecting delight and complacency in 
God ; by which I distinguish it from a mere liking 
and naked approbation. For God is a being so infi- 
nitely amiable and benevolent, that it is impossible 
almost for any reasonable creature to know him, and 
not like and approve of him. But though in all ap- 
probation there is some degree of complacency, yet 
there is no doubt but a man may approve of what 
he doth not love ; and there is no doubt but there 
are many men that do approve of God as the most 
glorious and excellent of beings, and the most 
worthy of love and veneration, who yet have not one 
spark of real love towards him. For thus St. Paul, 
we find, when he was a Jew in religion, approved of 
the law as holy, and just, and good; Rom. vii. IS* 
and that in this approbation of his there was some 
degree of complacency and delight : for, saith he, 
I delight in the law of God according to the in* 
ward man, verse 22. but all this while he was very 
far from having any real love and affection for it : 
for in the next verse he tells us, that he had a law 
in his members warring against the law qf his 
mind; that is, he had an inward repugnancy and 
aversation against this excellent law, which his rea- 
son did approve of as holy, and Just, and good; and 
no degree of true love could consist with such ail 
aversation. And there is no doubt but most men 
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who have right conceptions of God, do in their mind 
and reason as much approve of and delight in the 
perfection of his nature, as St. Paul did in the per- 
fection of his law ; and yet their wills are as repug- 
nant and averse to the holiness and purity of the one, 
as St. Paul's then was to the justice and goodness of 
the other. Wherefore, to constitute us true lovers 
of God, it is necessary that our approbation of, and 
delight and complacency in him, should be such as 
doth powerfully affect our wills, and reconcile them 
to the nature of God. For whilst our wills are 
averse to that immaculate purity and goodness which 
is so inseparable to his nature, it is impossible we 
should heartily love him ; and though in our minds 
we may approve of him as a most glorious and ex- 
cellent being, yet in our hearts we shall still retain 
a secret antipathy against him. And I doubt not 
but the devils themselves do so far approve of God, 
as to acknowledge him altogether amiable and love- 
ly : for if they do not, I am sure they are very shal- 
low spectators ; but yet we see this approbation of 
theirs accompanied with an inveterate rancour and 
enmity against him. And till our wills are so af- 
fected by our reason, as to consent and echo to its 
approbations, to take complacency in that divine pu- 
rity which our reason acknowledges to be the crown 
and ornament of God ; whilst we reverence him in 
our minds, we hate and despise him in our affections. 
So that he only is a lover of God whose will is re- 
conciled to true goodness. 

5. And lastly, This love must be terminated on 
the proper goodness and perfections of God; and 
hereby I distinguish it from that love which we too 
commonly terminate upon a god of our own making. 
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For it is very ordinary with men to set up idols and 
false representations of God in their minds, and then 
fall down and worship them : and it is no great won- 
der, if they are extremely fond of these idol-divinities 
of their own making, since commonly they are no- 
thing else but the pictures and images of themselves. 
Thou thoughtest, saith God to those profligate per- 
sons, that I was such a one as thyse\f, Psalm 1. 21. 
Men have always been prone to cast all their ideas 
of God in the mould of their own tempers, and to 
fashion the divinity whom they worship according to 
the model of their own inclinations. Thus men of 
ungovernable and imperious tempers are apt to re- 
present God in their own likeness, a being that go- 
verns himself and others by a mere blind omnipotent 
self-will, that wills things merely because he wills 
them, and is no way concerned to regulate his own 
motions by any antecedent rules of justice, wisdom, 
or goodness. So also men of wrathful and revenge- 
ful tempers are apt to look upon God as a froward, 
furious, and implacable being ; that is, to be pleased 
or displeased with trifles ; that frowns or smiles as 
the humour takes him ; that when the froward fit is 
upon him, breathes nothing but revenge and fury, 
and whose love and hatred is fickle and mutable, and 
never constant to the same reasons. And to name 
no more, thus men of fond and indulgent natures are 
apt to represent God to themselves, as one that dotes 
invincibly on those who have once the luck to be bis 
favourites ; and in Christ, at least, will hug their very 
deformities, and connive at their greatest treasons 
and rebellions. And since these false representations 
that men make of God are nothing but the reflec- 
tions of their own images, in loving him they only 
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love themselves ; and it is no wonder that they are 
more devoutly affected towards such an imaginary 
divinity, than towards the true God himself clothed 
with his own attributes, and circled about with his 
own rays of unstained and immaculate glory ; since 
the former is nothing but their own shadow, which. 
Narcissus like, they gaze upon and fall in love with. 
But whatsoever love we may bestow upon these false 
representations, it is not terminated upon God ; but 
on the spectres and images of our fancies, which have 
nothing of God about them but the name. Where* 
fore, to constitute our love truly divine, it is neces- 
sary that it should respect God as he is in himself, 
and not as he seems to be in those disfigured idols of 
our own fancies. We must blot out of our minds 
all these false conceptions, which, like the ^Ethiopian 
idols, are nothing but our own resemblance, and por- 
trait him in all those fair ideas wherein he hath re- 
presented himself unto us ; and when we have right- 
ed him in our own opinions, and formed such notions 
of him as are agreeable to his native perfections, 
then we must love him for what we see in him, even 
for the mercy and goodness, the righteousness and 
purity of his nature. For unless we love these his 
moral perfections, which are indeed the only objects 
of love in him, all our kind pretences are base flat- 
teries, and, instead of him, we only love a mock-god 
of our own making. And thus I have shewed yoir 
at large wherein the essence of this heavenly virtue, 
our love of God, consists. But because things are 
better understood by their essential characters and 
properties than by their naked essences, and we may 
much more easily discern whether we truly love God 
or no by the former than by the latter. 
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2. I proceed in the next place to shew you what 
are the essential properties and characters of our love 
of Ood : and these are to be fetched from the na- 
ture of love in general; the properties whereof, 
when it is determined on a person, are chiefly these 
four : 

1* Benevolence to the person beloved. 

2. Desire of enjoying him. 

S. Imitation of his perfections. 

4. Conformity to his will. 

1 . Benevolence is an essential property of our love 
of Ood : by which, I do not mean wishing of any 
additional good or happiness to God, which yet he 
wants ; for that is extravagance, to wish that a be- 
ing who is infinitely happy should be more happy 
than he is ; since his happiness would not be infinite, 
if it could admit of addition or increase. By our be- 
nevolence to God therefore, I only mean our hearty 
desire that he may be pleased by ourselves and 
others ; that all his creation may conspire to serve 
and glorify him in that method which he hath pre- 
scribed ; and that his will may be done upon earth 
as it is in heaven. And this must necessarily be the 
hearty wish of every sincere lover of God : and when 
he sees himself defeated of his wish, by the wicked 
lives and manners of men ; when he considers how 
God is offended every day, how his authority is af- 
fronted, his laws trampled on, his name vilified and 
blasphemed, by bold and insolent sinners, he cannot 
forbear grieving at it, to see him his soul loves load- 
ed with so many indignities and dishonours. For 
thus did David, that great lover of God ; Rivers qf 
tears run dawn mine eyes, because men keep not 
thy law, Psalm cxix. 136. So that what the brave 
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Portia said to her dear Brutus, jronmw «X Jrymtih, ***- 
mk>c tc avasp&v, that can every lover of God say, 
Lord ! thou knowest that I sympathize in all thy 
pleasures and displeasures ; when thou art pleased 
I rejoice, and when thou art offended I am 
w grieved." 

2. Another property of divine love is, an earnest 
desire of enjoying God. For so when we love a 
friend, we desire to enjoy as much of him as we are 
able ; that is, we would fain be more intimately ac- 
quainted with him, we would love him more, and 
be more beloved by him, and resemble him in all 
those amiable qualities for which we love and admire 
him. And thus, if we have chosen God for our 
friend, we shall still be breathing after a more inti- 
mate fruition of him; our thoughts will be often 
employed in the contemplation of his beauty and 
glory, and our minds will be perpetually longing 
after a clearer knowledge of, and more intimate ao 
quaintance with him. We shall never think we love 
him sufficiently, and never think we can do enough 
to endear ourselves to his favour ; but shall always 
feel in ourselves, both want of love to him, and want 
of desert to be beloved by him. We shall inces- 
santly covet more and more to resemble him in 
those adorable perfections for which we love him; 
that so, if it were possible, he might have the same 
reason to love us as we have to love him. We shall 
earnestly hunger and thirst after righteousness, and 
vehemently wish that all those amiable characters 
of purity and justice, mercy and goodness, for which 
we do admire and love him, were more fairly im- 
printed on our own natures ; that so, by partaking of 
these perfections, we may grow more and more god- 
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like, till we are arrived to a most perfect resemblance 
and conformity of natures with him. Thus to enjoy 
God must needs be the desire of every true and 
hearty lover of him. And indeed this is the only 
enjoyment we are capable of; for we cannot enjoy 
God's essence, because we cannot possess it, it being 
neither communicated nor communicable ; and there- 
fore all that our enjoyment of him can include is, 
to know, and love, and be beloved by him ; and to 
resemble him in those charming beauties of purity 
and goodness, which render him so infinitely lovely : 
and it is essential to every faithful lover of him thus 
to desire to enjoy him* 

3. Imitation of his perfections is another essential 
property of love to him : and this is necessarily conse- 
quent to the former : for if we love God, it is either for 
the good he doth us, or for the beauty and loveliness 
of his nature. If we love him for the good he doth 
us, we must needs be sensible that it is a lovely 
thing to do good, and this must strangely incline us 
to imitate him in doing all the good we are able. 
If we love him for the beauty and excellency of his 
nature, we cannot but desire to be like him ; because 
whatsoever we esteem lovely in another, we desire 
to partake of, out of love to ourselves ; and if we de- 
sire to partake of what is lovely in another, that 
must needs engage us to imitate him, since we have- 
np other way to partake of another's excellencies, 
but only by a constant imitation of them. So that 
it Is impossible we should love God for the beauty 
and perfection of his nature, and not heartily desire 
to partake of it; and it is impossible we should 
heartily desire to partake of it, and not endeavour 
to transcribe it by a constant and vigorous imi- 
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tation. So that whatsoever good reason we lore 
God for, it must necessarily terminate in our imi- 
tation of those amiable actions or perfections for 
which we love him : and therefore for any man to 
pretend to love God, while he acts contrary to the 
reasons for which he loves him, is plainly to contra- 
dict himself, and baffle his own pretensions. For to 
say that I love God for doing good, or for being 
just, holy, and benevolent, while I take no care to 
do good myself, but take pleasure in impurity, injus- 
tice, or uncharitableness, is to say that I love him 
for those things which I declare I do not love. If 
therefore we heartily love God, as we pretend to do, 
it will be visible in our imitation of him ; for unless 
we endeavour to be pure as he is pure, and holy as 
he is holy, and just and merciful as he is just and 
merciful, all our pretensions of love to him are cheats 
and fulsome hypocrisy. 

4. And lastly, Compliance with the will of God is 
another essential character and property of our love 
to him. For if we sincerely love a person, we must 
needs desire to please him, that so thereby we may 
endear ourselves to him ; and if we really desire to 
please him, to be sure we shall readily comply with 
his will in whatsoever is just and reasonable. And 
hence the scripture makes our obedience to the will 
of God essential to our love of him : For this, saith 
St. John, is the love of God, that we keep his com- 
mandments, 1 John v. 3. And this is love, that 
we walk after his commandments, 2 Epist. 6. If ye 
love me, saith our Saviour, keep my commandments, 
John xiv. 15. that is, give me this token that ye love 
me ; for without this, I can never believe that you 
have any real kindness for me, whatsoever preten- 
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sums you 'may make : for so, verse S3, be adds, tfany 
man love me, he will keep my commandment* ; in- 
timating, that between our love of and obedience to 
him, there is a necessary and inseparable connection. 
So that we may as soon be men without risibility, 
as lovers of God without sincere submission to his 
will. For lovers have one will and one soul ; they 
conspire in the same designs, and drive at the same 
interests ; their affections are perfect unisons, and 
do in the same likes and dislikes resound and echo. 
to one another; and so far as they love, there is such 
a perfect agreement between them, that they seem 
mutually to lend and borrow wills and souls with 
one another. And so, if we love God, there will be 
a sweet harmony between our wills and his, at least 
so far as we love him : for if we love him, we shall 
love to please him, by complying in all things with 
bis heavenly will, and rejoice that we are able to do 
any thing that we are sure will be acceptable in his 
eyes, and certainly endear us to his roost tender af- 
fection. Whilst therefore we live in wilful disobe- 
dience and opposition to his heavenly will, all our 
pretences of love to him are rank dissimulations, and, 
like the kisses of Judas, are only prefaces to succeed- 
ing treasons and rebellions. And thus you see 
wherein the essence of our love to God consists, and 
what are its essential properties : by a serious review 
of which, you may easily conclude whether in reality 
you are lovers of God or no. 

3. I now proceed to the next inquiry, namely, 
what measures and degrees of this love are matter of 
indispensable duty to us. For answer to which we 
must consider, that this, as well as the other virtues 
of Christianity, are required of us by a twofold law » 
DdS 
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the first is the to w of perfection, the second it the law 
of sincerity: both of which it will be neceasary to 
explain, before we can exactly determine what de- 
grees and measures of love to God are matter of 
indispensable duty. 

1. First therefore, there is the law of perfection, 
which requires the utmost degrees of every Chris- 
tian virtue, that in the several states and periods of 
our lives we are capable of attaining. For thus we 
are enjoined not only to do, but to abound in the 
work of the Lord; not only to have grace, bat to 
grow in it; to perfect holiness in the fear of God; 
and be perfect, as our Father in heaven is perfect. 
And indeed the nature of God is the only standard 
of that perfection whereunto we must aspire, and 
we are still bound to be growing on, till we are infi- 
nitely holy : which, because otir finite natures can 
never arrive to in any period of duration, therefore 
I doubt not but it will be our duty to be growing on 
eternally. So that this law having prescribed no li- 
mits to the degrees of our growth in virtue, hath 
thereby cut out work enough to employ our faculties 
for ever. Not that we are sinners against this law 
so long as we are short or defective of the utmost 
degree of perfection ; for it requires of us no more 
than what is within our present possibility, and our 
possibility increases together with our improvements. 
When we have but one single degree of virtue, it is 
no sin against the law of perfection that we do not 
immediately leap to six or seven, because it is not in 
our power ; and no law can oblige a man to that which 
is impossible : but when we have acquired one de- 
gree, we have power to acquire a second ; and when 
we have acquired that, we have power to acquire a 
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third; and bo on ad %7\finitum : and consequently 
our obligation to be more and more perfect increases 
according to the improvement of our power. A 
babe in Christ, or beginner in religion, hath not the 
strength and power of a man ; that is, of one that hath 
made a considerable progress ; and consequently he is 
not immediately obliged by this law to the same de- 
gree of growth and perfection : but whatsoever degree 
is Within his power, in the different periods of his 
growth and progress, that he is actually and imme- 
diately obliged to ; and while he continues defective 
in it, he sins against the law of perfection. So that, 
in short, this law requires us to be in all respects as 
good, in the several stages of our Christian progress* 
as at present it is possible for us to be ; and so far as 
"we fall short of any attainment that is within our 
power, we are guilty of violating its righteous oblige 
tion. It is true, this law doth not oblige us under the 
pain of eternal damnation ; and indeed if it did, no 
flesh could be saved, since there never was any mere 
man but might have possibly been better than he was, 
had he been so diligent as to improve himself to the 
utmost degree of his power. The proper sanction 
therefore of this law is this ; that we should actually 
do all the good, and acquire all the degrees of virtue 
that are at present within our power, under the 
pain of losing some degree of happiness in the other 
world, which otherwise we should have attained; 
which is no more than what naturally follows upon all 
sinfiil defects. For every sinful defect is a privation 
of some degree of goodness; and goodness is so es- 
sential to happiness, that there cannot be a privation 
of tfee one, without a diminution of the other. But 
besides (hose defects of happiness that are naturally 
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to our defects of virtue, the scripture 
plainly assures us, that God himself will subatract 
from our reward hereafter, in proportion to our 
moral defects and non-improvements in this life; 
for, He which eoweth sparingly, saith the apostle, 
skall reap sparingly; and he which sowetk bomn- 
tiJuUy shall reap also bountifully^ 2 Cor. ix. 6. 
And Luke xix. our Saviour, by way of a parable, 
doth expressly teach us, that our reward shall be 
apportioned to the degrees of our improvement: 
for there he represents himself as a master coming 
to take account of his servants, among whom he had 
intrusted a stock of ten pounds, giving every one of 
them an equal share : the first, by an extraordinary 
diligence, had impoved his pound into ten, and he 
is rewarded accordingly with the government of 
ten cities, ver. 16, 17* The other had been faithful, 
though not altogether so diligent, and by his one 
pound had gained five, and proportionaUy is made 
lord of five cities, ver. 18, 19* By which he plainly 
declares, that so much as we come short of the ut- 
most improvement in virtue, so much will he sub- 
stract from the utmost degree of our reward. So 
that, in short, the sense of the law of perfection is 
this ; As thou wouldest not incur the forfeiture of 
some degrees of thy happiness in the other -life, be 
sure to employ thy utmost diligence in improving 
thyself in every grace and virtue of religion. But 
then, 

2. There is the law of sincerity, which only re- 
quires the being and reality of all Christian graces 
tad virtues in us, together with the proper acts and 
exercises of them, according as we have opportunity ; 
and doth no farther forbid the deficiency and non- 
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improvement of them, than as it is gross, and con- 
tinued, and inconsistent with sincerity. Now the 
reality of these Christian virtues in us consists in the 
universal and prevalent consent of our wills to them, 
to practise them as often as occasion requires, and 
not wilfully to commit any contrary sin upon any oc- 
casion whatsoever : and so long as this consent con- 
tinues and prevails in our practice, we are just in the 
eye and judgment of the law, whatsoever weakness 
and defects, surprises and inadvertencies, we may 
otherwise be guilty of. For he who hath so sub- 
mitted his will to God, as to consent effectually with- 
out any reserve to obey him, is evidently cordial and 
sincere, though perhaps he may be weak and imper- 
fect. For as he is sincerely chaste, whose will doth 
prevalently consent to the law of chastity ; so he is 
universally a virtuous man, whose will doth preva- 
lently consent to the universal law of virtue ; because 
that very consent of his includes the being and re- 
ality of all virtues, though not the utmost degrees 
and improvements of them. This therefore is the 
utmost that the law of sincerity requires, that we 
should universally and prevalently consent to the wiS 
of God, so as not wilfully to neglect any duty which 
he hath enjoined, and practise any sin which he hath 
forbid : but though this be all it requires, yet this it 
exacts under the severest penalty in the world, even 
that of eternal death and condemnation ; only this 
proviso it admits of, that if we do repent and 
amend, this dreadful obligation shall be null and 
void. So that the great difference between the law 
of perfection and the law of sincerity is only this, 
that the penalty of the latter is much more severe 
than that of the former ; but the duty of the former 
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is much more large and comprehensive than tbf* «f 
the latter. 

Having thus briefly explained to you these two 
different laws by which the love of God, as well as 
all other virtues, are made our duty ; this, I conceive, 
will be of very great use in stating the due bounds 
and measures either of love or any other virtue God 
requires of us : we must understand by what laws 
it is that he requires it, and what measures of it 
those laws do require. First, therefore, we will con- 
sider, what degree of love to God is required by the 
law of perfection. Secondly, what degree of it is re- 
quired by the law of sincerity. 

1. What degree of love to God is required by the 
law of perfection ? To which I answer, that it re- 
quires all that love which in the several periods of 
our growth and progress in religion we are able to 
render him. For it is to be considered, that in this 
corrupt estate both our understandings and wills are 
so darkened and depraved, that we do not apprehend 
the thousandth part of those degrees of loveliness that 
are in him ; and if we did, yet our affections are so 
inveigled by these sensual goods among which we 
are placed, that we are not able to render him a 
thousandth part of that love which those degrees of 
loveliness we do apprehend in him do deserve. But 
there is no just law can exact of us beyond what 
we are able to perform ; and therefore this law of 
perfection being just and righteous, cannot be sup- 
posed to exact more love to God from us, than we 
have strength and power (all our circumstances 
considered) to render unto him. So that he who 
doth his utmost to understand and affect himself 
with the beauty and loveliness of God, and to sub- 
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street his lore from sensual good, and terminate it on 
God, is a just and innocent man in the judgment of 
the law of perfection. From whence it is evident, 
first, That no man can be bound by any law to love 
God as much as be deserves to be beloved ; because 
he being infinitely lovely in himself, is the adequate 
object of an infinite love, which no finite being is 
capable of. Secondly, That no man is bound to un- 
derstand how much he deserves to be beloved ; be- 
cause this is beyond the comprehension of any finite 
understanding, especially of ours, which are so dim- 
sighted in their apprehensions of spiritual and in- 
visible beings. Thirdly, That in this state no man 
is bound actually to love God so far as he apprehends 
reason to love him : this indeed we ought to endea- 
vour after ; but while we continue in these bodies, it 
is impossible for us so absolutely to abstract our love 
from sense and sensual things, as not to be in the 
least diverted by it from loving bim to that degree 
In which we know be deserves to be beloved. It is, 
I confess, our imperfection, that our love to him is 
not proportionate to our apprehensions of his loveli- 
ness : but besides this, we have many other imperfec- 
tions, that are our misery indeed* but not our sin. For 
no imperfection is any farther our sin, than it is in 
our power to correct it ; and there is no true lover 
of God did ever attain to that degree of love, as not 
to see great reason to wish that it were in his power 
still to love him more : which is a plain evidence, in 
every period of this imperfect state, that our affections 
are so entangled by these sensible goods about us, 
that we are not able to raise them to such a degree 
of love as is proportionate to our apprehensions of 
his loveliness. Fourthly and lastly, That no man is 
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bound to love God, in the several periods of his 
growth and progress in religion, with the same de- 
gree of affection : for by the law of perfection a man 
is always bound to love him as much as he can ; but 
in the progress of our religion we can love him much 
more than in the beginning. For the more we know 
of God, and the more our affections are disengaged 
from these sensual goods, the more power and ability 
we have to love him ; and we are equally bound to 
love him as much as we can, when we have ten de- 
grees of power, as we are when we have but one ; 
and consequently it is as great an offence against 
the law of perfection not to love him as much as we 
can, when we have more power to love him, as it 
was when we had less. So that by this law we are 
always bound to love him as much as we are able ; 
and to be always augmenting our ability of loving 
him, and always to love him more and more, as our 
power and ability increases ; and, under this sweet 
obligation perhaps we shall lie to all eternity. For 
there being infinite degrees of loveliness and ama- 
bQity in God, our finite understandings will need an 
infinity of duration to discover them all; and it 
would be unreasonable for us not to love him more, 
according as we discover more of the beauty and 
loveliness of his nature. It is true, in this life the 
difficulty lies not so much in discovering his loveli- 
ness, as in affecting our hearts with the sense of it, 
and in raising our gross and carnal affections to a 
love proportionate to those discoveries ; and it is this 
that creates us so much toil and labour in the pro- 
gress of our obedience to the law of perfection : but 
when once we are arrived to the blessed regions of 
immortality, our affection being perfectly subdued to 
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the reason of our minds, and drained and clarified 
from all its gross and carnal love, will as naturally 
flame out more and more towards God, upon every 
new discovery of his beauty, as fire doth when more 
combustible fuel is laid upon it ; and so, without any 
toil or difficulty, the more we know, the more we 
shall love, and so more and more for ever. If there- 
fore we would know what measures of love to God 
we are obliged to by this law of perfection, the an- 
swer is easy, viz. That to all eternity we are bound 
to love him as much as we are able, and always to 
love him more and more as our ability increases. 
And this I take to be the sense of that comprehen- 
sive law of our Saviour, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with aU thy strength, 
Mark xii. 30. that is, Thou shalt employ thy facul- 
ties, thy mind, thy will, and thy affections, to the ut- 
most of thy strength and power, in loving, delight- 
ing, and taking complacency in the goodness, beauty, 
and perfections of God. But, 

2. What degree of love to God is required by the 
law of sincerity, which is the law by which we must 
stand or fall for ever ? So that the sense of the in- 
quiry is this, What degree of love to God is necessary 
to put us into a state of salvation, the indispensable 
condition of our salvation being nothing else but our 
obedience to this law of sincerity. Now, as to this 
particular of our love of God, there are two things 
which this law exacts of us : first, It requires the 
being and existence of this heavenly virtue in us ; 
that is, it requires not only that we should not hate 
God, or be indifferent between love and hatred, in 
our affection to him ; but that we should really, cor- 
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dially, and sincerely love him. And hence thoatf 
eternal glories and beatitudes in which our salvation 
doth consist are said to be prepared by Gad jar 
them that lave him, 1 Cor. ii. 9. which is a plain evi- 
dence that it is one of the conditions <# qualifi- 
cations upon which our salvation doth depend, and 
consequently an indispensable duty of the law of sin- 
cerity; and St. James expressly tells lis, that the 
Lard hath promised the crown qflffe to them that 
lave him, James i. IS. And therefore, since thai law 
of sincerity contains the condition of that promise, it 
hence necessarily follows, that our love to God is a 
part of it, since that promise is made to those that 
love him. Nay, so necessary a part of that law is 
this excellent virtue, that the apostle tells us, with- 
out this the most virtuous actions whatsoever are in- 
significant ciphers in the account of God : tor though, 
saith he, I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it prqfiteth me nothing, 1 Cor. xiiL 3. 
where it is plain he takes charity in the largest 
sense* for our love to God and one another. He 
therefore that doth not really love God, who is not 
heartily touched and affected with the sense of his 
goodness and perfection, stands condemned by the 
law of sincerity ; and without repentance and amend- 
ment, shall have no part or portion in the kingdom 
of God. But then, 

Secondly, This law of sincerity requires such a de- 
gree of love to God, as doth, together with the other 
motives of Christianity, effectually render us obedi- 
ent to his will. For as I have shewed you, the 
scripture every where makes our keeping his com- 
mandments the most essential property of our love 
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to him : for if a man love me, saith our Saviour, he 
will keep my words, John xiv. S3. And, Whoso keep* 
eth hie word, saith St. John, that is, his command- 
ments, in him it the love of God perfected : that is, 
in him it is real, and cordial, and sincere, 1 John ii. 5. 
When therefore our lore to God hath that power 
over us, as, together with the other motives of Chris- 
tianity, to restrain us from the wilful omission of any 
known duty, or commission of any known sin, H is 
then perfected to that degree which the law of sin- 
cerity exacts. But before we dismiss this argument, 
it will be necessary to give a more particular account 
of it. 

1. Therefore this law of sincerity requires, that 
some degree of true love to God should be intermin- 
gled with the other parts of our obedience to him J 
because this, as I have shewn you, is one great and 
essential part of that obedience which it requires : 
and therefore if, out of a mere fear of God, wa should 
obey him in all other instances, yet, so long as we 
are defective in this, our obedience will be lame and 
partial, and want a great part of that entireness 
which the law of sincerity exacts. For since it re- 
quires us to love God under the same penalty of eter- 
nal death, that it requires all its other duties, we can 
no more be saved by it without this virtue, than 
without justice, temperance, and chastity: yea, con- 
sidering how necessary this is, both to quicken our 
obedience here, and to qualify us for happiness here- 
after, we may 'much better spare any virtue of reli- 
gion, than this of the love of God. This therefore is 
indispensably necessary, according to the tenor of the 
law of sincerity, that there should be some degree of 



to God mtemiagled with the 
ofoarofaednce. 

«L Una law of shanty cuds of ns only 
degree of love to God, as, in conjunction with 
other Motives of Chriftiakj, it act—By s ulfa irnt to 
enforce our obedience. It doth not require ns to love 
God in that heroic degree, as not to need any other 
motive to engage us to obey his will : fbr if it did, 
no man oonld be in a good state, till he were able to 
obey God purely far his own sake, without any re- 
spect either to those glorious advantages he promises, 
or those endless torments he denounces; which re- 
quires such an ardent degree of love to him, as I 
doubt few good men arrive to in this life. I know 
it is usually said by those that handle this argument, 
that to love God above all things is the degree of 
love to which the law of sincerity obliges us: but 
either this must be a mistake, or no man can be 
good till be is so perfect a lover of God, as not to 
need any other motive but that of his own love to 
oblige him to obedience. For men need no motives 
to persuade them to choose what they love best ; and 
therefore if men love God above alL they would 
need no farther motives to persuade them to choose 
what he wills and commands, against all persuasions 
to the contrary. If I love God above myself, I shall 
certainly choose his will before my own : if I love 
him above all my pleasures, I shall choose his plea- 
sures before my own ; and it will be a needless thing 
to propose motives to persuade me to do what I like 
best, and choose that which I love above all the 
world. So that whilst a man hath need of motives 
to persuade him to choose (rod, and prefer his will 
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above all temptations, it is apparent he loves him 
not above all ; and consequently, according to this 
doctrine, cannot be a good man in the judgment of 
the law of sincerity ; which if it were true, I doubt, 
the list of good men would be reduced to a very small 
number. Wherefore, since loving God above all is a 
high strain of piety, much above the low estate of 
sincere and true goodness, to make it necessary to a 
good state must needs be very dangerous ; since it 
cannot but dishearten beginners in religion, and per- 
plex their consciences with needless and inextricable 
' scruples. I confess, not to love God above all, who 
doth so exceed all in degrees of loveliness and ama- 
bility, is an argument of great imperfection, though 
not of insincerity : but if my love to him be such, as 
that, together with my hope and fear, excited by the 
other motives of religion, it effectually operates on 
my .will, so as to win it to an universal prevalent 
consent to the will of God, I know no reason I have 
to judge severely of my main state, though I should 
be conscious to myself that my love, singly and apart 
from those other motives, had not force enough in it 
to produce this happy effect. This therefore, I con- 
ceive, is the utmost degree of love to God that the 
law of sincerity exacts, that we should so love him, 
as by our love, in concurrence with the other argu- 
ments of religion, to be effectually prevailed on to 
obey him. 

3. The law of sincerity exacts such a degree of 
love of us as, together with those other motives of 
Christianity, is prevalent to sincere obedience ; and 
in this it differs from the law of perfection, which 
requires such a degree of love of us as, together with 
those other motives, is productive of perfect unsinning 
voi,. v. E e 
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obedience. For, as I have shewed you, the law of 
perfection requires the utmost of our possibility ; and 
consequently, that we should love God as much as 
we can ; and consider and apply to ourselves the 
other motives of religion as well and as closely as we 
are able ; and then proceed upon the whole to serve 
and obey God to the utmost of our power and abi- 
lity ; which if we do, we are perfectly innocent and 
inculpable ; unless you suppose that a man may be 
blameworthy for not doing more than he can. But 
should the law of sincerity exact thus much of us, I 
doubt it would exclude the best of men out of the 
state of goodness and salvation : for what man is 
there that doth always love and obey God to the ut- 
most of his present possibility ? Wherefore, all that 
this law can be supposed to require of us, is only such 
a degree of love as is requisite to render it a concur- 
rent cause of true sincere obedience ; that is to say, 
such a love, as in concurrence with those great mo- 
tives of reward and punishment, produces such an 
hearty consent in us to the will of God, as will 
not suffer us any longer to persist either in careless 
or affected ignorance of it, or in known and wilful 
disobedience to it : and there are no infirmities or 
miscarriages whatsoever inconsistent with such a de- 
gree of love to God, but what are also inconsistent 
with such a consent to his heavenly will. If there- 
fore we thus love God to the purposes of a sincere 
obedience, the law of sincerity acquits us ; and as for 
our sins of infirmity, surprise, or inadvertency, we 
are accountable for them only to the law of perfec- 
tion. 

4. And lastly, The law of sincerity requires such a 
degree of love to God as, together with those other 
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motives, makes us not only sincere in our obedience, 
but also careful to improve it to further degrees of 
perfection. And indeed this is necessarily included 
in the former ; for if our love of God, joined with the 
other arguments of religion, hath so far prevailed upon 
us as to win us to a sincere consent to his heavenly 
will, we shall not only industriously avoid the known 
and wilful violations of it, but be very careful to cor- 
rect those flaws and imperfections that are intermix- 
ed with our obedience to it. It is true, when there 
is nothing but slavish fear at the bottom of a man's 
obedience, that must necessarily contract and shrink 
up the sinews of his care and endeavours, and ren- 
der him exceeding narrow and stingy in the dis- 
charge of his duty : for having no farther aim than 
his own security, he will do no more than what 
is necessary to avoid the danger that he stands 
in fear of: and if he can but escape those known 
and wilful sins that laid waste his conscience, and 
exposed him to the wrath of God, that is -the utmost 
he desires or aims at : but as for those miscarriages 
and sinful imperfections, which do only fall under 
the cognizance of the law of perfection, he is not at 
all concerned about them. But when our fear is in- 
termingled with such a degree of love to God; as the 
law of sincerity exacts, that will make us careful 
not only to avoid tbose known and wilful sins that 
divorce us from the favour of God, but also to endear 
ourselves more and more to him, by correcting even 
those smaller defects and imperfections that do still 
adhere to our duties and natures : for this is plain, 
that no man can heartily love God, that doth not 
more and more desire to be beloved by him ; and 
e e 3 
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that no man can sincerely desire to be more and 
more beloved by God, that doth not honestly endea- 
vour to render himself more and more lovely in his 
eyes ; that is, to reform all those sinful defects and 
imperfections which stain and blemish the beauty of 
his soul. Whosoever therefore contents himself with 
this, not to be hated by God, did never sincerely love 
him ; and whosoever desires more than this, will as 
well be careful to correct those smaller imperfections 
which render him less beloved of God, as to avoid 
those known and wilful sins which do expose him to 
God's hatred. If therefore our religion doth not in 
some measure improve our natures, if it doth not ren- 
der us more patient and humble, more charitable and 
heavenly-minded, it is a certain sign that it is not 
acted by love. For if, after having a long while con- 
tinued in a round of religious duties, we still return 
to the same point, and are in no degree better than 
we were when we first began, it is a plain token that 
we do not heartily desire to be more beloved of God, 
and consequently, that we do not love him. So that, 
in fine, the sum of all is this : The law of perfection 
requires us to love God with all our might and with 
all our strength ; that is, as much as we are able, in 
every period of our growth and progress in religion ; 
and by how much we love him less than we are 
able, by so much less shall be the future reward of 
our love. But then for the law of sincerity, that only 
requires of us such a degree of love to him, as doth, 
together with the other motives of religion, effectu- 
ally incline us to obey him sincerely, and to endea- 
vour to improve our obedience into farther degrees 
of perfection ; and so long as we fall short of this, 
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we are bad men, and the wrath of God abides upon 
us. And so I hare done with the first part of the 
text, We should or ought to lore God. 

II. I proceed now to the second part, viz. the rea- 
son why we ought to lore him ; and that is, because 
hefirU loved us : which, though it be but short in 
words, vet is extremely comprehensive in sense; 
containing in it such puissant motives and endearing 
obligations as cannot but affect us, if we have any 
spark of tenderness or ingenuity remaining in us. 
For in this argument or reason these six things are 
implied: 

1. That he began in love to us. 

2. That he began before we could any way de- 
serve it. 

3. That he began to lore us when we deserved his 
hatred. 

4. That he began when he foresaw he could never 
make an advantage by it. 

5. He began to love us to such a degree, as to 
think nothing too dear or too good for us. 

6. That he so began to love us, as to condescend, 
by all the arts of importunity, to court us to accept 
his love. All which are rery powerful considerations 
to engage us to return him lore for love. 

1. He began in lore to us. Had he only engaged 
himself to relore us whensoever we began to love 
him, and in the mean time remained indifferent in 
his affection towards us, this would have been a 
mighty endearing obligation. For the great Majesty 
of hearen to take notice of the loves of such poor 
worms as we, and, much more, to engage himself to 
repay them with a correspondent affection, is in it- 
self a noble expression of his great and generous 
£ e S 
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goodness : but that he should not only take notice 
of, and return our love, but forestall and anticipate it ; 
that he should condescend to make the first address 
and tender of love to us, is such an expansion of 
goodness as is sufficient to inflame the most stupid 
and insensible soul. For he that loves another lays 
an obligation upon him, and renders him extremely 
beholding ; he lends him his heart and soul, which 
are much more valuable than money ; and he becomes 
his creditor, and acquires a just claim to be repaid 
with mutual affection : for not to repay love for love, 
is equally unjust and ungrateful. He therefore that 
begins to love, doth thereby render the person be- 
loved his debtor, and acquires a just right to be be- 
loved by him again, though he should have no other 
pretence to or interest in his affections ; especially if 
he be one who is much our superior in all endearing 
perfections and accomplishments ; because this must 
needs render his love more valuable, and consequently 
augment our obligation to relove him. 

When therefore the great God himself shall begin 
to love us, who doth so infinitely excel us in all man- 
ner of amiable perfections, how deeply are we obliged 
and beholding to him ! what infinite sums of love 
must we owe him ! If he had laid no other obligation 
upon us, had neither made, nor fed, nor clothed, nor 
provided for us : if he had no other claim to our love 
but only this, that he first loved us, yet this is such 
as we cannot frustrate, without being extremely un- 
just and ungrateful. For he is so much aforehand 
in kindness with us, hath so much gotten the start 
of us in love, that we shall never be able to overtake 
him. He loved us long before we had a being, when 
we existed only in his own decree to make us men, 
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and to provide for our happiness : so that now we 
are so far behindhand in arrears of love to him, that 
we shall need as well as have an eternity to dis- 
charge them : and should we from henceforth every 
moment love him more and more, to the longest 
imaginary period of duration, yet we shall still owe 
him all that eternity of love that was due before we 
began to love him. And shall we grudge to pay 
him a mite, to whom we are indebted millions ? and 
is it not high time for us to begin to love him now, 
who hath loved us so long already for nothing, with- 
out the least shadow of requital ? 

2. He began to love us before we could any ways 
deserve it. For it is impossible for a creature that 
owes all to God, the fountain of its being, to deserve 
any thing at his hands ; because he hath every thing 
from him, and so can render him nothing but what 
is his own already by an unalienable propriety. But 
the noblest and most acceptable sacrifice that we 
are able to render unto God is our hearty and un- 
feigned love ; and if it were possible for us any way 
to deserve his love, who is so much above us, and 
hath such an absolute dominion over us, it would 
doubtless be offering up our souls to him, inflamed 
with love and affection : for it is this alone that con- 
secrates all our services, and renders them valuable 
in the eyes of God. If love, like an universal soul, 
be not diffused throughout all our religion, and doth 
not act and animate every part of it, in God's ac- 
count all our demure pretences are nothing but the 
lifeless puppets and images of true religion ; which, 
though they may speak, and move, and act like that 
which they represent and imitate, yet want that 
inward form and principle that gives it life and mo- 

E e 4 
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tion : and to have nothing of religion, but merely 
the shape and outside, is as bad, at least in God's 
account, as to have none at alL Since therefore it 
is love that gives worth and value to all our other 
services, and renders them acceptable to God; it 
hence necessarily follows, that itself is the moat 
grateful thing we can render to him ; and that when 
this is wanting, we are so far from being capable of 
deserving his love, that nothing we do can be pleas- 
ing or acceptable in his eyes. Wherefore, since he 
loved us before we loved him, it is plain that it was 
not our desert, but his own goodness, that first en* 
deared him to us : for when we did not love him, 
we could have neither form nor comeliness to attract 
his love, our love to him being the only beauty that 
can render us amiable in his eyes : so that he could 
have no other motive to incline him to love us, but 
only the immense benevolence of his own nature. 
Since therefore he hath loved me without any de- 
sert of mine, can I forbear to love him who hath 
deserved so well of me ? If he had never expressed 
any kindness towards me, yet I have infinite reason 
to love him, because of the infinite loveliness of his 
nature : but when I add to this the unspeakable love 
he bore me when I had neither beauty to endear, 
nor desert to oblige him, what a tender care he took 
of my welfare, and how big his thoughts were with 
designs of kindness tome; I am not able to reflect 
upon my coldness and indifference towards him, 
without the greatest shame and confusion, espe- 
cially considering, 

3. That he began to love us when we deserved 
his hatred. And indeed if we consider the wretched 
condition in which his love found us, when it -first 
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addressed to us, and cast its gracious eyes upon us, 
we shall find sufficient reason to wonder that it did 
not immediately convert into implacable fury. For 
when it first looked down on us from the battlements 
of heaven, it beheld us wallowing in our blood, all 
polluted and distained with the foulest treasons and 
rebellions. It saw us unanimously engaged in an 
unnatural conspiracy against the blessed Author of 
our beings, converting those very faculties he be- 
stowed upon us into weapons of rebellion against 
him, and arming the effects of his bounty against 
his sovereign authority. It beheld our natures all 
depraved and vitiated, our faculties all disordered 
and confused, our minds surrounded with Egyptian 
darkness, our wills biassed with wild and irregular 
inclinations, our affections overgrown with mon- 
strous and preternatural lusts, and all the beautiful 
structure of our natures most miserably disfigured 
and deformed : and certainly, one would have 
thought that such a loathsome spectacle as this 
might have been sufficient to extinguish his love for 
ever, and stifle all his tender resentments towards 
us. But so invincible was his kindness to us, that 
all the deformities we had superinduced upon our 
natures, all our un worthiness to be beloved by him, 
all the rude affronts and indignities we had offered, 
were not able so much as for one moment to stop or 
divert the impetuous current of his goodness. But 
in the midst of so many reasons that he had to hate 
us, he fixed his love upon us ; and notwithstanding 
the continuance of those reasons, doth still persist 
to love us ; and while we are abusing of his kind- 
ness, -dishonouring his name, and trampling on his 
laws and authority, he is continually mindful and 
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active to do us good ; and doth incessantly employ 
his restless thoughts, extend his watchful eye, and 
exert his powerful arm to contrive, and promote, and 
procure our happiness, as if he were resolved to be 
as obstinate in love as we are in unkindness; to 
contend with us for victory, and, if it be possible, to 
vanquish us with the charms of an invincible kind- 
ness. And now methinks it should be impossible 
for any one that hath but the reason of a man, to be 
so base and disingenuous as not to be endeared by 
such a victorious love. O blessed God ! dost thou 
love me, who have so many ways deserved thy ha- 
tred; and can I bate thee, who hast so infinitely 
merited my love? Have I not been long enough 
thine enemy already ; and hast thou not been long 
enough my friend, at last to thaw my obdurate en- 
mity, and melt me into reciprocal kindness? Bar- 
barous heart ! canst thou still withstand these puis- 
sant endearments of almighty love, that hath so 
long repaid thee smiles for affronts, and returned 
thee favours for provocations ? For shame, if thou 
hast any sense of gratitude or modesty in thee, be 
at last persuaded to hearken to the love of thy 
Maker, and to return him love for love. 

4. He began to love us when he could never reap 
the least advantage to himself by it. Had we been 
capable either of benefiting or injuring him, of add- 
ing to or substracting from his happiness, his own 
interest might have obliged him to love us, or at 
least to have pretended kindness to us, that so he 
might the better obtain his ends upon us, and en- 
gage us to contribute more freely to his happiness. 
But such a poor design as this is inconsistent with 
the notion of a Divinity, which implies infinite per- 
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fectlon, and consequently infinite happiness : and for 
him who is infinitely happy to design a contribution 
of happiness from his creatures, implies a contra- 
diction ; because the very designing of a farther hap- 
piness implies a present want and insufficiency, 
which can have no place in a being that is infinitely 
happy already. The happiness of God therefore 
being so immense and secure, that nothing can be 
added to or substracted from it, it is impossible he 
should love us for any self-interest or advantage, it 
being out of the reach of any power whatsoever to 
benefit or injure him, and his love to us can have 
no other design but only our happiness and welfare. 
He is infinitely perfect and happy in himself, and 
consequently cannot be supposed to love us for his 
own advantage ; it being impossible that he who is 
infinitely happy in himself should be capable of re- 
ceiving any advantage from any thing without him : 
so that there can be no other end of his love, but 
only to render us like himself, completely perfect 
and happy. For when he first set his heart upon 
us, and chose us for his favourites, he knew his own 
happiness to be so immense and stable, as that he 
could never need our love or services either to add 
more to it or to continue and perpetuate it, which, 
from eternity to eternity, was, and is, and always 
will be, commensurate to the boundless capacity of 
his nature. But such was his innate goodness and 
beneficence, as would not permit him to be happy 
alone, to content himself in a solitary fruition of his 
own essential beatitudes; but to gratify the benign 
inclinations of his nature, he must have companions 
in happiness, upon whom be may diffuse his good- 
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ness, and imprint his own bliss and perfection : and 
it was only this frank and generous motive that first 
obliged him to cast an eye of love towards us. When 
we had neither worth to deserve, nor power to re- 
quite his kindness, then did his own benignity in- 
cline his heart to love us, and to invite and receive 
us into a participation of his happiness. He knew 
well enough that the most we were capable to do for 
him, was only to love and obey, to praise, and ho- 
nour, and adore him ; and that when we bad done 
all this, it would be impossible for him to reap the 
least advantage by it ; that if we did love and obey 
him, the profit would all redound to ourselves ; and 
that if we did not, ourselves only would fare the 
worse for it : so that whether we did or no, it would 
be all one to him ; his happiness would be still the 
same, without the least addition or suhstraction. 

And yet, when things were in this posture, when he 
had no self-interest to serve upon us, no motive but 
his own benignity to endear him to us ; then did he 
begin to love us, and to express the yearnings of his 
heart and bowels towards us. And now, bow can we 
think of this, and not be affected with it ? How can 
we any longer avoid being captivated with the 
thoughts of such a generous kindness ? Consider, O 
my soul ! thy God gains nothing by all his love to 
thee, but thou gainest infinitely by thy love to him ; 
by loving him thou glorifiest thyself, and crownest 
thy own desires with happiness ; but he is not one 
jot the better for loving, nor would he have been 
one jot the worse if he had never loved thee at all : 
and yet, out of a pure generous goodness, he loves 
thee a thousand times more than thou lovest thyself, 
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or art ever able to love him; and canst thou be such 
a wretched thing, so lost to all that is ingenuous and 
modest, as not to return him love for love ? 

5. He began to love us to such a degree, as to 
think nothing too dear or too good for us. Consi- 
dering bow little we deserve his love, how much we 
have deserved his hatred, and how uncapable we are 
to make him any valuable requital ; it is sufficient 
matter of wonder, that ever he could prevail with 
himself to love us in the least degree ; but that, in 
the midst of so many reasons to the contrary, he 
should not only begin to love, but to be so liberal of 
his kindness to us, is matter of just astonishment. It 
was a mighty kindness in him to create us what we 
are, and make such a plentiful provision for our com- 
fortable subsistence here : for wheresoever we direct 
our eyes, whether we reflect them inwards upon our- 
selves, we behold his goodness to occupy and pene- 
trate the root and centre of our beings, and discern 
the lively characters of his love in the incomparable 
frame and structure of our natures ; or whether we 
extend them abroad towards the things about us, we 
may perceive ourselves, like fortunate islands, sur- 
rounded with an ocean of blessings, containing what- 
soever is necessary for our sustenance, convenient for 
our use, and pleasant for our enjoyment. And is it 
not wondrous love in him to make such liberal pro- 
visions for such undeserving guests ? But this is the 
smallest part of his kindness ; for he hath inspired 
us with immortal minds, and stamped them with the 
most fair impresses of his own divinity, viz. a know- 
ledge of truth, and a love of goodness, and a forward 
capacity of the highest perfection and purest happi- 
ness : and to fill and gratify these our noble faculties 
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and capacities, he hath prepared for lis a heaven of 
immortal joys, and furnished it with all the delights 
that this our heaven-born mind is capable of; and 
lest we should fall short of it, he hath sent his bless- 
ed Son from heaven to reveal it to us, and shew us 
the way thither ; to die for our sins, and obtain and 
ratify the promise of our pardon, thereby to en- 
courage us to return to our duty and allegiance, 
without which we are incapable of ever enjoying that 
beatifical state. And lest all this should not be suf- 
ficient, he is always present with us to promote our 
happiness ; present, by his providence to reclaim, by 
his angels to solicit us, and by his holy Spirit to ex- 
cite and cooperate with our endeavours ; so extremely 
careful is he not to be defeated of his kind intentions 
to make us everlastingly happy. O blessed God ! to 
what a degree must thou love us, who thinkest none 
of these things too dear and good for us ! that dost 
not think thy Son too good to redeem us, thy Spirit 
to sanctify, thy everlasting heaven to crown and re- 
ward us ! And now, can our hearts hold when we 
think of this ? can we be cold and indifferent in the 
midst of such a vigorous flame ? Good God ! what 
are we made of! What senseless, stony, stupid souls 
do we carry about us, that can be love-proof against 
so many charms and endearments, that can listen to 
so many wonders of love, with such unconcerned, such 
unaffected minds ! Methinks, if we had but the com- 
mon sense and ingenuity of men in us, it would be 
impossible for us, in the midst of so much love, not 
to be melted into a reciprocal kindness. 

6. And .lastly, He so began to love us, as to con- 
descend, by all the arts of importunity, to court us 
to accept of his love. That, notwithstanding all our 
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unworthiness, he should begin to love us, and that to 
so strange a degree, is a most amazing instance of 
the infinite benevolence of his nature : but that he 
should condescend to address himself to us, to court 
and woo us, as he doth, to accept of his love and to 
be as happy as he would have us, is enough to asto- 
nish the most insensible soul, and even to dissolve a 
heart of rock into love. For thus the scripture in 
the most pathetic strains describes the addresses of 
this great lover of souls, borrowing metaphors to ex- 
press his love to us, from all that is kind and loving 
in the creation, even from the most melting passions 
in mankind; from the relentings of fathers, and yearn- 
ings of mothers' bowels towards their dearest off- 
spring. It paints him in all the charming postures 
of an imploring, beseeching, and importunate lover, 
wooing and entreating us to be happy even with 
tears of pity in his eyes, with charms of love in his 
mouth, and tenders of mercy in his hands. And 
when, with all the rhetoric of his love, he cannot pre- 
vail with us to live, it represents him weeping at our 
funerals, and, like a tender-hearted judge, pronounc- 
ing our sentence with the tears in his eyes. By 
which metaphorical descriptions he represents to us 
his infinite concern for our happiness ; how much his 
heart is set upon it ; and how hardly he can bear a 
defeat in his kind and merciful intentions towards 
us. For what but an infinite love could ever have 
made the King of heaven and earth to stoop so low 
to his rebellious subjects, as to beseech them to lay 
down their weapons of hostility, with which they can 
injure none but themselves; and to listen to his 
terms of mercy, and accept of his crowns and ever- 
lasting preferments? One would have thought it 
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had been enough for him barely to have told us how 
he loved us, how willing he was to pardon and ad- 
vance us ; and that this had been enough for ever to 
recommend him to the dearest affections of his crea- 
tures : but that he should moreover condescend to 
supplicate our repentance, to beseech us not to spurn 
his love, and frustrate its designs of mercy to us, 
Lord, how can we think of this, without being all 
inflamed with love to thee ! It is true, he doth not 
come in person to us, because we are not able to 
bear the immediate approaches of his glory; but 
many a message of love he bath sent us transcribed 
from his very heart. He sent his Son from heaven 
to us, and clothed him in our natures, that 
we might be capable of conversing freely with 
and all his errand was to deliver a message of love 
to the world, and to court and importune them to 
listen to and comply with it. And when he return- 
ed again to his Father, he instituted an order of men 
to supply his room, and in his stead to woo thee to 
be happy. For we are ambassadors for Christy as 
though God did beseech you by us : we pray you 
in Christ s stead, be ye reconciled to God, 2 Cor. 
v. 20. So that you are set upon the throne ; and not 
only men, but God himself lies prostrate before your 
footstool, beseeching you to lay down your arms, and 
to be reconciled to your best friend, that never did you 
the least injury, unless that be one, that he hath 
loved you better by a thousand degrees than ever 
you loved yourselves. And can we be such barba- 
rous wretches as not to listen to him when he thus 
humbles himself before us, and even comes upon his 
knees to us for reconciliation ? How justly may the 
whole creation be astonished, to see the great ma- 
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jesty of heaven condescend so low as to beseech and 
entreat a company of rude, disdainful rebels, whom 
he could every moment frown into nothing, to accept 
of his love, and at last comply with terms of friend- 
ship ? Who would ever imagine, (but that sad expe- 
rience evinces the contrary,) that, among reasonable 
beings, there should be found such monsters of in- 
gratitude as to persist in enmity to God, after he 
hath thus humbled himself, and made so many lowly 
addresses only to court and woo us to be happy? 
And thus you see how many puissant motives to 
love are comprehended in these few words, because 
he first laced us; which are such as nothing can 
ever be able to resist, but a heart that is steeled 
with impudence and ingratitude. So that if, after 
all these obligations which God hath laid upon us, 
we do not at last surrender up our hearts unto him, 
our baseness and ingratitude is such, as nothing but 
our eternal ruin will be able to expiate. For when 
with all the endearments of his lovingkindness he 
finds he cannot prevail on us to love him, the very 
consideration how much he hath obliged us, and 
what unworthy requitals we have made him, will 
but incense him the more against us, till it hath 
converted his kindness into implacable fury: and 
when once the heats of wronged love take fire, and 
kindle into wrath, it will be a quenchless flame and 
everlasting burning. Wherefore, in the name of 
God, sirs, let us endeavour to affect our souls with 
the sense of this dear love, to warm our affections 
at this heavenly fire, till it hath insinuated itself into 
them, and converted them into its own substance. 
And that we may be successful herein, let us take 
with us these following directions : 
vol. v. f f 
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1. Let us season our minds with good opinions of 
God : for since it is his goodness that is the roost 
immediate object of our love to him, whatsoever 
opinions do reflect upon that, or any way tend to 
cloud and disgrace it, must necessarily damp our af- 
fection towards him. Whilst therefore we look upon 
God as a mere arbitrary being, as one that conducts 
all his actions by a blind omnipotent self-will, and 
governs the world, and dispenses rewards and pu- 
nishments to his creatures, according to a certain 
fetal decree, which he hath made without foresight 
or consideration; as one that exacts impossibilities 
Of his subjects, commands the lame to run, the blind 
to see, and, without ever enabling then! thereunto, 
is resolved to damn them for ever for non-perform^ 
ance : whilst, I say, we look upon God through such 
false optics as these, they must needs represent him 
exceeding unlovely in our eyes. For though I doubt 
not but there are many men that love God heartily, 
notwithstanding they have entertained these sour 
and ghastly notions of him, yet I must seriously 
profess, had I such black opinions of him, I should 
never be able heartily to love him, though I were 
sure to be damned for ever for neglecting it. Where- 
fore, if we would kindle in our souls the love of God, 
let us take care, as much as in us lies, to purge our 
thoughts of all ill opinions of him, and to represent 
him fairly to our minds, what he truly is, and what 
the scripture represents him to be, viz. a most boun- 
tiful benefactor unto all his creation, and an uni- 
versal lover of the souls of men ; one that heartily 
desires our welfare, and is always ready to contri- 
bute to us whatsoever is necessary thereunto. Let 
us firmly persuade ourselves that he desires not our 
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ruin, but Would have all men to be saved, and came 
to the knowledge of the truth ; that when he finally 
destroys any particular offender, it is in great mercy 
to the public ; that he loves not punishment for its 
own sake, and never inflicts it but for some gracious 
and merciful end. These are such thoughts of God 
as are truly worthy of him, and infinitely apt to en- 
dear him to all considering minds. 

2. Let us frequently consider and revolve in our 
minds the numerous reasons and engagements that 
we have to love him. For all virtue whatsoever be- 
gins in consideration ; and it being a rational accom- 
plishment, cannot be otherwise acquired but only 
by reason and discourse ; that is, by considering the 
reasons, and pressing ourselves with the arguments, 
upon which it is founded. And thus we must do in 
the case before us : if we would attain to a hearty 
love of God, we must be often entertaining our 
thoughts with the consideration of those great obli- 
gations he hath laid upon us to love him ; how deeply 
we are engaged by all the ties of gratitude and in- 
genuity to repay him in his own coin, and to return 
him love for love. Nor will it be sufficient to affect 
our hearts with the sense of those obligations, 
now and then to reflect a few slight and transient 
thoughts on them ; but, with holy David, we must 
muse on, till the fire kindles ; we must fix and stay 
our thoughts upon the consideration of God's en- 
dearing love to us, urge and press them again and 
again* till we have wrought and chafed them into 
our souls, and a heavenly warmth diffuses from 
them, and inflames our hearts with a divine af- 
fection. Wherefore let us frequently revolve such 
thoughts as these in our minds ; " O my soul ! how 
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%€ infinitely art thou obliged to love God, who hath 
" been such a tender friend and liberal benefactor 
" to thee, who loved thee before ever thou wast ca- 
" pable of thinking a thought of love towards him ; 
" yea, and when thou didst most justly deserve to 
" be excommunicated from his favour for ever ; and 
" who had no other aim in loving thee, but to do 
thee good and make thee happy, and thought no- 
thing too good for thee, that could either promote 
u or complete thy happiness ; but is so importunately 
" concerned for thee, as to beseech and entreat thee 
" not to reject his favours ! And canst thou be cold 
u and insensible in the midst of so many prevailing 
*' endearments ? Suppose that thy fellow-creature 
" had done for thee but a thousandth part of what 
thy God hath done, and thou hadst repaid his 
kindness with nothing but affronts and indignities, 
wouldest thou not call thyself a thousand ungrate- 
" ful wretches, and acknowledge thyself infinitely 
" unworthy of his favours ? And is it less criminal to 
be ungrateful to God than to thy fellow-creature ? 
Suppose thou hadst a friend that began to love 
" thee as soon as thou wast born, and had persisted 
" to love thee, notwithstanding thou hadst offered 
" him a thousand provocations to the contrary ; that 
" had done thee all the good he was able, and con- 
stantly repaid thy injuries with favours; would 
" not thy conscience fly in thy face, and all that is 
" human in thee upbraid thy monstrous baseness ? 
" And hath not thy God obliged thee infinitely more 
" than the best friend in the world ? How then canst 
" thou excuse thy coldness and indifference to him ? 
" Consider, O my soul ! the eyes of all the spiritual 
" world are upon thee ; angels and saints are looking 
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" down from their thrones of glory, to see how thou 
" wilt acquit thyself under all these mighty obliga- 
" tions, which if any mortal friend had laid them 
" upon thee, and thou shouldest have so ill requited 
" him, all the world would have hissed at thee as a 
" monster of ingratitude. And is it less infamous 
" to be an ungrateful wretch towards God than to-, 
" wards a mortal friend ? With what confidence then 
" wilt thou lift up thy head among those blessed 
" spirits who have been spectators of thy actions, 
"who have seen thy foul ingratitude towards thy 
" best friend, and must therefore brand thee for an 
" inglorious wretch, abandoned of the common sense 
" and modesty of human nature ?" And if after you 
have pressed your souls with all this mighty weight 
of love, you should he still to learn to relove the 
blessed author of it, I know no other expedient but 
to send you to the brutes to be their scholars ; to 
call for your spaniels, and bid them teach you, and 
by their kind returns of your favours, instruct your 
cold ungrateful hearts to make proportionate re- 
turns of love to your dearest Lord and Master. 
Thus let us frequently argue with ourselves, and 
repeat these considerations upon our minds ; and 
certainly, if we have any sense of obligations, they 
cannot fail of warming and affecting our hearts. 

8. Let us endeavour, so much as in us lies, to 
moderate our affections to the world. Love not the 
world, saith St. John, neither the things that are in 
the world. If any man love the world, the love of 
the Father is not in him, 1 Epist. ii. 15. that is, If 
we inordinately love and dote upon the world ; if 
we suffer its pleasures, profits, and honours to creep 
into, to hamper and inveigle our affections into an 
¥ £8 
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excessive delight and complacency in them, that 
will so forestall and prepossess us, that we shall find 
no room for the love of God in our souls: our hearts 
will be so soaked and moistened with sensual desires 
and complacencies, that the pure flame of divine 
love will never be able to take hold of or kindle 
upon them. For whilst we immoderately dote upon 
the world, that will so engross our thoughts, so per- 
petually importune our desires, that no friend from 
heaven will ever be able to come at us; no good 
thought or consideration that comes to woo our souls 
for God will ever find admittance to them; or, if 
now and then they obtrude upon us, and force them- 
selves into our minds, the world will be so busy 
about us, th$t we shall not be long at leisure to at- 
tend to thenp, but whilst they are addressing to us, 
and importuning our affections, we shall feel a thou- 
sand rival thoughts swarming and buzzing about us ; 
and this. will be beholding, that pulling, the other 
clasping itself about us, and wooing us not to leave 
and forsake them. And though between these com- 
petitors for our love, our hearts may now and then 
be a little wavering and irresolute, yet our fond par- 
tiality to the world will so vehemently incline and bias 
us, that we shall soon reject those divine thoughts 
that would so fain court us to a contrary affection. 
Wherefore, if ever we would acquire this noble and 
heavenly virtue of divine love, we must endeavour, 
as much as in us lies, to wean and withdraw our- 
selves from the world, to rescue ourselves from under 
its tyranny and dominion into our own power ; that 
so we may be able to dispose of our time, our 
thoughts, and hearts, as shall seem to us most fit 
and reasonable. For till we have recovered our 
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hearts from the world into our own disposal, how Can 
we resign them to God? before we can give him our- 
selves, we must be in our own power ; which no man 
can be so long as he is enthralled to the world. 

Wherefore, if we would become hearty lovers of 
God, we must labour, so much as in us lies, to get 
such a sovereignty over our earthly desires and af- 
fections, as that, whensoever we are minded to retire 
from the world, and converse with God, we may be 
able to keep them off at such a distance, as that they 
may not be able to intrude upon us, to mingle them- 
selves with our contemplations, and divert our eyes 
from the endearing prospect of his infinite love and 
loveliness. And then our thoughts will stay and 
dwell upon this ravishing theme, like bees upon a 
sweet flower, and never rise till they have extracted 
thence the honey of Canaan, the delicious sweets of 
heavenly love and complacency ; then we shall muse 
on till the fire burns, and never take off our eyes 
from God, till we have gazed ourselves into captivity 
to his love and beauty. 

4. If we would attain to the love of God, we must 
endeavour, by the constant practice of what is agree- 
able to his nature, to reconcile our minds and tem- 
pers to it. For whilst our minds are averse to the 
perfections of his nature, to the justice, purity, and 
goodness of it, the most powerful motives of his love 
and benevolence will never be able to beget in us an 
hearty complacency in him. We may admire his love 
to us, and be sometimes moved by the consideration 
of it into mighty transports of sensitive passion ; but 
it is impossible we should ever attain to a fixed and 
permanent delight in him, till we are reconciled to 
his nature. For all true and constant love is found- 
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ed in a likeness of natures : and therefore, till we are 
in some measure godlike, till we are pure as he is pure, 
just as he is just, good and merciful as he is good and 
merciful, we have not as yet so much as laid the foun- 
dation of divine love ; nay, we are so far from that, that 
we are under a prevalent repugnancy and antipathy to 
the divine nature. Wherefore, if ever we would be sin- 
cere and hearty lovers of God, we must resolve to be- 
take ourselves to the constant practice of all those 
eternal laws of goodness that are founded in his bless- 
ed nature ; which if we do, and persist in our resolution, 
we shall find the practice of them will by degrees ren- 
der them first tolerable, then easy, then delightful, then 
natural to us. And when once the laws of God's nature 
are thus transcribed and copied into ours; when our 
hearts and his stand bent the same way, and are for 
the main alike inclined and disposed ; then we are 
prepared for divine love, made proper and convenient 
fuel to receive that heavenly flame. For as, when 
God sees himself in us, his goodness, purity, and ho- 
liness stamped and impressed upon our natures, he is 
inclined by his own self-love to be pleased with and 
take complacency in us ; so when we come to see 
ourselves in God, to see all that in him for which we 
value ourselves, and to see it all in the utmost per- 
fection in him, which is yet so imperfect in ourselves, 
our own self-love will endear him to us, and wing 
our souls with an active, vigorous love to him. 
Wherefore, if we would love God, let us live in the 
practice of all godlike virtues, till, by accustoming 
ourselves thereunto, we have conquered our own re- 
pugnancies and antipathies to his blessed nature ; and 
then our hearts will stand open to his love, and we 
shall feel it enter into us, and insinuate itself into 
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Our wills and affections, like a sprightful and active 
dame, till it hath all inflamed them with love, and 
converted them into its own substance. 

5. And lastly, If we would acquire this heavenly 
virtue, to all the foregoing directions we must add 
constant and earnest prayer to God. For when we 
have done all, it is most certain that, without the as- 
sistance of this grace, we cannot love him ; but if we 
do all, and then implore and supplicate his assistance, 
we have as much assurance of it as the promise of 
truth itself can give us. If therefore we have a 
hearty mind to love him, we shall both do our own 
part towards it, and earnestly implore him to do 
his. For so, when we petition for our daily bread, 
we do not say our prayers, and then sit down with 
our hands in our bosoms, expecting that bread should 
drop from heaven into our mouths ; but we presently 
betake ourselves to some honest employment, and 
therein diligently endeavour to obtain what we pray 
for. And the same course we shall take if we desire 
to love God with the same sincerity as we desire 
food : we shall pray and endeavour, and endeavour 
and pray ; we should be diligent in doing what is in 
our power, and be importunate with God to do what 
is only in his. And certainly, did we but know the 
worth of this heavenly virtue, this soul and queen of 
all other graces ; we should count no prayers, no 
tears, no endeavours too much to purchase and ob- 
tain it. Did we but consider how useful and delight- 
ful it is, how at once it entices and enlivens men, 
what a powerful bias it claps upon their hearts to in- 
cline them to their duty ; and with what joy and 
cheerfulness it carries them through the greatest dif- 
ficulties, and turns their toils into recreations ; how 
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it dean and smooths their countenance, revives and 
derates their hearts ; did men, I say, but consider 
this, they would give neither themselves nor Heaven 
rest, till they felt their cold and sluggish souls in- 
spired and animated with it- Wherefore, to all our 
endeavours after it, let us join our earnest prayers to 
God, that he would kindle our stupid hearts and 
touch our cold affections with an outstretched ray 
from himself; that he would conquer our repugnance 
to him, and represent his love and beauty to our 
souls in such affecting and attractive forms, as may 
not fail to captivate our hearts and subdue our obsti- 
nate wills, that have so long held out against all the 
storms and batteries of his endearing goodness. And 
if we thus pray, and thus endeavour, and persevere 
in both, we shall at length most certainly feel this 
heavenly grace springing up within us, and growing 
on to maturity by insensible degrees, till at last it 
hath gotten an entire possession of our souls, and 
subdued all our powers and affections to its sweet 
and blessed empire : and then we shall feel ourselves 
acted in religion by a new soul, and carried on 
through all its weary stages with an unspeakable life 
and vigour : then all our duty will be naturalized to 
us, and we shall do God's will upon earth with al- 
most the same cheerfulness and alacrity, as it is done 
by our blesped brethren in heaven : which God of his 
infinite mercy grant ; To whom be honour, &c. 
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PSALM XI. 7. 

For the i-ighteous Lord loveth righteousness. 

JtS Y righteousness here some expositors understand 
the righteousness of punishment; because in the 
foregoing verse it is said, Upon the wicked he shall 
rain snares, fire and brimstone, &c. and then it fol- 
lows why he shall do it ; for the righteous Lard 
loveth righteousness : but considering the whole, I 
rather believe that by righteousness here is meant 
righteousness of life and manners : for it seems more 
probable that the text is a reason of the two former 
verses than of that immediately foregoing : but the 
whole that is asserted is this ; The Lord trieth the 
righteous ; but the wicked, and him that loveth vio- 
lence, his soul hateth. Upon the wicked he shall 
rain snares, &c. As if he should have said, There is 
a vast difference between God's dealing with the 
righteous and the wicked : for though sometimes he 
afflicts the righteous, yet it is only to prove and try 
them, and to render their virtue more exemplary and 
illustrious : but as for the wicked, when he rains 
down punishments on them, it is out of a just ha- 
tred and indignation against them. And the reason 
why he is thus differently affected towards these di£» 
ferent persons is, because of the different affection 
he bears towards their contrary qualifications: he 
loves the righteousness of the righteous, and that 
makes him chasten them in love, and for kind and 
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merciful ends and purposes ; but he hates the wicked- 
ness of the wicked, and that makes him proceed 
against them with so much wrath and severity. So 
that by righteousness here he means that goodness 
and virtue which is inherent in righteous persons, is 
evident from what follows ; the righteous Lord lov- 
eth righteousness, his countenance doth behold the 
upright ; that is, he looks upon them with a most 
gracious and benevolent aspect : which latter words, 
being only a fuller exemplification of the former, 
plainly shew, that by the righteousness mentioned in 
them is meant the righteousness of righteous per- 
sons ; and consequently, that it doth not signify the 
righteousness of punishment, but the righteousness 
of manners : by which we are not to understand that 
single virtue of honesty or justice, but all the vir- 
tues, or virtue in the general, in its utmost compass 
and latitude. For so in the sacred dialect it is very 
usual to express the whole duty of man by right- 
eousness. So, Prov. xiv. 34. Righteousness exalteth 
a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people ; where 
the opposition plainly implies, that by righteousness 
we are to understand all that is contrary to sin, that 
is, all that is contained within the compass of our 
duty. So also Heb. i. 9. Thou hast loved righteous- 
ness, and hated iniquity ; where righteousness being 
opposed to avofjua, or transgression of the law in ge- 
neral, must, according to the rule of opposition, be 
understood in the same latitude, to signify all obedi- 
ence to the law in general. 

And indeed all our duty being a natural and eter- 
nal due either to God, our neighbour, or ourselves, 
the whole may very well be expressed by righteous- 
ness ; the performance of every one of them being an 
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act of strict justice, the payment of a due debt, either 
to ourselves or others. The meaning therefore of 
the words is this ; God, who himself is infinitely pure, 
and holy, and good, is a constant, hearty lover of pu- 
rity and goodness in others, wheresoever he sees or 
finds it. In the management of which argument I 
shall do these two things : 

I. Shew you upon what principles and reasons God 
is a lover of virtue and goodness. 

II. What indications he hath given to the world 
that he is so. 

I. I shall shew upon what principles and reasons 
God is a lover of virtue and goodness ; and they are 
principally these four : 

1. He loves righteousness or goodness, as it is an 
essential perfection of his own nature. 

2. He loves it, as it is the main principle and foun- 
dation of his own happiness. 

S. He loves it, as it is that which exalts all other 
creatures into his own likeness and resemblance. 

4. He loves it, as it is the spring or cause from 
whence the highest happiness of his most beloved 
creatures is derived. 

1. God loves righteousness or goodness, as it is an 
essential perfection of his own nature. For supposing 
God to be a reasonable being, as all acknowledge him 
to be who acknowledge him at all, he must be in all 
respects most perfectly reasonable, otherwise he 
would be deficient of that natural perfection which 
the very notion and idea of God implies ; and if he 
be perfectly reasonable, be must be supposed to go- 
vern himself, his choices, motions, and actions, by the 
truest, best, and purest reason : and herein consists 
the perfect holiness and righteousness which the es- 
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sence aftd notion of God implies, in a perfect cow* 
formity of atll his choices and actions to the eternal 
and infallible reason of his own mind ; in choosing 
to do every thing which right reason requires, and 
refusing to do any thing which it forbids. And this 
is so essential to God, that to exclude it out of the 
notion of him, is in effect to deny his bring ; oiy which 
is worse, to fancy him an almighty blind Polyphemus, 
that hath an arm of infinite force, but no eye in his 
head to guide or direct it. When therefore we sub- 
mit all our choices and actions to the conduct and 
government of right reason, we steer our course by 
God's compass, and live and move by the selfsame 
rule whereby he governs himself and all his motions. 
And when we do what God would have us, we are 
sure to do what right reason requires ; because we 
are sure he would have us do nothing but what is 
agreeable with the infallible reason of his own mind. 
When therefore we submit our wills to God's, our 
wills and his are governed by the selfsame reason, 
even by the most perfect reason of his all-compre- 
hending mind, which never can deceive or be de- 
ceived. And when our wills, affections, and incli- 
nations are once reduced under the government of 
God's reason, we are of the same temper with God, 
because we are formed and tempered by the same 
reason ; we are affected and inclined as he is, and 
are made partakers of his divine nature, and are pure 
as he is pure, and holy as he is holy, and do com- 
municate with him in righteousness and goodness, 
which is the essential glory and perfection of his own 
nature. So that holiness and righteousness in us be- 
ing only a ray and representation of God, it is no 
more wonder that he loves it, than that he loves 
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himself ; it being nothing but himself derived, his 
own perfection copied out and transcribed into our 
temper and natures. Were the sun a living being, 
we cannot imagine but as he would be infinitely 
pleased with his own inherent brightness, so he 
would be greatly delighted to behold that vast sphere 
of light which he diffuses round about him ; to see 
his own outstretched rays shining through this spa- 
cious world, and glorifying with their quick reflec- 
tions all those dark and opaque bodies that are con- 
tinually moving round about him. How then can 
we imagine that the living God, who is infinitely 
glorious in holiness himself, and loves himself infi- 
nitely for being so, can without vast delight and sa- 
tisfaction behold his own beauty, light, and purity, 
shining on the face of his creatures ; that he should 
not be enamoured with the reflections of that which 
is the brightness of his own being ; and take infinite 
complacency, when he looks down from his throne, 
and beholds his creatures gilded with his rays, and 
glorified with his own glory ? For if God love him- 
self, he must love what is suitable to himself; and 
consequently, since himself is righteous, he must love 
righteousness, or quarrel with the perfection of his 
own nature. And this reason of his love of right- 
eousness is implied in the very words, The righteous 
Lord loveth righteousness. 

2. He loves righteousness and true goodness, as 
it is the main principle and foundation of his own 
happiness. For if he were not just, and holy, and 
good, he would be a miserable being, notwithstand- 
ing all his power and knowledge: for though by 
these he might defend himself from all foreign hurt 
or injury, yet could he not secure his own content 
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by them, or enjoy himself with any peace or plea- 
sure. For perfect holiness, as I have shewed you, 
consists in an exact conformity of actions to the 
eternal rules of reason ; but God having a full and 
perfect comprehension of the eternal reasons of 
things, could never be satisfied with himself if he 
should act unreasonably, because his reason would 
condemn his practice, and his own knowledge would 
libel and upbraid him. For whenever he reflected 
on himself, his own all-seeing eye would detect him ; 
and by unmasking the deformity of his actions, 
would render him an inglorious spectacle to himself. 
How then could he enjoy himself, whilst in the glass 
of his own omniscience he beheld himself so odiously 
represented? What content could he take in his 
own choices and actions, whilst his own infallible 
reason disapproved them, and their unreasonableness 
exposed them to the just reproaches of his own 
mind ? No, certainly, should he any ways swerve in 
his own choices, affections, or actions from the eter- 
nal reason of his own mind, he would be so far from 
being pleased with himself, that he would be his 
own eternal torment ; and that infinite reason which 
he himself cannot deceive or impose on, would so 
expose and shame him, that whensoever he reviewed 
himself, he would be sure to appear a most ghastly 
spectacle in his own eyes. That therefore which 
renders him so infinitely happy in himself, is not 
so much the power he hath to defend himself from 
foreign hurts and injuries, as the exact agreement 
of all his motions and actions with the all-compre- 
hending reason of his own mind. 

He always sees what is best, and what he so sees 
he always chooses and affects ; and this makes him 
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perfectly satisfied with himself, and fills him with 
infinite joy and complacency. Whenever he surveys 
himself in the glorious mirror of his own mind, he 
discerns nothing in himself but what is infinitely 
lovely and amiable, nothing but what exactly cor- 
responds with the fairest idea of his own infinite 
reason ; every thing in him is as it should be, every 
motion and every action so perfectly good and ex- 
actly reasonable, that his own all-seeing eye can dis- 
cern no possible degree of perfection wanting in 
them : and this makes him infinitely pleased with 
himself, infinitely joyed and contented in • the pros- 
pect of his own beauty and glory. So that God's 
holiness and righteousness, or, which is the same 
thing, the exact agreement of his choices and actions 
with the infallible reason of his own mind, being the 
principal and eternal spring of his happiness, it is 
no wonder if he loves it wheresoever he finds it : 
for how should he forbear being pleased and de- 
lighted with it, when he hath such a continued ex- 
periment of the blessed effects of it in his own bosom ; 
when he feels himself made happy by it, and hath 
every moment a fresh relish of the joys and pleasures 
which result from it ? Can he be so insensible of his 
own happiness, as not to be enamoured with the 
blessed cause of it ? or can the tree be indifferent to 
him, when the fruit of it is so infinitely grateful ? No, 
certainly ; it is impossible but that the eternal sense 
he hath in himself of the joy, the pleasure, the bliss, 
of being holy, should infinitely endear holiness to 
him, and engage his soul in an everlasting love of it. 

3. God loves righteousness, as it is an improve- 
ment and exaltation of his creatures into his own 
likeness and resemblance.. Every being that loves 

vol. v. G g 
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itself, naturally affects, so far as it is able, to derive 
itself, to beget its own image, and propagate its own 
likeness and resemblance, which is an immediate 
consequence of that principle of self-love that is in 
us, which inclines us to increase and multiply our- 
selves, and diffuse and spread our own tempers and 
natures. And no wonder then that God, who is 
the best/ of beings, and whose love to himself is as 
infinite as his own beauties and perfections, should 
affect to derive and communicate himself, to beget 
and propagate his own most amiable image in his 
creatures. The infinite love which he bears to him- 
self cannot but engage him to like and approve his 
own likeness ; and what he likes, he must needs be 
inclined to produce where it is not, and to love 
where it is. But now righteousness being that 
moral attribute which comprises all those perfec- 
tions of his nature, wherein the beauty and glory 
of it consists, is the only accomplishment that can 
render a creature like him, in that which renders 
him so infinitely lovely in his own eyes. As for 
omnipotence, omniscience, eternity, and omnipre- 
sence, they are amiable only as they are crowned 
with infinite righteousness and goodness ; and ab- 
stracted from these, they have nothing of form or 
comeliness in them. That therefore which moulds 
us into a resemblance of God, and renders us like 
him in that which is the beauty of all his other attri- 
butes, is righteousness ; and therefore this he must 
love, if he love himself, because it is his own image. 
As for power, and knowledge, and length of dura- 
tion, though we should partake of them with him 
to the highest degree that is possible for creatures, 
yet we may be infinitely unlike him : for so the 
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devils are, who yet are liberally endowed with these 
natural perfections of the divinity; but the more 
they employ their power and knowledge to unright- 
eous purposes, the more ungodlike they are for being 
powerful and knowing ; and then -only are know- 
ledge and power godlike perfections," when right- 
eousness and goodness is their scope and rule : for 
without these they are only the perfections of de- 
vils; but good and righteous devils are contradic- 
tions in terms. Since therefore it is righteousness 
only that can stamp us godlike creatures, God must 
needs love it out of that natural inclination which 
he and all other beings have, to propagate his own 
likeness. For without righteousness no creatures 
can resemble him ; and therefore, if he love to be re- 
sembled, as he must needs do, because he loves him- 
self, he must love that which gives the resemblance; 
and this, and this only, is righteousness and true 
goodness. 

4. And lastly, God loves righteousness, as it is 
the spring or cause from whence the highest happi- 
ness of his creatures is derived. For he loves beings 
more or less according to their intrinsic worth and 
value ; and doubtless, of all orders of beings, there 
are none so valuable as the rational : and therefore, 
if he love these most, he cannot but be desirous of 
their happiness ; and if he be, he cannot but love 
that which is the spring and cause of it, and this is 
universal righteousness. For the foundation of our 
happiness must necessarily be laid in the perfection 
of our natures ; and our natures being rational, the 
perfection of them must consist in a perfect com- 
pliance of all their powers and faculties with the 
eternal rules of reason, which is all one with uni- 
Gg2 
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versal righteousness. For doubtless, the highest 
perfection of reasonable faculties is to act most rea- 
sonably, and then they act most reasonably when 
they govern themselves by the unchangeable laws 
of righteousness. Righteousness therefore being our 
perfection, as we are reasonable beings, must neces- 
sarily be the spring and principle of our happiness ; 
and it is as impossible for us to be happy without 
it, as it is to be well in sickness, or at ease under 
pain. For to the happiness of every nature that is 
capable of being happy, two things are requisite: 
first, that there be no disorder within itself, that its 
parts and faculties be not distempered, nor their vi- 
gour and activity lessened and abated: secondly, 
that all its faculties be employed and exercised 
about such objects as are most grateful and suit- 
able to their natures; upon both which accounts, 
righteousness is most necessary to the happiness of 
every reasonable nature. For in the first place, it is 
righteousness that rectifies all their disorders, and 
reduces them to their native and most genuine tem- 
per. No reasonable nature is well and in health, so 
long as it acts unreasonably and unrighteously ; its 
pulse beats disorderly, while it beats either faster or 
slower than right reason prescribes; while it acts 
either on this side or beyond the medium, in the de- 
fect or excess of virtue ; and whilst it is thus sick 
and distempered, it is impossible it should be happy. 
But now, by acting righteously, it revives and grows 
well again ; it throws off those unreasonable, and 
consequently unnatural inclinations, that clogged 
and obstructed all its regular motions, and by de- 
grees recovers to the native temper and complexion 
of a rational nature ; and when once it hath perfectly 
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discharged itself of all those unreasonable and un- 
righteous humours that disordered it, it will then 
live in perfect health and ease, and all its languish- 
ing faculties be restored to their natural vigour and 
activity. And then, secondly, as righteousness re- 
covers us from all the distempers of our nature, so it 
employs and exercises our faculties about such ob- 
jects as are most grateful and suitable to them. For 
truth and true goodness are the only objects that 
can gratify a reasonable nature acting reasonably, 
and about these doth righteousness naturally dispose 
our faculties to employ and exercise themselves ; it 
disposes our understandings to contemplate upon, and 
our wills to embrace and choose that God who is the 
fountain of all truth and goodness : for every thing 
loves its own like, and what it loves it is inclined to 
think on. So that when we are righteous, as God 
is, we shall naturally love him, because he is like 
us ; and then our love to him will still incline our 
.thoughts to the contemplation of his beauty and 
glories; and so the more righteous we grow, the 
more we shall love him ; and the more we love him, 
the more our understandings will be inclined to me- 
ditate upon him, and so more and more, till we ar- 
rive at that city of vision where we shall see him 
face to face, and be eternally ravished with the love 
and contemplation of him. Thus righteousness, you 
see, is the spring and cause of our happiness ; and 
being so, he must needs love it, who above all things 
desires and solicits our welfare : for he being per- 
fectly happy from himself, cannot need our misery 
to augment his happiness, and therefore cannot de- 
sire it : but on the contrary, he must desire our hap- 
piness, out of that infinite complacency and delight 
Ug 3 
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which he takes in his own ; it being impossible that 
he, whose delight and love is always founded on the 
same motives, should delight in contrary objects in dif- 
ferent subjects, in happiness in himself, and in misery 
in his creatures : and if he desire our happiness, as most 
certainly he doth, how can he forbear to love and take 
complacency in that which contributes so much to it? 
Thus you see upon what reasons and principles it is 
that God is so firm a lover of righteousness. 

II. I now proceed in the second place to shew you 
what indications he hath given the world of his steady 
affection and good- will to righteousness. Now these, 
though they are many, and almost infinite, may be re- 
duced to two general heads : 1st, The natural indica- 
tions ; Sdly, The supernatural ones : of both which I 
shall endeavour to give you some brief account. 

1. God hath given us sundry natural indications of 
his love of righteousness ; all which I shall reduce to 
these four heads : 

1. He hath imprinted a law upon our natures, 
which approves of righteous actions, and condemns 
their contraries. 

2. He hath endued our minds with a grateful sense 
of righteous actions, and a natural horror of their 
contraries. 

3. He hath coupled good effects to all righteous 
actions, and bad ones to their contraries. 

4. He hath implanted in us natural abodings of 
the future reward of righteous actions, and the fu- 
ture punishment of their contraries. 

1. One indication of God's love of righteousness is, 
his imprinting a law upon our natures, which ap- 
proves all righteous actions and disapproves their 
1 contraries : and this law is that natural reason which 
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is either connate with our understanding, or doth 
immediately result from the righteous use and exer- 
cise of it. For such is the frame of our understand- 
ings, that whensoever we impartially reason about 
things, we are forced to distinguish between good and 
evil; and, without offering infinite violence to our 
faculties, we can never persuade ourselves that to 
blaspheme God, or to reverence him, to lie or speak 
truth, to honour our parents, or to scorn, or despite- 
fully use them, are indifferent things : for as soon as 
we open the eye of our reason, we immediately dis- 
cern such an essential difference between them, as 
forces us to condemn the one and approve the other : 
and hence we see that, as for the great strokes of 
unrighteousness, they have as much the universal 
judgment of our reason against them, as any false 
conclusion in the mathematics : whereas the good- 
ness of their contrary virtues is as universally acknow- 
ledged by us, as the truth of any first principle in 
philosophy. God therefore having created us with 
such a faculty as doth so necessarily pass such a 
contrary judgment upon righteous and unrighteous 
actions, we must either say that he hath made us 
judge falsely, or else acknowledge this judgment 
to be his, as well as the faculty that made it ; and 
if it be, then it is a sufficient indication of his love 
of righteousness, that he hath so framed our facul- 
ties, that, without apparent violence, they cannot 
but approve of it. For whatsoever our faculties do 
naturally speak, they are made to speak from the 
Author of nature; they only speak what he hath 
dictated to them ; and so what they say he says, who 
hath put his word into their mouths, and hath made 
them speak it. Our faculties therefore being God's 
Gg* 
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the consequents of human actions, we shall gene- 
rally find that all moral good resolves into natural, 
in the health and pleasure, the credit and tranquil- 
lity of those that practise it. For so the first great 
Mover in that course and series of things which he 
hath established in the world hath ordered and dis- 
posed it ; that every action which is morally good 
should ordinarily tend to and determine in some na- 
tural benefit and advantage ; that the good govern- 
ment of every passion should tend to the tranquillity 
of our minds, and the due regulation of every appe- 
tite centre in the health and pleasure of our bodies ; 
that abstinence and humility, honesty and charity, 
should have happy effects chained to them ; that they 
should contribute to our good both private and pub- 
lic ; and that their contrary vices should be always 
pregnant with some mischievous inconvenience ; that 
they should either unite the organs of our reason, or 
impair the vigour and activity of our tempers, or em* 
broil the peace and tranquillity of our minds, or in- 
vade the commonweal of societies, which includes 
the interest of each particular member. Such con- 
trary effects as these are as necessary to virtuous and 
vicious actions, in that course of things which God 
hath established, as light is to the sun, or heat to the 
fire ; by which he hath plainly demonstrated, how 
contrarily he is affected to those contrary causes. 
For by those natural goods and evils which are ap- 
pendant to human actions, he hath plainly distin- 
guished them into moral goods and evils ; and those 
good and bad effects which he hath annexed to them, 
are most sensible marks of his love of the one, and 
his hatred of the other. For, to be sure he would 
never have made righteousness the cause of so much 
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good to us, if he had not loved it ; nor wickedness 
the spring of so many mischiefs and inconveniencies, 
if he had not hated and abhorred it. The effects of 
righteousness are ordinarily a reward, and the conse- 
quents of sin a punishment to itself, and this by 
God's own order and disposal : and pray, by what 
significations can a lawgiver more effectually de- 
clare his love and hatred of actions, than by reward- 
ing and punishing them ? 

4. And lastly, Another indication of God's love of 
righteousness is, the natural presages and abodings 
which he hath implanted in our natures of the future 
reward of righteous actions, and the future punish- 
ment of their contraries. That there are such abod- 
ings as these in human nature is apparent by this; 
that antecedently to all divine revelation, men of all 
ages, nations, and religions, have felt and experienced 
them ; yea, and that it hath been experienced not 
only among the politer and more learned nations, 
who may be supposed to be persuaded of a future 
state by the probable arguments of philosophy ; but 
also among the most barbarous and uncultivated, who 
cannot be supposed to have believed it upon princi- 
ples of reason. For though some of them have been 
so rude as to disband society, and live like beasts', 
without laws and government, yet have they not been 
able to extinguish these their natural hopes and fears 
of future rewards and punishments; which is an un- 
answerable evidence how deeply the sense of another 
world is imprinted upon human nature. And as we 
have such a natural sense of a future state as we 
cannot easily stifle, so our minds do naturally abode, 
that we shall fare well or ill in it according as we 
behave ourselves righteously or unrighteously in this 
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life. When we do well, and reflect upon it, it leaves 
a delicious farewell on our minds; our conscience 
smiles, and promises glorious things that we shall 
reap from it, most happy and blessed fruits in the 
other world. And as the sense of doing well doth 
naturally suggest to us the most ravishing hopes and 
blissful expectations, so the sense of doing ill fills 
our minds with sad and dire presages; our con- 
science abodes us a black and woful eternity, wherein 
we shall dearly pay for our sinful delights and gra- 
tifications. And though for the present we can di- 
vert and stifle this troublesome sense of our natures, 
yet naturam expeUas is true in this also ; " though 
" we thrust off nature with a fork, yet it will return 
" again upon us ;" and a fit of sickness, or a sudden 
calamity, or a serious thought, will soon awake and 
receive in it those black prognostics of our future 
torment. And hence we generally find, that bad 
men are most afraid of eternity when they are near- 
est to it ; their fear, like other natural motions, be- 
ing swiftest when it is nearest its centre. For so 
Plato hath observed, e*ulav ng hyyvg, " When men 
" are near death, or suppose themselves near it, there 
" arises in them great fear and thoughtfulness of a 
" future state, which before they never thought of. M 
And that this springs not from superstition, but from 
nature, is evident by this, that atheists themselves, 
who are most remote from superstition, when they 
come to die, are rarely able to suppress this ominous 
dread and fear of another world ; but in despite of 
themselves, are forced into those dismal expecta- 
tions which before they laughed at ; a clear demon- 
stration that these ill abodings spring from something 
within them that they cannot conquer; and that 
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what their minds now speak, is not so much the 
sense of their opinion as their nature. And this 
language of nature is a clear expression of God's love 
of righteousness ; for the voice of nature is only the 
voice of the God of nature echoed and rebounded : 
and, to be sure, whatever he imprints upon our na- 
tures is the sense and meaning of his own heart, 
since his veracity will not permit him to print any 
falsehood there. And since by these our natural abod- 
ings, the God of nature proposes to us a future re- 
ward if we are righteous, and future punishment if 
we are wicked ; he hath hereby as certainly declared 
to us how much he loves righteousness and hates 
the contrary, as he can possibly do by the most ex- 
press promise which he hath made to reward the one, 
or threatening to punish the other. And thus you 
see what natural indications and discoveries God 
hath made of his unfeigned love of righteousness ; 
which are such, as without any additional revelation 
are sufficient to convince considering men, that God 
is a most sincere and affectionate lover of righteous- 
ness and righteous men ; and that if we will but un- 
feignedly submit ourselves to the eternal laws of 
goodness, we shall thereby make ourselves the best 
friend, who is a never-failing fountain of goodness; 
and who will do us more good than all the beings in 
the world, should they conspire to be our benefac- 
tors ; and that on the contrary, if we persist in sin 
and unrighteousness, we shall most certainly provoke 
him to be our mortal enemy, and render ourselves 
eternally odious and hateful in his eyes ; that his in- 
censed wrath will sooner or later break forth upon 
us, and prosecute us with eternal vengeance ; and 
that we can expect nothing but black and dismal is- 
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sues, while we are hated by him who is the fountain 
of all love and goodness. All this we may be suffi- 
ciently convinced of, by seriously attending to those 
natural discoveries which God hath made of his love 
of righteousness. But yet because he saw mankind 
so unattentive to the voice of their nature, so unob- 
servant of its language and meaning, as to run head- 
long on, notwithstanding all its countermands, into 
the greatest impiety and wickedness ; he hath been 
graciously pleased to add to these natural disco- 
veries of his love of righteousness, sundry great and 
eminent supernatural ones, such as, one would think, 
were sufficient to rouse and awake the most stupid 
and insensible creatures into a serious attention to 
them. All which are reducible to these following 
heads: 

1. His conferring such great and miraculous fa- 
vours upon righteous persons, and inflicting such 
Severe judgments on the wicked. 

2. His making so many revelations to the world 
for the promoting of righteousness, and discounte- 
nancing of sin. 

3. His sending his own Son into the world to 
transact such mighty things for the encouragement 
of righteousness, and discouragement of sin. 

4. His promising such vast rewards to us, upon 
condition of our being righteous, and denouncing 
such fearful punishments against us, in case we do 
neglect it. 

5. His granting his blessed Spirit to us to excite 
us to, and assist us in our endeavours after right- 
eousness. 

1. One supernatural expression of God's love of 
righteousness is, his conferring great and miraculous 
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favours upon righteous persons, and inflicting severe 
judgments upon the wicked. And of this we have 
infinite instances in the several ages of the world ; 
there being scarce any history, either sacred or pro- 
fane, which abounds not with them; several of 
which, both blessings and judgments, do as plainly 
evince themselves to be intended for rewards and 
punishments, as if they had been attended with a 
voice from heaven declaring the reasons for which 
they were bestowed and inflicted. For how many 
famous instances have we of the miraculous deliver- 
ances of righteous persons, who by an invisible hand 
have been rescued from the greatest dangers, when 
in all outward appearance their condition was hope- 
less and desperate ; and of wonderful blessings that 
have happened to them, not only without, but con- 
trary to all secondary causes ? Of some that have 
been so eminently rewarded in kind, as that the 
good which they received was a most visible token 
of the good which they did ; of others that have re- 
ceived the blessings they asked, whilst they were 
praying for them, and obtained the grant of them 
with such distinguishing circumstances, as did plainly 
signify them to be the answers and returns of their 
devout desires ? And so on the contrary, how many 
notable examples are there of such miraculous judg- 
ments inflicted upon unrighteous persons, as have 
either exceeded the power of all secondary causes, 
or else have been caused by them contrary to their 
natural tendency ; of men that have been punished 
in the very act of their sin, and sometimes in the 
very part by which they have offended ; that have 
had the evil of their sin retaliated upon them in a 
correspondent evil of suffering; and been punished 
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with those very judgments which they have impre- 
cated on themselves, in justification of a falsehood? 
Now, though in the ordinary course of things, that 
of the Wise Man is most true, that we know neither 
lave nor haired by any thing that is before us; 
because ordinarily all things came alihe to all: ami 
there is one event to the righteous and (he wicked, 
Eccles. ix. 1, 2. yet when the providence of God so 
visibly steps out of its ordinary course to bless the 
righteous and punish the wicked, it is a plain indi- 
cation of his love to the one and his hatred to the 
other. For these irregular providences have plain 
and visible tokens of God's love and anger imprinted 
on their foreheads, and it would be stupidity to at- 
tribute them either to a blind chance, or the neces- 
sary revolutions of secondary causes, when they are 
stamped with such legible characters of their being 
designed and intended for rewards and punishments. 
For if these were either casual or necessary, why 
should they not happen alike to all, as well as ordi- 
nary providences? Why should not there be as 
many examples of the miraculous blessings and de- 
liverances of the unrighteous, as there are of the 
righteous ? Why should not as many men have suf- 
fered as remarkably the evils which they have impre- 
cated on themselves in attesting the truth, as there 
have in attesting lies and falsehoods? Why should 
so many have been struck dumb or dead in the act 
of perjury, and not one that we ever heard of suffer 
the like calamity in witnessing the truth? In a 
word, why should so many bad men have suffered 
such calamities as were plain retaliations in kind, of 
their cruel and unjust actions, as Adoni-bezek, for 
instance, did in the cutting off his thumbs and great 
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toes ; whilst so few, if any, for doing justice upon 
others, have by any such casual and irregular pro- 
vidence been exposed to the evils they inflicted? 
Since therefore in every age of the world there have 
happened such goods to righteous men, as have the 
plainest characters of divine rewards upon them ; 
and such evils to the wicked, as do evidently be- 
speak themselves intended for divine punishments ; 
God hath thereby sufficiently declared his love of 
the one, and his hatred of the other. For by their 
rewards and punishments, all lawgivers do declare 
their love and hatred of the facts they are annexed 
to ; and therefore to be sure, if the supreme law- 
giver bad not loved righteousness and hated the 
contrary, he would never have so eminently re- 
warded the one, and punished the other, as he hath 
apparently done. 

2. Another supernatural indication of God's love 
of righteousness is, his making so many revelations 
to the world for the promoting of righteousness and 
discountenancing of sin. That God hath made sun- 
dry revelations to the world is evident in fact ; be- 
cause there are sundry revelations which have been 
sufficiently demonstrated by those miraculous effects 
of the divine power which have accompanied the 
ministration of them : such are those contained in 
the five books of Moses, and the Prophets, which 
have been almost amply confirmed both by the mi- 
racles which were wrought by the inspired authors 
of them, and by the exact accomplishments of the 
several predictions contained in them : and such is 
also that last and best revelation contained in the 
New Testament ; which, both by the types and pre- 
dictions contained in the law and the prophets, and 
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by the infinite miracles wrought by Jesus and his 
followers, who were the immediate ministers of it, 
together with its own inherent goodness, is so ef- 
fectually demonstrated divine, that no man who. 
weighs the proof of it can suspect it, unless he be 
infinitely prejudiced against it. Now, if you con- 
sult these several divine revelations, you will plainly 
perceive that the main drift and design of them is 
to promote righteousness, and suppress whatsoever 
is contrary to it ; that the several revelations made 
to Abraham and his children were all but one re- 
peated covenant of righteousness ; that the law of 
Moses consisteth partly of ceremonious rites, which 
were either intended for divine hieroglyphics, to in- 
struct the dull and stupid Jews in the principles of 
inward purity and goodness, or else for types and 
sacred figures of the holy mysteries of the gospel ; 
partly of precepts of moral righteousness, together 
with some few prudential ones, that were suitable to 
the genius and polity of that people ; and partly of 
such promises and threats as were most apt to oblige 
them to the practice of those righteous precepts. 
As for the prophets, the substance of their reve- 
lations was either reprehensions of sin, together 
with severe denunciations against it ; or invitations 
to righteousness, together with gracious promises of 
rewards to follow it ; or predictions of the Messias, 
and that everlasting righteousness which should 
be introduced by him. And then as for the gospel* 
all the duties of it consist either in instances or 
means of righteousness ; and all the doctrines of it 
are nothing else but powerful arguments and mo- 
tives to persuade us to the practice of those duties. 
Thus righteousness, you see, is the main centre to 
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which all true revelation tends, the mark at which 
the righteous Lord hath continually levelled and di- 
- rected it. What a plain demonstration therefore is 
this of the unfeigned lore and respect he bears it, 
that he did not think it sufficient to imprint a law 
of righteousness upon our natures, and stamp upon 
our beings so many indications of his lore to it ; but 
seeing us swerve and deviate from it, hath from time 
to time, by so many loud and reiterated voices from: 
heaven, invited and called us back again : so that 
if he be cordial and sincere in what he says, {as it 
would be absurd and impious to suspect the con- 
trary,) we cannot doubt but he heartily loves that, 
which by so many immediate revelations he hath so 
earnestly importuned us to embrace. 

8. Another supernatural indication of God's love 
of righteousness is, his sending his own Son into the 
world to transact such mighty things for the encou- 
ragement of it, and persuading men to it. For to 
advance righteousness was the main design of all 
those mighty things which the Son of God did and 
suffered in this world ; the design of all that holy 
and innocent life which he led, was to propose to 
our imitation a perfect example of righteousness, 
that so treading our way before us, we might have 
not only the line of his precepts, but also the print 
of his footsteps to direct us ; and that by beholding 
so fair a draught of righteousness drawn so exqui- 
sitely to the life, and in every part so exactly an- 
swering to the sweetest and most amiable ideas of 
it, we might be both invited and instructed to copy 
and imitate it in our actions. For what he saith of 
that illustrious act of charity and humility, his wash- 
ing his disciples' feet, is truly applicable to the whole 
HhS 
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course of his actions ; For I have given you an ex- 
ample* that you should do as I have done unto you, 
John xiii. 15. And as his life was an example of 
righteousness, so his death was a most urgent mo- 
tive to it : for hereby he made expiation for our 
sins, and obtained an act of pardon and indemnity 
for every rebel that would lay down his arms, and 
return to his duty and allegiance ; and by obtaining 
this, he hath given us infinite encouragement to re- 
turn ; since if we do so, we have most ample assur- 
ance that we shall be received into grace and fa- 
vour. And though I cannot deny, but if God had 
pleased he might have granted such an act of par- 
don to us without the consideration of Christ's death 
and sacrifice ; yet I am sure, if he had, it could never 
have been such an effectual motive as it was to 
oblige us to righteousness for the future. For should 
he have granted us pardon merely upon our repent- 
ance, without any other motive or consideration, be 
would have discovered so much seeming easiness 
and indulgence in the procedure, as would have 
very much emboldened such disingenuous creatures 
as we to presume upon his lenity, and turn his grace 
into wantonness. And if, to prevent our presuming 
upon his lenity, it was necessary that he should have 
some other motive to pardon us, besides that of our 
repentance ; then it was no less necessary, that this 
other motive should be such as did clearly argue and 
evince his righteous severity : for otherwise it would 
have no force in it to prevent our presumption. And 
what motive of pardon could better evince his seve- 
rity, than the suffering, of some other in our room, 
especially the suffering of his own Son, the greatest 
and dearest Person in the whole creation ? For not 
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to be moved to grant a public pardon to us upon our 
hearty repentance, unless this blessed Person would 
engage to die for us, whose infinite greatness gave 
such an inestimable value to his sufferings, as ren- 
dered them adequate to what we had deserved to 
suffer, was as great an argument of his inflexible 
severity against sin, as if he should have destroyed 
at one blow the whole world of sinners. So that as 
he hath expressed an infinite mercy to us, in ad- 
mitting his own Son to die for us ; so in refusing to 
pardon us upon any less motive than his precious 
death, he hath expressed an infinite hatred to our 
sins ; and so that very death which moved God to 
pardon us, moves us to stand in awe of his severity ; 
the death of the Son of God, upon which we are 
pardoned, being the most terrible instance that ever 
was of the desert of our sin, and God's displeasure 
against it. Thus our blessed Lord hath not only 
given us the greatest encouragement, by. procuring 
our pardon, to return from our iniquities, but by 
procuring it in such a formidable way, he hath given 
us the most dreadful warning of God's severity 
against them. So that now we cannot think upon 
the reason for which our past offences are forgiven, 
without being vehemently moved to future obe- 
dience. And thus the main design, you see, both 
of Christ's life and death, was to recall us from sin 
to the practice of righteousness: and hence he is 
said to have given himself for us, to redeem us 
from all iniquity, and to purify to himself a pe- 
culiar people, zealous of good works, Titus ii. 14. 
And then he arose again from the dead, to confirm 
that righteous doctrine which he had revealed to 
the world, and visibly ascended into heaven, to give 
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condemn thy creatures to so wretched a state, had 
not their unrighteous practices been infinitely odious 
in thine eyes ! No, certainly ; the good God would 
never have made hell for a trifle, for the sake of any 
thing that his nature could have endured or dis- 
pensed with : nor would he ever have cast any un- 
righteous creature into it, were it not for the impla- 
cable abhorrence he hath to all unrighteousness. 
And therefore, since he hath not only made hell, but 
warns us of and threatens us with it, we may be sure 
he infinitely abominates that for which he made 
and threatens it ; and consequently, that he is infi- 
nitely concerned for the cause and interest of right- 
eousness. 

5. And lastly, Another supernatural indication of 
God's love of righteousness is, his granting his bless- 
ed Spirit to us to excite us to, and assist us in our 
endeavours after righteousness. First, he sent his 
Son to propagate righteousness by his ministry, his 
life, and death ; and upon his return to heaven, he 
sent his Spirit to supply his room, and carry on that 
dear design of which his Son had already laid the 
foundation. For in Christ's personal absence, his 
Spirit acts in his stead ; and was sent down from the 
Father by virtue of his intercession, to be his vice- 
gerent in the world, to promote and enlarge his hea- 
venly kingdom, to conquer our hearts, and subdue 
our stubborn wills to the obedience of his most right- 
eous laws. So that the Holy Ghost doth now pre- 
side in the church as the supreme minister and vi- 
carious power of our Saviour; and is continually 
employed, even as our Saviour himself was whilst 
he abode upon earth, in driving on the interest of 
righteousness ; for hitherto tend all his secret opera* 
tions on the minds of men : this is the reason why 
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he suggests so many good thoughts, and by repeat- 
ing them thick upon us, keeps our minds so fixed 
upon them, that so, if possible, he may recollect our 
dispersed minds, that are continually wandering to 
and fro in this infinite maze of sensual vanities, and 
engage them to attend to such motives of righteous- 
ness, as are most apt to excite them to wise and vir- 
tuous resolutions. So that as in the beginnings of 
Christianity, before Christian motives to righteous- 
ness were believed, the Holy* Spirit did operate more 
visibly and miraculously to confirm and demonstrate 
the truth of them ; so now they being believed, and 
thereupon the necessity of such miraculous opera- 
tions superseded, his great work is to object and 
present them to our minds, and fix our thoughts 
upon them, till they have effected in us those good 
resolutions for which they were designed and in- 
tended : and how diligently he pursues this work, 
our own experience certifies and informs us : for how 
often do we find good thoughts and motions injected 
to us, we know not how nor whence? and how 
many times do these unexpected thoughts kindle 
holy desires in us before we are aware ? Which de- 
sires being fed by a fresh supply of holy motions and 
suggestions, are many times nourished into good re- 
solutions; and these being still backed with those 
repeated motions which do frequently press with 
strong importunity upon us, are at last perfected 
into firm and lasting principles of action. Thus does 
the Holy Spirit continually knock at the door of our 
souls, and solicit us with the greatest earnestness to 
sober and righteous resolutions : and this is his con- 
stant employment among men, and will be so to the 
end of the world ; till Jesus, whose vicegerent he is, 
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and whose absence he supplies, returns io person 
from heaven, to keep his last and general assizes 
upon earth. And can we imagine that God would 
have all this while employed his Holy Spirit in the 
service of righteousness, to drive on its interest and 
solicit its cause, if it had not been infinitely dearer to 
him ? No, certainly ; he sets a greater value on the 
pains of his Son and Spirit, than to busy them about 
a trifle ; to employ them so industriously as he has 
done, in an affair which he had little regard 
for. If his heart had not been extremely set upon 
it, he would have found out some other employment 
for those divine and illustrious persons, and not 
have engaged them so everlastingly as he hath done 
in the service and ministry of righteousness. 

Having thus explained and proved the proposition, 
that the righteous Lard hveth righteousness, I shall 
conclude with some few inferences drawn from the 
whole argument. 

1. From hence I infer, that no religion or propo- 
sition of religion can be true, that either directly or 
by true consequence is an enemy to righteousness. 
For all true religion is from God ; and therefore to 
be sure, that cannot be true which either directly or 
indirectly opposes that which God so dearly loves. 
This therefore is a plain conviction of the notorious 
falsehood and imposture of popery, that in all those 
doctrines it hath superinduced upon the common 
principles of Christianity, it is an open enemy to 
righteousness. As for instance, it is a common 
principle of Christianity, that God alone is to be wor- 
shipped as the supreme author and fountain of our 
beings ; upon which the church of Rome hath super- 
structed the invocation of saints and angels ; which 
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they perform in the same words, and with Hie same 
address, as they do the invocation of God himself. 
For though they pretend to pray to them only for 
their prayers ; yet in their public offices, they do not 
only beg their prayers to God for them, but also in* 
vocate them as sovereign gods and independent dis- 
posers of the mercies, they pray for. Thus in the 
Hours of Sarum they implore the angels to direct their 
thoughts, and words, and actions, in the way of sal- 
vation, that so they may be able to fill up the number 
of the angelical orders, which by the fall of Lucifer 
was diminished; to protect them from the devils, 
aid comfort them when they are dying. Particu- 
larly, St. Michael they beseech to be their coat of 
mail, St. Gabriel to be their helmet, St. Raphael to be 
their shield, St. Uriel to be their defender, St. Che- 
rubim to be their health, St. Seraphim to be their 
truth; and all the holy angels and archangels to 
keep, protect, and defend them, and bring them to 
eternal life. And as for Raphael, to whom they 
seem to bear a more particular affection, they style 
him the best physician both of body and soul ; and 
pray him to enlighten both their spiritual and carnal 
eyes. And then, as for the saints, they do as imme- 
diately address to them in their forms of prayer, for 
sanctification, pardon, temporal and eternal blessings, 
as they can possibly do to God himself; particularly, 
the blessed Virgin they adorn with the most glorious 
titles of God ; and in her psalter, address to her in 
the same forms of invocation which David uses in 
his psalms to God ; they style her the lady almighty, 
the author of mercy, the queen qf infinite mqjesty, 
and the hope qf all the world; praying, that her 
mercy may lighten upon them as they do put their 
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trust in her ; and a great deal more to this purpose. 
And as for Joseph, her husband, they style him the 
support of their lives, and the pillar of the world ; 
beseeching him with his carpenter's axe (a tool fit 
only to work upon such wooden souls) to hew down 
their sins, that they may be adopted timber for the 
palace of heaven. In a word, in their present Brevi- 
ary they implore St. Peter to loose them by his word 
from the bonds of sin ; and supplicate the apostles, 
who, by their word, (if the prayer lies not,) do lock 
and unlock the gates of heaven, to loose them from 
all sin by their command. They humbly entreat St. 
Genovesa to have pity on those that hope in her ; to 
blot out their sins, and send them relief and comfort ; 
and implore St. Sebastian to preserve their country 
from the plague, to preserve their bodies, and heal 
their minds ; and to win him thereunto, assure him 
that all their hope is in him. These and several 
other such like instances there are of their prayers 
both to angels and saints, in which they do as imme- 
diately invoke them both for temporal, spiritual, and 
eternal blessings, as they can do God himself, who is 
the sole disposer of them. And is not this most pal- 
pable unrighteousness towards God, to strip him thus 
of his divine prerogatives, and clothe his creatures in 
them before his face ? But against this black charge 
Bellarmine hath a very quaint salvo: "When we 
say," says he, " St. Peter have mercy upon me, or 
so ; we supply the sense with this mental construc- 
tion, Procure mercy for me by thy prayers or me- 
rits :" which is a plain confession that the words 
are unwholesome in themselves, and cannot be safely 
used without being corrected by a more honest mean- 
ing, and that if the votaries of that church do not take 
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care to mend their public prayers with their private 
meanings, they incur the guilt, or at least the dan- 
ger of idolatry. For we cannot address more imme- 
diately in any form of words to God for any mercy, 
than they do in these to the saints and angels ; and 
therefore, if they do not actually address to them as 
gods, it is because they construe those forms into a 
different sense from their most obvious meaning. 
For when they say, " Lord, have mercy upon me," 
they may mean, with as little force to the words, 
" Procure me mercy, O Lord, from St. Peter, by 
" thy prayers and merits," as they do when they 
say, "St. Peter, have mercy upon me; procure me 
" mercy from God, O St. Peter, by thy prayers and 
" merits." And what a dreadful profanation is it 
of the divine Majesty, to use such forms of address 
to God and St. Peter, as do leave our minds indiffe- 
rent, either to pray to St. Peter to pray to God for 
us, or to pray to God to pray to St. Peter for us ! 
Again, it is a common doctrine of Christianity, that 
our Saviour hath instituted the holy eucharist to be 
a memorial of his sufferings, and a seal of that ever- 
lasting covenant which he purchased by them ; upon 
which the Roman church hath superstructed that 
monstrous doctrine of trail substantiation ; which, be- 
sides the disgrace it doth to our holy religion, by 'rea- 
son of those ridiculous absurdities and gross contra- 
dictions it fastens upon it ; it puts such an extrava- 
gant sense upon the first institution of this holy minis- 
try, that if our Saviour had really meant it, it would 
nave been enough to expose him to the general scorn 
and derision of mankind. For if when he first insti- 
tuted it, he had really pretended to convert the sa- 
cramental elements into the substance of his own 
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body and blood, this must have been the sense of 
his words and actions : These outward elements, which 
but just now were made bread and wine, are bow by 
my almighty benediction converted into the substance 
of my body and blood : this very body which sits 
here at the upper end of the table, lies there under 
those species of bread and wine which you. see upon 
it. My head and feet, and every part of me, are 
all entirely within every crumb of that unleavened 
bread ; and yet those several crumbs, which do each 
contain my whole body, contain not several bodies ; 
and if you divide them into ten thousand crumbs, 
and distribute them into ten thousand different 
places, yet in all those different {daces I am the 
same entire and undivided body. And though as I 
ait here, you see, I am at least a foot broad, and five 
or six foot long, yet in those little crumbs that lie 
before you I am no bigger than a pin's head; and 
yet, upon my honest word, I am in all my parts and 
dimensions tinder the outward species of every one 
of them, and so am every whit as broad, and thick, 
and long in them, as I do now appear in this visible 
body. And as for my blood, which is at least two 
gallons, though it is all contained within the veins 
and vessels of this body, yet it is all at the same 
time within that cup, which, I confess, is hardly large 
enough to contain the eighth part of it : and though 
you twelve shall every one drink his share of it, yet 
every one shall drink it all, that is, out of this one 
cup of my blood, which at most contains but a quart, 
each man of you twelve shall drink the whole two 
gallons. But let not these things astonish you, for 
now I am doing yet stranger things than these ; and 
first, I take myself, (it being supposed both by papists 
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and protestants, that Christ himself first ate and 
drank those sacred elements,) that is, I take my hands 
into my own hands, and put my mouth into my own 
mouth, and swallow down my hands, and mouth, 
and throat, and stomach, through my own throat 
into my own stomach ; so that now my whole body 
k entirely within my stomach, though the whole, you 
gee, except my stomach, is still entirely without it. 
And having thus eaten and drank up myself, in the 
next place, I give myself to be eat and drank by 
every one of you. And now, while I am wholly bu- 
ried within each of your stomachs and my own, I 
shall begin a sacred hymn, and conclude with my 
farewell sermon. This, supposing our Saviour had 
intended a real transubstantiation, had been the na- 
tural sense, or rather nonsense of his words and ac- 
tions, in the first institution of this sacred mystery. 
And what a most shameful disgrace is it to the most 
righteous religion that ever was, to fasten such wild 
extravagancies upon its great and blessed Author! 
Certainly, had men' set their wits at work to bur- 
lesque the most sacred thing, and dress it up for 
laughter and derision, they could never have invent- 
ed a more ridiculous disguise for it, than this of 
transubstantiation : besides all this, it introduces two 
notorious pieces of unrighteousness ; the first of which 
is a most gross and barbarous piece of idolatry, viz. 
their adoring the consecrated bread with the highest 
species of divine worship ; which, if- it be not tran- 
substantiated into the body of Christ, as we are sure 
it is not, unless our senses lie, and contradictions be 
true, they themselves confess is as gross idolatry, as 
the Laplanders worshipping a red cloth hung upon 
the top of a spear. Now, what monstrous unright^ 
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eousness is this, for men to rob God of his honour, 
and vest a senseless piece of bread with it, to advance 
the workmanship of a baker into an equality with God, 
and then adore, and then devour it ? The second piece 
of unrighteousness which this monstrous figment in* 
troduces, is the half-communion ; in which the Chris- 
tian world is most unjustly robbed of one half of that 
legacy which Christ bequeathed to us in his last will 
and testament ; which, as Bellarmine tells us, was done 
out of reverence to the transubstantiated wine, lest 
any drop of it sticking upon laymen's beards should 
be spilt and profaned. But this inconvenience, by 
the cardinal's leave, might have otherwise been ea- 
sily prevented, by prohibiting all laymen, as they do 
their priests, to receive the sacrament with their 
beards on. For I am apt to think, there is no good 
Christian but would have been better contented to 
lose all his beard than half the sacrament. So that 
this doctrine of transubstantiation, you see, hath a 
most unrighteous tendency, both as it disgraces the 
most righteous religion, and introduces the most 
gross unrighteousness. Again, thirdly ; It is a com- 
mon principle of Christianity, that true repentance 
is indispensably necessary to the salvation of sinners ; 
upon which they have superstructed their sacrament 
of penance ; which, joined with absolution, is of such 
sovereign virtue, as to transubstantiate a sorrow pro- 
ceeding from the fear of hell, into true and saving 
repentance : by which doctrine they have most di- 
rectly superseded all the obligations of righteousness. 
For what need I put myself to the trouble of a holy 
and righteous life, when for alarming myself before 
I go to confession into some frightful apprehensions 
of hell, I can be dubbed a true penitent, and receive 
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the remission of my sins ? For now my old score be- 
ing all wiped off, I may sin on merrily on a new ac- 
count ; and when I make my next reckoning, it is 
but being afraid of bell again, and I am sure to re- 
ceive a new acquittance in full of all demands and 
dues. And when I have spent all ray life in this 
round and circle of righteousness, it is but sending 
for a priest at my last breath, confessing my sins, 
and dreading the punishment of them, and with a 
few magical words he shall immediately conjure me 
to heaven, or at least out of danger of helL Once 
more ; it is a common principle of Christianity, that 
the wages qfsin is eternal death ; upon which they 
have introduced their doctrines of purgatory and in- 
dulgences ; which, like Simeon and Levi, brethren 
in iniquity, do both conspire to render righteousness 
a needless thing. For by the sacrament of penance, 
the eternal punishment of hell is changed into the 
temporary one of purgatory ; and by indulgences, 
especially plenary ones, the temporary punishment 
of purgatory is wholly remitted and extinguished ; 
so that the first lessens the punishment of sin, and 
the last annihilates it : and by this means are sin- 
ners mightily emboldened to go on ; being assured, 
that upon the sacrament of penance they shall com- 
mute hell for purgatory; and that upon plenary in- 
dulgence, they shall exchange purgatory for heaven. 
Many other instances of this nature might be given,- 
*but it would be endless to enumerate all those un- 
righteous principles with which their casuistical di- 
vinity abounds; the frauds and falsifications, (he 
treasons and murders, the slanders and perjuries, 
which their guides of conscience do not only tolerate, 
but commend: for I will maintain, that' there is 
vol. v. i i 
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scarce any villainy in nature so notorious, which by 
the principles of some or other of their allowed ca- 
suists may not be wholly vindicated, or at least ex- 
tenuated into venial crimes. So that considering 
the whole frame and structure of the popish religion, 
I do most seriously believe it to be one of the most 
effectual engines to undermine and tear up the foun- 
dations of righteousness that ever the Devil forged 
or made use of: and were it not for those common 
principles of Christianity that do allay, and some- 
times, I hope, overpower the venom of it, I am verily 
persuaded that the religion of heathens would sooner 
make men righteous than that of papists. For I 
do affirm, that there is not one principle of pure po- 
pery that is either a rule of righteousness or a mo- 
tive to it; but contrariwise, that the most of its 
principles seem to have been purposely calculated to 
affront men's reason and debauch their manners; 
and if so, then we may easily guess whether this be 
a true religion or no, which in all its parts is so re- 
pugnant to that which God most dearly loves. 

2. Hence I infer, upon what terms a man may 
safely conclude that he is beloved of God : for if he 
hath that amiable quality within him, which is the 
eternal reason of God's love, he may be sure he is 
beloved of him. If our souls be adorned with that 
righteousness which the righteous Lord loves, we 
may safely conclude that we are his favourites, and 
shall never cease to be so whilst we continue so 
adorned. For it is as impossible for God not to love 
righteous souls, as not to be righteous himself: for 
whilst he continues so, his own nature must needs 
incline him to love all those in whom he finds his 
own most amiable image and resemblance. Let us 
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not therefore persuade ourselves that we are beloved 
of God, either upon any inward whispers and sug- 
gestions, or upon any particular marks and signs of 
grace : for both these may abuse and deceive us, and 
flatter our minds into false and groundless assurances. 
We may think it is the Spirit of God that whispers to 
us, when all of a sudden we feel ourselves surprised 
with joyous and comfortable thoughts ; and yet this 
may be nothing else but a frisk of melancholy va- 
pours, heated and fermented by a feverish humour. 
For those sudden joys and dejections, which are so 
often interpreted the incomes and withdrawings of 
the Spirit of God, do commonly proceed from no 
higher cause than the shiverings and burnings of an 
ague; and I am very sure that hysterical fits are 
very often mistaken for spiritual experiences; and 
that when men have most confidently believed them- 
selves overshadowed by the Holy Ghost, their fancies 
have been only hagged and ridden with the enthu- 
siastic vapours of their own spleen. And sometimes, 
I make no doubt but this sudden flush of joyous 
thoughts proceeds from a worse cause, even from the 
suggestions of the Devil ; who, though he hath no 
immediate access to the minds of men, can yet doubt- 
less act upon our spirits and humours, and by their 
means figure our fancies into sprightly ideas, and 
tickle our hearts into a rapture : and this power of 
his we may reasonably suppose he is ready enough to 
exert upon any mischievous occasion, wheh he finds 
men willing to be deceived and to rely upon un- 
grounded confidences. Let us not therefore build 
our hopes of the divine favour upon any such uncer- 
tain foundations ; but impartially examine ourselves, 
whether we are really righteous : for, unless we are 

iiS 
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so, it is not more certain that God is righteous, than 
that these our pretended spiritual incomes and inun- 
dations of joy and comfort are either the freaks of our 
own temper, or else the injections of the Devil. For 
how can you imagine that the God of all righteous- 
ness and truth can, without infinite violence to his 
own nature, either love or pretend love to an un- 
righteous soul? But then, you will say, by what 
signs and tokens shall we know whether we are 
righteous or no ? To which I answer, that there is 
nothing can be a true sign and token of righteous- 
ness which is distinct from righteousness itself: for 
righteousness is its own sign ; and if any man judges 
himself righteous by any mark which is not an act 
or instance of righteousness, he deceives and abuses 
his own soul. But then we must take care, that we 
do not argue upon any one particular mark or in- 
stance of righteousness to our being righteous in ge- 
neral. For you may as well argue that you are not 
blind because you hear well, or that you are not deaf 
because you taste well, or that you have all your 
senses because you have one, as that you are right- 
eous in the general because you are so in this or that 
particular: and you may as reasonably conclude 
yourself in a state of health because you have a fresh 
colour, as that you are in a state of grace because 
you have this or that particular sign of it. Well, but 
then how shall we resolve ourselves in this most ma- 
terial inquiry ? Why, do but consider what it is to be 
righteous, and then reflect upon your own motions, 
and you will quickly feel whether you are righteous 
or no. Now, to be righteous is in the general to in- 
tend righteously, and to act accordingly. If you ask 
again, how you shall know whether you so intend 
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and act ? I shall only answer, that it is an unreason- 
able question, and that you might as well ask me 
whether you are hungry or thirsty : for you do as 
naturally feel the motions of your souls as you do the 
motions of your bodies ; and for you to ask another 
man what your own intentions are, is to make him a 
conjurer instead of a casuist. Would it not look ex* 
tremely ridiculous for a man to ask his creditor, or 
customer, Good sir, how shall I know whether I in- 
tend to pay my debts, or rfm sincerely resolved not 
to overreach you ? Should any man ask me such a 
question, I should only bid him consult himself, and 
if then he suspected his own honesty, I should shrewd- 
ly suspect be had too much reason for it. If you 
intend righteously, you intend it knowingly ; and if 
you knowingly intend it, you' cannot but know that 
you intend it. If you cannot know whether you in- 
tend and act righteously, you cannot know how to 
do it ; and if you cannot know how to do it, you are 
not subjects capable of morality ; ' but must of neces- 
sity live and act at random, and blunder on, like 
travellers in the dark, without being able to deter- 
mine whether you go backward or forward* If 
therefore you would know whether you are righteous 
men or no, do not go about to perplex and entangle 
yourselves in the wilderness of signs and tokens ; for 
if you had a thousand signs of grace, you can never 
safely conclude you are righteous, till, upon an im- 
partial review of yourselves, you do feel that you in- 
tend and act righteously ; and then, and not till then, 
you may build upon it, that God loves you. For 
God's love is a constant and immutable thing ; and 
in this the constancy of it consists, not that it is al- 
ways fixed upon the same person, but that it is un- 
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changeably determined to the same motive ; and this 
motive is righteousness. So that if he find this mo- 
tive in us, he will be sure to love us so long as it 
continues : but if from righteous* we become un- 
righteous, he must eitherchange in his affection, or else 
cease to love us. For should he still love on, when 
the reason is ceased for which he loved us, he must 
either love us for no reason, or for a reason that is 
directly contrary to that for which he loved us first ; 
and consequently, his love must either be a blind 
fondness, or else a fickle and inconstant passion. If 
therefore righteousness be the reason that moves the 
righteous Lord to love, we grossly flatter and abuse 
ourselves, if we presume that he loves us while we 
are unrighteous. Wherefore, as we would not ruin 
ourselves with relying upon vain hopes, hopes that 
will sink underneath us, and leave us eternally de- 
sperate and miserable, let us never conclude that we 
are beloved of God, till, upon an impartial trial of 
ourselves, we can conclude that we are sincerely 
righteous. 

8. From hence I infer, what grand encouragement 
we have to be righteous : for that God loves right- 
eousness is a plain demonstration that it is the most 
amiable thing in the world, and that it best deserves 
the affections of all rational beings, since it hath won 
his who never loves but upon the best reason. And 
what a most glorious thing is it to be adorned with 
the best of beauties, which, by such an invincible 
charm, endears the heart of the most glorious Being 
in the world ! If there be so much honour paid to a 
lieauty that can smite and enslave an earthly poten- 
tate, what is there due to that, that can constrain 
the God of heaven and earth to fall in love with us ? 
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For what higher mark can our ambition aim at, than 
that of being beloved by the greatest and most lovely 
Being? Doubtless, to he (rod's favourite and image 
is the highest advancement that any creature can as- 
pire to ; and were I born king of all the kings of 
the earth, and had all their crowns and sceptres at 
my feet, I am sure my reason would tell rae, that to 
be beloved of God would be a greater glory to me, 
than to be obeyed from pole to pole : and should I 
entertain, a thought of exchanging the honour of 
being a godlike creature, and the favourite of Hea- 
ven, for the crown and empire of the world, my con- 
science would tell me that I degraded myself, and 
prostituted my own glory : for next to that of being 
a God myself, the highest glory I can think of is to 
be a friend to God ; and this I am sure to be as soon 
as I commence a righteous man. And shall I stand 
so much in my own light, O foolish creature that I 
am ! as to refuse his friendship, when I may have it 
on such reasonable terms, and shall need do other 
endearment to introduce me into his favour, but only 
that of righteousness ? " O thou most excellent 
" beauty, with whose charms the God of heaven is 
" inflamed ! what shall I do to make thee mine ? 
" how shall I obtain to be adorned with thy beaven- 
" ly lustre ? I will go to the blessed Fountain from 
" whence thou art derived ; and with a heart hun- 
" gering and thirsting after thee, beseech him to in- 
" fuse thy streams into my soul. I will shun what- 
" soever is contrary to thee, and do whatsoever thou 
" commandest me, and never cease writing after thy 
" fair copies, till I have transcribed thee into my na- 
" ture." And who would not, that sets any value 
upon the glory of being dear to God ? For besides 
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the honour of being his favourites, what an infinite 
advantage may we expect to reap from it ! For what 
may we not promise ourselves from the grace and 
favour of the great Sovereign of beings, who doth 
whatsoever pleases him in both worlds, and hath the 
absolute disposal of all the blessings that either hea- 
ven or earth affords ? Doubtless we may safely pro- 
mise ourselves every thing, both from below and 
above, that can either do us good here, or contribute 
to our happiness hereafter. For so the Psalmist tells 
us, that such is his love of righteousness, that he will 
give both grace and glory, and that no good thing 
will he withhold from them that walk uprightly. 
Psalm lxxxiv. 11. Who would not then be tempted 
to righteousness upon the prospect of being a favour- 
ite of God, and of the infinite glory and advantage 
which redounds from thence ? 

4. And lastly, From hence I infer, how inexcusable 
we are if we persist in sin, after the many discove- 
ries which God hath made to us of his love of right- 
eousness. Had we any reason to suppose that God is 
indifferently affected towards righteousness and sin, 
it would be a fair excuse for unrighteous persons : 
for what great matter would it be which of the two 
contraries we chose, if both were indifferent to God, 
who best understands the worth and value of things ? 
But now, when God hath discovered such a zealous 
concern for righteousness, and such an abhorrence of its 
contrary, by so many clear indications both natural 
and supernatural, there is no ground or colour for 
any such excuse. For now no man can be excusably 
ignorant which way God's heart is inclined ; and we 
must wilfully shut our eyes, if we do not discern 
which of the two contraries he would have us pur- 
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me ; and therefore, if, notwithstanding this, we still 
persist in unrighteousness, we do in effect declare 
that we regard not God, and that we will do what 
we list, let him will what he pleases ; that in the 
conduct of our actions we will have the sole disposal 
of ourselves, and are resolved that God shall have 
nothing to do with us, and that we will not concern 
ourselves in any of our choices or actions, whether 
he be pleased or displeased with them : this is the plain 
sense of our perseverance in unrighteousness under 
all those clear discoveries which God hath made of 
his aversion to it. Now bow inexcusable is this, for 
a creature to behave itself so insolently towards the 
Author and Owner of its being ; to make him stand 
for a cipher in his own creation, and to take no 
more notice of him than if he were the most imper- 
tinent and insignificant being in the world ! For now 
it is plain, that our unrighteous doings proceed from 
our rude contempt and regardlessness of his heavenly 
will : we know well enough what he would have us 
do, but either we do not think him worth the mind- 
ing, or, if we do, we are resolved to behave ourselves 
as if we did not. It is true he hath not made as full 
a discovery of his will to some as he hath to others ; 
but yet it is plain he hath so sufficiently discovered 
it to all, that none can pretend to the excuse* of ig- 
norance. For as for the heathens, though they have 
no revealed discoveries of it without them, yet they 
have a Bible within them, the large and legible Bible 
of nature, which lies continually open before them, 
and proposes to their view in fair and distinct cha- 
racters the notion of God, the distinctions of good 
and evil, and the eternal laws of righteousness : and 
therefore, if, notwithstanding this, they will be so 
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regardless of its great and blessed Author, as either 
not to attend to, or not comply with these natural 
discoveries of his will, what excuse can they make 
why they should not perish in their own obstinacy ? 
For, as the apostle tells us, though they have not the 
law, i. e. the revealed law, yet they did (or at least 
might have done) by nature the things contained 
in the law ; and therefore, as many of them as have 
sinned without this revealed law, shall also perish 
without it ; that is, by the sentence of the law of na- 
ture, Rom. ii. 12, 14. And then, as for the Jews, 
besides those natural indications of God's love of 
righteousness which they had in common with the 
heathen, they had sundry supernatural ones; they 
had sundry great and notorious examples of God's 
rewarding righteous and punishing wicked men, and 
the outward revelation of the law of Moses, the mo- 
ral part of which was a new edition of the law of 
nature, and did contain within the rind and letter of 
it the most sublime and spiritual precepts of right- 
eousness: and the ceremonial part of which was, 
though an obscure, yet intelligible representation of 
all those spiritual motives to righteousness which 
Christianity contains. So that, would they but have 
attended either to the spiritual sense of their law, or 
to the sermons of their prophets, which very much 
cleared and explained it, they could not have been 
ignorant either of any part of their duty, or of any 
considerable motive that was needful to press and 
engage them to it. If therefore, notwithstanding 
this, they were so regardless of God, as to take no 
notice of those many sensible distinctions which his 
providence hath made between righteous and un- 
righteous men, in blessing the one and punishing the 
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other, of which he gave them so many signal exam- 
ples ; if they had so little reverence for his authority, 
as neither to mind his law within nor his law with- 
out them ; or if they, minding the latter, were so ex- 
tremely heedless, as to rest in a mere conformity to 
the letter of it, without ever attending to its spiritual 
sense or meaning, upon what reasonable pretence 
can their stupidity be excused ? But then, lastly, as 
for us Christians, we have not only all those natural 
indications of God's love of righteousness which the 
heathens had, and all those supernatural ones which 
the Jews had, but we have all these latter with much 
greater advantage than the Jews : for they are all 
set before us in a clearer light, and presented much 
more naked to our view. For, as they are proposed 
to us, they are neither wrapt up in mystical senses, 
nor clouded over with typical representations ; but 
laid before us in the most plain and easy proposi- 
tions. The literal sense of our precepts of righteous- 
ness, and of all our promises and threats, is the my- 
stical sense of theirs ; and all those Christian motives 
to righteousness which were delivered to them in 
dark riddles and obscure and typical adumbrations, 
are brought forth to us from behind the curtain, and 
proposed in plain and popular articles of faith : so 
that if we still continue in unrighteousness, we are 
of all men in the world the most inexcusable. The 
heathens may plead against the Jews, that their law 
of nature was not so clear in its precepts, nor yet so 
cogent in its motives, as the law of Moses was. The 
Jews may plead against us Christians, that their law 
of Moses was neither so express in its precepts, nor 
yet so intelligible in its best and roost powerful mo- 
tives ; but as for us Christians, we have nothing at 
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